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Calling a Spade a Spaide 


When the National Aniline & Chemical Company 
Inc., announces a new dye it issues a New Dye Bulletin 
showing dyed swatches of the color in different percentages 
and on different materials, the method of application and 
stating the properties of the dye under various fastness 
tests. 

The description of these fastness properties is strictly 
accurate and may be depended upon by the dye user. 

If a dye is of “excellent” fastness, the description 


so states; if the fastness properties are only “moderate” or 
“poor” that also is frankly stated. 


Nati Aniline 

ational gnf Chemical Co Inc. 
New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providenc« San th incisco 


Table of Contents, page 37 Buyers’ Guide. page 286 Adveraisers’ Index, page 296. 
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‘How Does Smith 


Smith is sales representative for a manufacturer 
of colored goods. Do you know Smith? We im- 
agine you do, although Smith is not his real name. 


As a matter of fact, Smith is a composite person. 


On one occasion when you see him he may be a 
short fat man, the next time a tall thin man. But 
although Smith varies in physical appearance, you 
can always identify him in other ways. He always 
looks as if he was going somewhere. He always 
is going somewhere. He seems to know what he 
is going to say to a buyer and to be confident of 
the result. And when he leaves the buyer he al- 
ways seems to have an order or the assurance of 
one. In fact, this happens so frequently that other 
salesmen look at Smith as he takes leave, and say;: 
“How Does Smith Get The Business?” 

How does Smith get the business? Undoubtedly, 
Smith’s personality helps him considerably, but 
aside from that Smith invariably uses as a part of 
his selling talk, one brief sentence which always 
seems to make an impression and to establish a 
common point of interest between himself and the 
converter. 

“We use Franklin Dyed Yarn,”’ says Smith, and 
immediately the converter’s wall of reserve be- 


Philadelphia 





FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 


New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Get the Business 2’’ 


gins to crumble; he reaches for his own color card 
to point out to Smith the Franklin colors which 
he is planning to use in his new pattern. 


The converter has learned from experience that 
the unusual brilliancy and solidity of Franklin 
colors greatly increase the saleability of his 
goods; also that their extreme penetration and 
fastness assure continued satisfaction on the part 
of the customer. That is why he likes to do busi- 
ness with mills that use Franklin Dyed Yarn and 
that is why in so many cases he specifies that 
nothing ut Franklin Dyed Yarn shall be used. 
Upon request we will be glad to advise you what 
converters specify Franklin colors. f 

Are your sales representatives Smiths, or are they 
the fellows who are wondering how the Smiths 
get the business? 

Why not make them Smiths, by sending your next 
order for dyeing to us? Send the yarn to us on 
cones, packages or parallel tubes and we will dye 
it and return it to you on parallel tubes all ready 
for the V creel. 

Our color card and prices will give you all the 
information you need. They will be sent to you 
on request. 
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HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


ON COTTON ¢ 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


WITH ONE SHUTTLE 
SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT 
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OF THE LABOR COST OF WEAVING 
PRODUCE BETTER GOODS 


AND MOST WORSTEDS THAT CAN BE WOVEN 
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No Destructive Vibration on Spinning 


Frames with Ball-Bearing-Equipped Cylinders 


INETY PER CENT. of the trouble 

which occurs in spinning-frame 
cylinders finds its source in the wear of 
plain bearings. As the bearings wear, 
vibration increases and it is generally 
recognized that such increasing vibration 
shortens the life of the machine, and, 
besides being the cause of many break- 
downs, decreases the quality and even- 
ness of the finished work. 


By using &#F marked, self-aligning 
ball bearings on the intermediate and end 
positions, wear and consequent vibration 


is practically eliminated. The joint in 
the cylinder is kept tight, the shaft does 
not crystallize and a more uniform spin- 
dle speed is obtained. In addition the 
parallelism between the motor shaft 
and the driven shaft is maintained, 
greatly prolonging the life of the driving 
chain. 


Eliminate bearing troubles and at the 
same time obtain the advantages of low 
starting torque and absolute cleanliness 
by changing over to self-aligning ball 
bearings. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway; New York City 


The SELF 
ALIGNING 
BALL 
BEARING 





Normal View Deflected Vieu 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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Thirsty Cotton—The Reason—The Cost 


Look ‘at one tiny fibre of cotton 
through a miscroscope—and see how 
much it resembles a stalk of sugar 
cane. 


Fibre of such a nature is extremely 
susceptible to moisture—but change it 
rapidly from dry to moist and back 
again and its elasticity is impaired, 
maybe destroyed. 


Manufacturing cotton is really a dry- 
ing process. Speed generates heat and 
heat dries. Everyone of those tiny 
little stalks when dried sends out a pro- 
test—a warning. They tend to curl 
and twist. 

Humidifiers were installed originally to prevent 
this. But ParkSpray humidifiers with automatic 
regulation have greater possibilities. 


Suppose your terminal regain is down to 4 
percent—a condition we find in many humidi- 
fied plants. Remember your cotton came’7 to 
12 percent moist; that 8} percent is standard; 
that you pay the difference. Let us figure what 
you lose. 


With cotton at 
15c you lose $3.08 on each bale 
et OR ee 
Re OF . 


These losses are figured at the prime cost of 
raw material—not at selling price of product. 
They consider only raw material shrink. They 
do not take into account all the other manufac- 
turing losses and perplexities that result when 
every little tiny stalk protests with an individual 
curl of its own. 


There is just the right amount of moisture 
needed for each manufacturing operation in your 
mill. It may not be the same as your neigh- 
bor’s. It may not be the same as in another 
room—on the same operation in the same plant. 


There is a right way to determine what this 
is. Inadequate humidifier equipment is the 
most expensive purchase you can make at any 
price. We would rather install the right equip- 
ment at a fair price than hit or miss equipment 
at any price. 


If you buy 4 percent equipment, a 
month or two of thirsty cotton kicks all 
you have saved out the shipping room 
door. 


Parks ~ -Cramer Company 
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The‘ Supreme Pillow Block — ‘I 


The Fafnir Double Ball Bear ng Self-Aligning Pillow Block is 
the simplest, most rugged and most practical pillow block ever 
made—it is virtually frictionless. 


122 -393_ii ie 


The two Fafnir Transmission Ball Bearings are installed in a 
rigid box involving unit construction and no adjustments. The 
spherical surface on the box and the seat in the pillow block pro- 
vide unlimited alignment which is entirely independent of the ball 
bearings. This pillow block will carry 
the heaviest loads under any and all con- 
ditions—it is the Supreme Pillow Block. 


men} ery ay) 


Our new Industrial Bearings Cata- 
logue, describing The Red Dragon Line, 
is just off the press. 
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THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
New Britain, Conn. 
Southern Representative, 
O. R. S. Pool, P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 
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TRUSCON 


STANDARD € BUILDINGS 


Southland Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. Group of various pitched roof types of Truscon Standard Buildings. 


“ogmamwnenee | For the Cotton Industry 


HEIGHTS_Curb to Eave_8 1" to 21-5" 


LANTERN. 12-0" wide. 
Optional with Types 1S, 2,3.8 4 


Built entirely of steel, including doors and windows, 

Truscon Standard Buildings are particularly adapt- 

h wie ed to use in the cotton industry, where fireproofness 
Widths 8-12 16 20-24-28 is essential. There is nothing about these buildings 
that can burn. Walls and roof are made of Truscon 


i rust resisting Allov Steel, insuring permanence. 


TYPE 15 
Widths — 3. 


2-40 48-50 -60°68 

Truscon Standard Buildings meet all needs of size 
} and type. Built of interchangeable steel units, they 
a | y on : ; : ; 
a ean be furnished with pitched, monitor, lantern or 

Widths _40-48-50-56-60 > . ° . ° 
sawtooth roof, and in any width, length or height 
with clear span or.multiple bays. You ean get any 
| Side Bay \6- Center Bay 20-24 4 h e 2 i . 4 
20-24-28 | 28:52 S040 arrangement of windows or doors, making possible 

Widths. 50-60-64-68°72:76 80 84° 88:96-96-106-108-NNo an individual building to suit your exact needs. 








Truscon Standard Buildings can be readily enlarged 

q or dismantled or re-erected in a new location with 
TYPE 4 Ss Oo” ios i oa > 
Widths _.80 -100 -112. (4 Bays @ 20 25'or 28) 100% salvage value. 





For these reasons 10,000,000 sq. ft. of floor area of 
Truscon Standard Buildings are now in successful use 
for factories, warehouses, foundries, shops, cafete- 
rias, offices, garages, service stations and many other 
purposes. If you are planing to build, write us for 
suggestions, catalog and prices. 





SAWTOOTH a 
Widths _ Any Mulnple of 28-0 


Truscon Steel Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 
W archouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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COTTON 


STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 






> 


For Wide Sheetings 


The Stafford broad loom is built to with- 
stand severe service. Its simplicity, accessi- 


bility of parts and ease of operation are a 


few reasons why it is used by some of the 
most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving 
qualities that characterize other Stafford 
looms and it can now be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
as. yaaa 
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PLANT OF THE STAFFORD COMPANY, READVILLE, MASS. 
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36 ROLL DOUBLE ACTING NAPPER FOR COTTON G 


THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. 


OF NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


For 90 years manufacturing the highest type of Textile Machinery for 
Wool, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk 


Waste, and Shoddy. 

Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, Pickers, Dusters, Tape Condensers, Dressing 
Machinery, Card Clothing and Napper Clothing are the standard for 
America and are constantly being exported. 
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The excellent illumination of this warping room is obtained withi 


. Westinghouse-Cutter Reflectors 


The Textile Superintendent now rec- 
ognizes that good lighting pays divi- 
dends not only through increased pro- 
duction of a better quality, but also by 
greatly decreasing the liability to acci- 


dents. 


Lighting problems have too often 
been handled without realization of 
their vital importance. In the old days 
glare was considered an indication of 


abundant light. Today lighting instal- 
lations are made on an entirely differ- 
ent basis. 

The Westinghouse Illuminating En- 
gineering Bureau has been established 
to assist those who have illumination 
problems. Under the guidance of this 
Bureau all guess work disappears, and 
the most efficient lighting is assured. 
Notify us when you desire the assistance 


of this Bureau. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


George Cutter Works, South Bend, Indiana 





Westinghouse 
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__and 


liability insurance dropped $162.00 


A box manufacturer of Louisville, Ky., was speak- 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


COTTON 


ing. 


He said his company had installed Westinghouse- 


Krantz Type WK-20 Safety Motor Starter Switch- 
es at a cost of $180 and a later insurance survey re- 
sulted in a reduction of $162 a year in the company’s 
liability insurance premiums. 


$162 yearly return on an $180 investment! But it 
happens often. 


Type WK-10, 20, 30 and 100, a Safety Motor 
Starter for evey a-c Motor, from the smallest to 
15-hp. capacity. 


Many other advantages, too. 


Ask any Westinghouse dealer or write to the address 
below for Folder 4500. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh 


~ Westinghotise 


Pennsylvania 


















WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
for the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool and Silk Trades, viz: 


Mixing, Opening, Carding, Preparing, Spin- Polishing Machines for Sewing Thread: 
ning, Winding and Doubling Machinery for Patent Conditioning Machine for Yarn on 
Cotton: Machinery for Waste Opening, Ring Bobbins: Patent Splicing Machine for 












Carding and Spinning, on various systems. the ‘‘Knotless’’ Yarn Trade: Roving Waste 
Self-acting Mules and Cheese Winders for Openers: Thread Extractors: and Spinning 
Wool. and Doubling Frames for Silk. 


Also Tin Rollers, F luted and Plain Rollers, Spinning and Doubling Spindles, Rings etc. 





“Flyer” 
Doubling 
Frame 


















Specially designed for Doubling Yarns suitable for the manufacture of Motor Tyre Cloth, the 


Doubling being done from Warper’s Beams, and the Spindles Gear Driven. 






























60 years’ experience and our reputation for the highest class of Textile 
Engineering are at the back of every Machine we build. Some of the finest 
and most efficient Mills in the world have been equipped by us. 


Cables: “UNION, MANCHESTER, ENG.” Codes: A. B, C. 5th Edition, Bentley’s, Lieber’s, A-1, and Western Union (Universal) 


HEAD OFFICE: UNION IRON WORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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are a real “economy buy” in first 
cost as well as maintenance. The 
“Valve-iron” body while costing less 
than bronze provides a high safety 
factor for the 150 pound pressure rat- 
ing for which these valves are recom- 
mended, and the seat ring and disc,— 
the parts subjected to the greatest 
wear—are made of Lunkenheimer 
“Valve-nickel,” a material possessing 
extreme wear resisting qualities, in- 
suring long service life. Besides, the 


LARGEST 
HIGH — 2 


VOI 


Hi 


“Ferrenewo’ Valves 


seat ring and disc and all other bear- 
ing parts can be easily renewed. 


Globe, Angle and Cross Valves and 
Horizontal and Angle Check Valves 
in sizes from 4 to 2 inches, inclusive. 


For handling cyanides, acids and 
other solutions which attack bronze 
alloys, these valves are furnished in 
“All Iron.” 


Descriptive booklet No. 
sent upon request. 


567-AK 


“America’s Best since 1862” 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 


en QUALITY “ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
NGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
THE WORLD 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
cuicaco CINCINNATI.U.S.A. Lonoon 


EXPORT DEPT i29~135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
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O. K. Automatic Shuttles 
Wire Heddles, Heddle Frames 


MILLBURY, MASS. 














FOR ROVING FRAMES 


A finished product of the highest quality. 
Made in our own shops by improved methods and 
tools. Thoroughly dependable and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 


SACO-LOWELL FLYERS 








Interchangeable in every way with flyers for- 
merly furnished. Uniform in weight with presser 
stiff and well balanced. Supplied in any size or 
quantity. Trial order solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
IMPROVED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
















LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Branch Office: Greenville, S. C 
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TO HELP TEXTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 
ATTAIN GREATER ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 







HE textile mill that carries the manu- 

facturing processes of its cloth to com- 
pletion—that is, weaves, bleaches, dyes and 
finishes its product in its own plant, is in an 
admirable position. 







It can control the quality of its product and 
deliver it finished ready for the use of the ap- 
parel manufacturer or the ultimate consumer. 






i\ The economic position of such a mill is 
K\\ not one of dependence on a converter or a 
| \ middleman. 






The possibilities for additional profits are 
open to any textile mill, not already so equip- 
ped, by the addition of a department to finish 
his product for the market. 


We shall be glad to discuss this further 


with any manufacturer. 







J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 





Greenville, South’ Carolina 
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New Southern Warehouse 


Exclusively for 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES PARTS 


Large Stock Carried — Quick Service 


Alexander & Garsed 


Charlotte N. ¢. 


uthern Represi 
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Paints for All Industri 


Why Not Prolong 
Daylight Working Hours? 


Daylight is the best light to work with. All 
authorities agree to that. And, unlike arti- 
ficial light, daylight costs nothing. 
A few coats of OJACO Mill White applied to 
walls and ceilings is the surest way to 
lengthen daylight working hours. Its effect 
will be to illuminate, with soft reflected rays, 
all dark and dingy interiors. 
OJACO Mill-Whitened surfaces will raise the 
efficiency of your workers, prevent accidents, 
eliminate costly errors caused by poor light, 
increase your output and reduce your light- 
ing bills. 
Let the nearest OJ ACO distributor ex- 
plain further advantages of OJ ACO Mill 
W hite. Y ou incur no obligation in consult- 
ing with him regarding your requirements. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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MILL* WHITE 


Distributor Service 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Alexander Grant’s Sons Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 
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West End P ant---Atiantic Ice & Coal Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
. Morgan & Dillon Architects. 


This modern and well equipped Ice 
plant was completed in record time by 
one of our experienced and efficient 
organizations. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswe.t._as SUBSTRUCTURES 
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Announcing—Hydraulic Pressures Electrically Performed 


By THE ‘REX’? BALER 


HEAVY PLUNGER BAR ae Ora 
: » 8 sma square 
HEAVILY REINFORCED The product uf the “Rex” is a small sq 


PLUNGER STEEL PITMAN 
HEADS 































end bale with all the compact qualifications of 
the Hydraulic Press, yet the ‘“‘Rex’’ is controlled 


OPEN TOP entirely by electricity. 


It is operated by a powerful double screw type 
mechanism of unique design and electrically con- 


trolled without clutches by three simple push 


STEEL TRUNNION CARRYING 

MANGANESE BRONZE NUT buttons, down—up—stop. The fastest and most 
. dependable baler on the market. 

RIGID 


CHAMBER 
VERTICAL T RAILS The Rex Creed 


GUIDING NUT AND 


SUPPORTING CHAMBER To build a press so good that the simple truth 


about it will be adequate recommendation and to 


HEAT-TREATED ALLOY STEM. price it so fairly that its value can never be 
SCREW questioned 


We unreservedly guarantee 100% 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER satisfaction. Descriptive litera 
ELIMINATION OF CLUTCHES 


ture on request 


— 
— REX 


ENGINEERING. 


CORPORATION 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


J. S. HULME 


FINISHED STEEL 
HINGES: HEAT-TREATED PINS 


PUSH BUTTON 
CONTROL 
NO CLUTCHES 








HEAVY STEEL 
SADDLES 





» DIRECT 
CONNECTED 


SPACE. FOR *— 
BURLAPPING ; 
TIE SLOTS 


“= ‘an Southern Representative 
ACCESSIBLE 


ata 


HEAVY FIBER 7h ne _ iuiesaalalallieaiilias : : Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
UPWARD THRUST € re 
TAKEN AGAINST MASSIVE wo Su er ‘ ; ATLANTA, GA. 


ROLLER THRUST BEARINGS 
UNDER SADDLES 


TE 
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Economy In 
Manufacturing 


~ 
or econ- Livip& conditions » in Alabama 

















being near the soyfce of raw mate- $2,000.00 a year in the 
worth apout twice.what it 
industrial centers 












nections an 
pendable 






This igattributed to the climate gnd 
circumstances which make housing 
latively low, fuel bills li 













the corpérate limitg of cities an 
towns; located on main line rail- 
ways, many having street railwa 





and cheaper. 
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these sites will 
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“ORK | 
ef oe i a magnet at- 


tracts steel, so do 
properly graded, sur- 
faced and drained 
thoroughfares attract 





capital and build up 


a community to the 





pinnacle of efficiency 


and prosperity. 


Streets That Invite Traffic 
Enhance Property Values 


HE proof of this proposition is shown in the recorded enhance- 

ment of values in every community where Armco Iron Cul- 
verts have been installed. Permanency of road improvement is 
insured by their use, for they furnish the most satisfactory so]n- 
tion to every drainage problem. 


ARMCO IRON CULVERTS 


are low in first cost of material and installation, unbreakable, re- 
movable with minimum labor and insure an extraordinary service 
life of constant and unvarying duty. Strong asa steel bridge, they 
sustain, with unimpaired vitality, the heaviest and most congested 
traffic that can be brought to bear on them; they are the very life 
of the roadbed under which they are laid. 








Our research and engineering department 
will gladly give you the benefit of their ex- 
tensive-experience and knowledge, upon re- 
quest and without obligation. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Where Does Johnson’s Wife 
Store the Granulated Sugar? 


When Mrs. Johnson takes home a couple pounds of granulated sugar, does she 
store it in the paper bag? No, she empties it into a tin container where it is safe 
and where she gets all the sugar that her money buys. She knows that paper 
bags are leaky and easily broken. 


Here is an example for the manufacturer to follow in storing paint oils. If Old 
Man Johnson has to get your paint oil out of a “system” of barrels, some of 
the oil will be wasted, some of it will leak, and every now and then a barrel 


will be broken. 


Bowser equipment provides an absolutely efficient storage method. The tanks 
prevent leakage. The Bowser piston-type measuring pump insures accurate 
measure, and there is no time wasted in ‘going to the storage room for oil, 
because with the Bowser system the oil is stored where it is used. 


For specific figures as to how you, too, can save money by installing Bowser 
equipment, write our engineers. Ask for booklet A-45 and get the whole 
Bowser story of economy and efficiency. 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Self-Measuring Pumps 


Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Factories and Warehouses: Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Sydney 
District and Sales Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
Minneapolis. New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington. 
Re presentatives Everywhere 


Branch Offices, w. vith Service - Departments, in f "rincipal C ities in this C ountry and Abroad 
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Bowser Products 
For Handling Gasoline 
and Oils Wherever 
Sold or Used 


Filling Station Pumps 
and Tanks for Gas- 
oline. 

Portable Tanks for Oil 
and Gasoline. 

Storage and Measuring 
Outfits for Paint Oils, 
Kerosene and Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload Oil Storage 
Tanks. 

Power Pumps. 

Dry Cleaners’ Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix Oil 
Circulating and Fil- 
tering Systems and 
Force Feed Lubri- 
cators. 

W rite for Booklet 




































Al Necessity in the social 


life of all textile communities 









An entertainment of one 
hour’s duration, consisting of 
clean, entertaining and up- 





lifting subjects at a cost of 
$7.00 per day’s use. 


A sales representative will 
call to talk it over with 





you. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGES, INC. 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 


63 WALTON ST 
| ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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24,000,000 PEOPLE 


are reading in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal about 


gOWLFILY ay, 


We 
S or ATLANTA nc. Op» 





































_ Headquarters—106 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
I— Keel Kinograms News Weeklies 
I— ** Scenic and Sensational Specials 
2—  “ Extraordinary comedies 
2— ** Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
i— “  Slap-stick and Sport Comedies 
ia “Novelty Subjects 
2— ** Best Selected Comedies 
2— “Western Photo Plays 
5-to 7-‘* Photoplays Featuring Stars of the 

Greatest Magnetism. * 


| Athi C: Bromberg Aittiactions 


106 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 
8 So. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
730 Girod St., New Orleans, La. 


Distributors of the Best ENTERTAINMENTS 






































| Zhe largest distributors of 8 Jo. Church Street 
quality short subjects a Zane Charlotte No. Card/ina. 
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ACTION WESTERNS | 


STARRING 
Neal Hart and 
Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 


Drop Us a Line for 
Quotations 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. |! 


SEPTEMBER, | 


Or >= Bmw 


Released one every week 
Twelve Fairbanks, eight 
Harts. The newest prod- 
uct of these stars. 


‘“Go Get Him,” “‘Broad- 
way Buckaroo’’,‘‘A West- 
ern Demon, ‘“‘Hell’s Bor- 
der’ the first four titles 


om=5mzZ0n 


| | 
We can serve you with 


and 


A Big Animal Serial 
All we ask is a trial. 


| Federated Films of Atlanta 


| 146 Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


i} 
| 
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Thrilling Western Features | 
High Class Comedies 
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Is Your Name Satisfied Users of 
Written There 7? POWER’S PROJECTORS 


ALABAMA 


a A EA PC OE 


W. A. Handley Mfg. Co, 
Tallassee Mills ; Tallassee 


Our service to the textile mills is the result of Fairfax Mill Fairfax 


| Avon Mills Sylacauga 


years of experience in installing textile theatre pup: | Lanett Cotton Mills ..............-.+..- Lanett 
ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- | Indian Head Mills 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper | Cate. Bete. Co. 
equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 

. | Elm City Cotton Mill La Grange 
lation and the starting of the theatre. In other lips Sar nea i gee ats oes 
words, they take the whole problem off from your Roswell Mfg. Co. 


M4 | Gainesville Cotton Mill 
hands 
ds and do not turn over the work to you until (orp lip 1g ei gual peeeaenmaa e ee 


the theatre is operating satisfactorily. EMR MME OR isicd cio cckssevesie New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills ...........+:. Manchester 


Milstead Mfg. Co. 

Thomaston Cotton Mills 

Exposition Cotton Mill 

Habersham Mill 

Trion Company 

ieee eam PAGE, Os 8n 5 ck ek se ecie Union Point 
| Hillside Cotton Mill LaGrange 





GEORGIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Durham Hosiery Mills 

Pamona Mills Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. .....-.++5.- Lawhdale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills 

Consolidated Textile Corp. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baldwin Cotton Mills Chester 
Tucapau Mills Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Oo. .......-..008: Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. 

Monaghan Mills 

Drayton Mills 

Victor Mills 

| Conestee Mills 

Kershaw Cotton Mills 

A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. Abbeville Cotton Mills 

Chesnee Mills Ohesnee 


; > : Union-Buffalo Mills Buffalo 
The textile industry is demanding the best mov- Vaadatndataie tin 


ing pictures for their employees and that is why they | Victor-Monaghan Mills Jonesville 


. ( Paeelet Mie. Oo. co. ccccccccscccescccccese Pacelet 
regularly specify | Aragon Mills Rockhill 


| Graniteville Mfg. Oo. 
POWER’S 
| Issaqueens Mills Central 
by textile mills in the South than all other projectors | Winnsboro Mills Winnaboro 





Orr Cotton Mills Anderson 
That is why more Power's Projectors are used Di Bh Comvetetd Ge. i iiiscsccccccscccsss Glendale 


| Woodside Cotton Mills 
PROJECTORS 
CR A oh eek ec takes seeesiagie Clifton 
combined. Monatch Mills .... Lockhart 


We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply -parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 
theatre, we can supply them. 

We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 


No. Nine Nassau St. THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST, Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
F~hLDLDLDD>pLLaapLHhSSSSS SSS 
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Carding 


Carding is undoubtedly one of the most important processes in 
varn preparation. 


Here, accurate setting and drive conditions determine the 
strength of the stock and consequently call for the use of a special 
lubricant—one that is positive in its control of friction. 


Take the Lubrication of the comb box, for instance: 


The eccentrics located in the box MUST be kept at an even tem- 
perature to insure their maintaining the finely adjusted distance 
of the comb from the doffer cylinder and the even running of the 
sliver. It is only by maintaining this adjustment that the sliver 
runs even, and a lubricant that can be depended on to meet these 
conditions perfectly is 


Texaco Comb Box Lubricant 


Texaco Comb Box Lubricant is made especially for the purpose. 
It brings with it the freedom from mechanical] difficulties in the 
comb box and because of its long life in use, is exceptionally 
economical. 


Texaco Comb Box Lubricant is different from the lubricants of- 
fered for sale or now in use, and to prove conclusively that it is 
adequate for the work, we have only to cite two points: 


1 One filling of Texaco Comb Box Lubricant lasts two or 
three times as long as the other kinds. 


2 In every case we have shown that with Texaco Comb Box, 
lubricant there is a considerable reduction of frictional 
temperature in the box. Sometimes this difference exceeds 
15 degrees. 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Need of the Textile Mill. 


-—-——~-~-------~-—~-~—~-Free Subscription Blank------------—--=-------—- <= 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 
This coupon, when filled out and mailed to us, entitles you to a FREE 
subscription to our magazine, “Lubrication.” Published monthly by us 
and devoted exclusively to the scientific selection and use of lubricants, 


Name 


Street 
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An extract from the manuscript of the report at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., June 2 and 3. 


W. C. Cobb, of Ware Shoals, spoke as follows: “About two years ago I began to 
experiment with ball bearings on pickers. A salesman came around and talked ball 
bearings on pickers until, to get rid of him, I tried them on one set of machines, 
though I didn’t know just what I was doing myself. Finally I had aman go from my 
office and weigh the laps from these pickers. Then [ had him weigh the laps from 
all the pickers, as we had been putting back about 40 per cent of the laps; and by 
laps I mean the whole lap, not a single yard. I finally equipped all the aprons and 
eveners and we are now getting less than one per cent of the laps set back. 


“IT have to bring my goods up to a certain breaking strength,” continued Mr. Cobb, 

“and anyone who has never been up against that doesn’t pay much attention to the 

small things. But when the selling agent gives you just so much, say 75, you begin 
to look around for the little 
things. You will get busy 
and look around and see 
what is causing the trouble 
when you get some bad re- 
ports. I began in the picker 
room and I was surprised 
when I saw that I was 
throwing back 40 per cent of 
my laps. You understand 
the operator wasn’t throw- 
ing back 40 per cent all the 
time; he wouldn’t make that 
much work for himself. But 
when I put a man in there, 
and said, “Throw back every 
lap that is not up to stand 
ard.’ I saw what I was get- 
ting. I equipped my picker 
room with ball bearings all 
the way through, and kept 
that man in there, and some 
days now we have perfect 
reports.” 


For further information on 
textile applications write the 
Aldrich Machine Works, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St. Chicago, Jll. 


(214) 
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GETTING THE BOST OUT OF YOUR EQUIPMENT? 


PINNING machinery is costly. It Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives permit. 
represents a big investment. Your short-center drives, thus saving valuable 
returns on this investment are dependant floor space. They also enable you to get 


on two factors—labor and the machine’s great speed reductions without loss of 
efficiency. power due to belt slippage. Link-Belt 
You cannot always control the product- Silent Chain Drives are “Flexible as a Belt 
iveness of your help. But you can govern imi as a Gear—More Efficient than 


the efficiency of your machinery. 


Much depends upon your method of pow- Put your power transmission problems up 
er application. Many mills use Link-Belt to our experienced textile drive engineers. 
Silent Chain Drives, which give them Their advice will cost you nothing—may 
maximum production, for Silent Chain save you much. You will be: interested! 
Drives never slip, as do belting. This in our book No. 425 entitled “The Ideal 
Steady, positive application of power re- Drive for Textile Machinery”. Send for a 


sults in a more uniform, better product. copy. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver . Rindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bidg- 

e 5 it. . ° e 5 i le Frederick k Weble, Starks Bide - 

"1501 Park Bidg. ity, le ig ‘ < 2 New Orleans . C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bldg. 

Central National Bank Bldg. Beattle ‘ @ . .. 8. Birmingham. Ala. 8.L. Morrow, 720 Brown- Marx Bide. 

. 547 Ellicott aee . ° ° . . Charlotte, N.C. J. 8. — Com'! Bank Bldg. 
. nd National Bank Bide. ‘ 1 Canadian Link-Belt Co.. 

n-Prichard Bldg. ‘oronto and Montreal 


ntington, R 
H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO.. ” CHICAGO “NEW YORK. Woslwerts is DALLAS. TEXAS, Te Main St. 


LINK-BE LT 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 
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* See BELL AGING, 


Why Men Change 
to ALLIGATOR 


Strength comes first in belt lacing. Then follow: 
durability, ease and speed of application, efficiency 
in service, range and cost. 


Alligator is the Strongest Belt Lacing on Earth— 
and the most permanent. It is applied with a ham- 
mer in an average time of only three minutes. 


Mechanically perfect because it binds the long bur- 
den bearing belt fibres in equal service. “Every 
Tooth A Vise.” Rocker steel hinge pin endures in 
any service where the belt will run. The finished 
joint is flexible, separable and smooth on both sides. 


There is a size for every thickness of belting and 
the price is so reasonable that its use immediately 
becomes an economy. 


If you are not using Alligator now, write us for 
sample and our interesting book “Short Cuts to 
Power Transmission.” A trial of Alligator will be 
no less convincing than an analysis of its points. 


Sold through “Jobber-Dealer’’ trade channels the world over. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4619 Lexington Street Chicago, Ill. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C., 2 
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| that WILL NOT BURN OUT | 














he “Universal Giant” always has been looked 

upon as the highest development. in the field 

of Friction Clutches. BUT NOW for heavy 
drives—for places where you thought NO Friction 
Clutch could be used—even where others have failed 
ABSOLUTELY—we can furnish one that WILL 
stand up—that WILL carry the load—that WILL 
NOT BURN OUT —because the discs are covered 
with “NON-BURN” FRICTION LINING 








You should know more about it. 





T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Ba | | 
| 
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for Years 
and Years 
of Service 





Leather belting cut from the backbone center of selected hides, oak tanned by 
process carefully developed during 80 years of beit manufacturing experience. 


Cocheco Belting guarantees long uninterrupted service on all drives where 
leather can be used; it’s the kind of equipment that cuts charges for upkeep and 
deterioration down to the minimum. For instance—we recently cemented the 
laps on a Cocheco Belt that had been in daily use for 29 years and was appar 
ently good for as many more! 











[f you want further details of this kind of service write for our ‘‘ Belting Book- 
let.”’ It is full of useful belting data and contains definite information on in- 
stallations, uses, etc. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, New Hampshire 


BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. 
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RUN COOL, OIL BATHS 
NOT REQUIRED 


SMOOTH RUNNING _IM- 
PROVING QUALITY 


ANY REDUCTION IN 
SPEED IS POSSIBLE 


FREEDOM FROM OVER- 
HEAD CONSTRUCTION 


GUIDE LINKS HOLD CHAIN 
ON LINE 


UNIFORM SPEED INCREAS- 
ING PRODUCTION 


CLEANLINESS — CONGEN- 
IAL WORKING SUR- 
ROUNDINGS 


WITHOUT SLIP 

DURABLE 

POSITIVE SPEED RATIOS 
OPERATES QUIETLY 
BETTER LIGHTING 
BETTER PLANT LAYOUT 


Changing over Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. E. Sirrine, Mili Engineers and architects 


SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel, Producing More With Less. Engineers 
Planning Power Transmissions Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” Drives. 


Write Today for Booklet 





Visit Booth 611—Eighth National Exposition of Chemical Industries—Grand Central Palace, New York, September 11th to 16th 


MORSE CHAIN CO., :ASSHEMAMUEACTUNRSOF §=-«_ ITHACA N. Y. 


Morse Engineering Service. Benefit by Morse Service as others do. Assistance Without Obligation |} 
Address Nearest Office 
ATLANTA, GA ...702 Candler as. ze F. Scott & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA......... — Franklin Trust Bldg 
BALTIMORE, SS a Lae dikeicankarteael Lexington Bidg. 8-22 South 15th Street 
ON eee Tee 141 Milk &t. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..... So. 3rd e., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
OTTE FT 404 Commercial ~s oe Westing! 
Merchants L. & T. Bldg. 
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BOILER ROOM, PULP MILLS OF FILER FIBRE CO., FIBRE CITY,MICH. CRANE EQUIPPED. 


CRANE POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Is designed with the object of producing 
an efficient system having the longest 
possible life, the least liability of a break- 


down and a minimum cost of upkeep. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
fe) 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Y ' 
hia 
' 
Og 


Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


ON: 


aA RA TES 
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Manning Type Vertical Boiler 
Adapted for Mill ‘Work 








INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Represiateiive, BOSTON NEW YORK 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Shorter Days and Better Lighting 


You “turn on the lights” earlier each day, 
now that summer has gone. The mornings 
and evenings are dark for a longer time, and 
the dark days come more often. Further- 
more your rush season is at hand. But you 
can maintain daylight efficiency this fall if 
your plant is properly lighted with IVANHOE 
RLM reflectors and bowl-enameled MAZDA 
lamps. 

These scientifically designed metal reflect- 
ors, porcelain enameled green on the outside 
and white on the inside, direct the light you 
pay for on the working plane where you want 
it. They give you value received for every 
dollar you spend for current. And they en- 
able you to get more out of your mill in the 
wavy of product and profit, for good textile 
mill lighting accomplishes six desirable 
ends— 


First, it increases production because 
workmen can see more quickly. Second, it 
betiers employee morale. Third, it enables 
workmen to see machines runing idle. 
Fourth, it decreases spoilage, often as much 
as 50%. Fifth, it makes possible proper sani- 
tation. Sixth, it prevents many minor acci- 
dents. 

As a matter of fact, good textile mill light- 
ing is an investment that pays six dividends: 
every working day. Mill executives in every 
textile center have demonstrated that in their 
own plants and to their own satisfaction. 

Is your plant lighting adequate? Are you 
ready for the fall and winter days and the 
rush season just ahead? Near you is an 
IVANHOE distributor who will be glad to 
advise you without charge. See him at once, 
or write to us direct. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of General Electric Co. 
Cleveland Ohio 


‘‘Ivanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors Lighting Glassware, 
Adjusting Arms, and Illuminating Service. 


Anderson Self- 























Automatic Sprinkler 
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This dryer, especially constructed for dry- 
ing yarns that have been dyed by the 
Franklin Process, contains the strength 
and rigidity that have always been a feat- 
ure of other Grinnell Textile Dryers, 


GRINNELL 
TEXTILE DRYERS 


AUTOMATIC YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 

AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Wool, Hair or 

oils. 
Carbonizing Dryers for Noils and 
Rags. 

AUTOMATIC LOOPING DRYERS 
For drying Cotton Piece Goods, 
Plush, Carpet, Toweling and Under- 
wear. 

PACKAGE TYPE DRYER 
Especially designed for drying yarns 
dyed by the Franklin Process. 

TRUCK YARN DRYERS 
For drying Cotton and Wool Yarn 
in Skeins. 


COMPLETE AUTOMATIC CAR- 
BONIZING SYSTEMS FOR CLOTH 
Drying Systems applied to Tenter- 
ing Frames. 


Superior Mechanical Construction Increases 


Grinnell Dryer Efficiency 


The unequalled efficiency of Grinnell Textile 
Dryers is due in great part, of course, to their 
superior operating principles—to the large vol- 
ume of moderately heated, slow-moving air, 
which, where necessary, travels spirally against 
the material to be dried, and insures uniform 
drying with a minimum of fuel and power. 


But the right drying principle alone is not 
enough. Right mechanical construction is 
equally essential. Consequently the best thought 
of our organization has been concentrated on 
the elimination of those features which make 
the older types of drying machinery wasteful 
in operation and costly in upkeep. 


Instead of the one-half inch insulation which is 
commonly used, panels of Grinnell Dryers are 
insulated with a full inch of specially selected 
and prepared air-cell asbestos. The frame- 
work, too, is thoroughly insulated. 


The housing of the dryer consists of heavy 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 


Systems Heating Equipment 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


gauge pressed-steel forms with panels of two 
thicknesses of galvanized sheet steel which ex- 
actly fit these frames. 


The heating coils are made in our own plant. 
They are designed and placed with the utmost 
care, and before leaving our shops are tested 
to 175 pounds hydraulic pressure. 


Only our knowledge of heating problems, ac- 
quired through 70 years of experience, has 
made it possible for us to embody so success- 
fully the right drying principle into a thorough- 
ly practical and economical machine. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, or let one of 
our engineers explain to you personally and in 
detail, how Grinnell Dryers will save you time 
and money. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 
266 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. Sell- 
ing Agents for Southern States: G. G. Slaughter 
Machinery Company, Greenville, S. C. 


COMPANY 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Power and 


Process Piping 


Fittings, Hangers 
and Valves 


If it’s Drying, take it up with us 
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More Broad Looms Equipped 
With Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Twenty 90” sheeting looms have just been built by the Hopedale Manu- 
facturing Company for the Pepperell Manufacturing Company of Biddeford, 
Me. and equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 


This mill by specifying Hyatt roller bearings on these looms will secure 
the most modern, most economical equipment—the kind that pays for 
itself in decreased cost and dependable, uninterrupted operation. 


Since Hyatt equipped narrow looms have shown a power saving of 23.4%, 
it is only natural to expect that the power saving on these broad looms will be 


even greater. 


One good feature of Hyatt bearing looms that will make them popular with 
the weavers at Pepperell has been expressed by several mills as follows: 


‘*The weavers find the looms are much easier to handle when it is 
necessary to turn the crank shaft a part of a revolution in order 
to put up an end.”’ 


These looms will require oiling only three or four times a year and the bearings 
will give their economic service throughout the life of the looms. 


Specify that your looms be Hyatt equipped and secure real dependability 
and economy. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. _tadustriat Bearings Division New York, N. Y. 


Motor Bearings Division, Detroit USE Pacific Coast Division 
Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago HYATT San Francisco 


Hyatt equipped 90’ loom 
built by the Hopedale 
Manufacturing 

Company, 

Milford, 

Mass. 
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Did You Ever Push a Lawn Mower? 


Do you remember when you bought your first lawn mower and how 
proud you were of it? 

Do you remember how you hung your coat on the veranda rail, care- 
fully oiled the mower, and the apparent ease with which you mowed the 
first straight path right through the middle of the lawn? 

And do you remember how you looked back from the end of that first 
swath with the satisfied feeling that all the grass in that particular area 
would be about an even two inches long? 

And how it wasn’t? 

Remember the long individual spears that lifted their defiant heads 
from that clipped area in spite of you? 

Do you recall how much harder that mower pushed as you widened 
out the mowed area, and how it seemed that you would never reach the 
end of what was at first only a little piece of lawn? 

Remember how your wife laughed when you rolled up your sleeves 
and dug in with the determination that you would mow that lawn if if 
took all summer? 

And how it looked like it was going to? 

And do you remember when it was all done the great number of 
those individual spears that remained and demanded special attention? 

Sure you do. But did you ever stop to compare that experience with 
your experience in the advertising field and note the similiarity? 

Remember your first two-page splash and how proud you were of it? 

And remember how disappointed you were when it didn’t knock 
down every prospective customer in the field and bring him into your 
fold? 

Do you recall how much more effort it took to approve the bills for 
space each month as the months rushed by at an unheard of rate, while 
the sales department seemed to be asleep on the job? 

And how somebody told you that the business paper you were using 
was no good and didn’t reach the people you wanted? 

That if you would use a different one you would soon push Rocke- 
feller off the peak? 

And how you got sore at the knockers and kept pounding away at 
your prospective customers in your own way? 

Do you remember how you finally found you were covering the field 
and doing business with most of them? | 

And that the proportionately few remaining stood out like those long 
spears of grass in the lawn? 

Remember how you went after those individualists with special 
methods? 

And how you finally won over some of them? 

And the others are excellent exercise to keep the sales department on 
its toes? 

So there is a similarity between mowing lawns and advertising. 

You learned early in the game that a regularly clipped lawn looked 
better and mowed easier. 

Just so with advertising. The irregular advertiser gets lost in the tall 
grass and is forgotten between times, while the man who comes to bat 
every month keeps out the high grass and has his business lawn looking 
like velvet. 





J.C. Dobson, 
President and Manager The Texas Hosiery Mills, 


Dallas, Texas. 


“Your monthly journal is an excellent maga- 
zine and I read each copy with a great deal of 
interest. It contains technical information 
applying to all departments in our plant and 
is a source of valuable information for the 


heads of our 
different de- 
partments. ” 














An Open Door Versus Back Stairs. 


President Harding has revived the suggestion that 
cabinet members be given seats and voices on the floors 
of the two houses of Congress. It is an eminently good 
suggestion. If there is any of our citizens to whom it 
should appeal it is those who have had experience in di- 
recting or managing the affairs of corporations. 

Off-hand one might think that the issue involves a 
mere question of political science, fit for diseussion only 
by professors and those deep thinkers who write for the 
heavy types of magazines. It would seem to have little of 
that practical potency and immediate importance that ad- 
heres to what Congress did yesterday or what the President 
or a member of the cabinet may do tomorrow. But it 
bears very pointedly on those things as well as on the ele- 
mental principles of government. For if members of the 
cabinet had seats in our national legislative body the ac- 
tions of Congress often would be more intelligible, even 
if not more praiseworthy. And the performances of the 
executive departments could not be clothed in the deep 
mystery which too often surrounds them. 

In fact, to touch briefly on the political science of it, 
it was never intended by the founders of the Government 
that cabinet members should not sit in Congress. All that 
the Constitution does is to give Congress the right to say 
who shall take part in its discussions. It was assumed that 
the age-old rule of representative government by which 
legislative bodies insisted on the presence of ministers 
would prevail. This is shown by The Federalist which was 
written by the chief makers of the Constitution. History 
also shows that the fixing of a contrary rule was more a 
trick of strategy than a setting aside of principle. Ham- 
ilton expected to go in person on the floor of Congress and 
advocate his plan for establishing the national credit. Those 
who were opposed to that plan feared the power of his 
voice; they did not want to meet him in open debate. So 
they slipped into a resolution calling for this famous report 
on the national eredit the requirement that he communicate 
with the Congress “in writing.” That’s how the rule bar- 
ring cabinet members from the floor of Congress happened 
to be made. Even in that ease it did not suffice for the 
purpose intended. Hamilton finally won his point, but, to 
do so, he had to resort to back stairs methods. When he 
couldn’t appeal directly to Congress itself, and through it 
it to the country, he made deals with individual members 
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and groups of members of Congress whereby the adoption 
of his financial scheme was brought about. Incidentally, 
the city of Washington, in a way, is a monument to the 
first practice of “trading” between an executive department 
and Congress. It was established on its present site in re- 
turn for votes which secured the adoption of Hamilton’s 
plan for giving the new government a sound credit. 

The oft-made statement that our scheme of government 
rests on the independence of departments is untrue. The 
Constitution itself makes the departments interdependent. 
The President has legislative power; the Senate has execu- 
tive power. Nor are free or representative institutions 
dependent on any such unworkable principle. The freest 
and most representative governments in the world make 
ministeries directly responsible to the national legislative 
body. 

We cannot go that far without changing the Constitu- 
tion but there is no reason why Congress and the executive 
departments sheuld not work together freely—in the open. 
They cannot do it, however, so long as a stone wall stands 
between them, and all kinds of secretive underground and 
backstayrs passageways are used in dealing with each other. 

Anyone who knows how things are done in Washing- 
ton, knows that formal communications between Congress 
and the executive departments mean next to nothing. In- 
formal communications mean everything. Deals and dick- 
ering have much more weight on legislation and adminis- 
tration than open discussions carried on “in writing’ be- 
tween the law-makers and the administrators. 

Suppose your board of directors were not permitted to 
communicate with the president or superintendent of a fac- 
tory except “in wiring.” Suppose that boards of direc- 
tors and the executives of corporations were held separate- 
ly responsible by stockholders. Suppose that, instead of 
free discussion between board and executives, there were 
substituted secret dickering between members of the board 
and different executives. Yet that substantially is the way 
our greatest business enterprise, the Federal Government, 
is operated so far as Congress and the executive depart- 
ments are concerned. 

And that is one reason why the public knows so little 
of the actual whys and hows of much that happens in 
Washington. 

* If cabinet members were required to attend certain 
sessions of Congress they would be questioned publicly 
as to any matters relating to their departments. They 
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could press their proposals on Congress openly. A weak 
member of the cabinet inevitably would be showed up to 
the country ; as it is he ean eseape by passing heavy burdens 
on to subordinates. The floors of Congress again would 
take on a meaning that they long ago lost; for legislation 
no lenger is shaped in the open forum but in committee 
rooms and lobbies and in byways unknown to the Consti- 
tution. 

Thus eabinet members on the floors of Congress would 
mean much more to the legislative than to the executive 
department. The change might restore the House of Rep- 
resentatives to some measure of the prestige it once possess- 
ed and to something like the dignity of the English House 
of Commons. 

Above all it would clear up much of the confusion that 
now obseures the conduct of national affairs. 

The establishment of a budget system was a step in that 
direction; the change urged by President Harding would 
be an equally long and decided move forward. 

And Congress which, sadly, has become a free subject 
for cheap wit and scornful joke, should be the last to stand 
in the way of it. 


The Manager’s Problem. 


The ambition on the part of every amateur band man 
to play the lead cornet is a healthy sign of a desire for ad- 
vancement. It should not be discouraged. But when that 
ambition reaches a point where the second cornets, the 
second and third trombones and the second and third altos 
are all trying to play the same part as the solo B-flat cor- 
net, then the harmony of proper arranging and instru- 
mentation is lost, and the result is unbalanced and dis- 
cordant. 

Special mention has been made of certain instruments 
not because those particular instruments will be more dis- 
cordant than any of the others if playing the wrong parts, 
but because the parts assigned to them are simple and 
uninteresting. The work usually assigned the other in- 
struments is sufficiently difficult to keep these players ab- 
sorbed, but those on the dull, easy harmony vamping are 
always trying stunts, frequently at the most inopportune 
moments, to the disgruntlement of the bandmaster. 

Heads of industrial institutions, like cotton mills, are 
but bandmasters in anofher sphere. Their players manip- 
ulate machines instead of instruments. Each individual 
employee accomplishes a certain important thing—some- 
times seemingly inconsequential—frequently monotonous 
and uninteresting—but nevertheless important and neces- 
sary if the finished product of the plant is to achieve and 
maintain a desirable reputation for quality. Frequently 
the principal problem of the mill manager is to stimulate 
the ambition of these day wage workers, to create in them 
a desire to play the “lead cornet,” if the simile is permis- 
sible, and at the same time make them understand the true 
value and importance of their routine work, the harmonious 
undertone, if you please, that is so necessary for any per- 
fect result, whether it be the perfect rendition of a musical 
composition or the production of a perfect piece of cloth. 

How this problem is solved in some mills and by some 
superintendents is occasionally described in Corron. In the 
August number several articles were devoted to the educa- 
tional methods being developed at certain mills and groups 
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of mills and, in some instances, the results that were being 
obtained were shown. On another page of this month’s 
issue is a story telling how a superintendent talks with his 
operatives in an endeavor to build up morale, which is the 
the basis upon which teamwork as well as individual inter- 
est is founded. The musical development at the mills of 
Senator Comer, also described in this issue, is another angle 
on the situation. 

These are but characteristically individual viewpoints 
on methods for the solution of the problem outlined. They 
evinee the desire to aid in the creation of a more efficient 
working force. But they are also indicia pointing to a 
real need that has been uncovered in industrial organiza- 
tions. Probably many other methods have been evolved 
to obtain this same result and we shall be glad to have 
our readers advise us of what they are doing to lead the 
operatives to brighten the corners where they are, to 
breed contentment among them, to induce a feeling of 
loyalty toward the mill and village, and at the same time 
to stimulate their ambition for positions higher and better, 
more responsible. and more remunerative. 


Southern Textile Exposition. 


Everyone is looking forward to the Fifth Southern 
Textile Exposition to make a name for itself as not only 
the largest, but the most successful and interesting one 
yet. And from all reports no one is to’be disappointed, 
if advance arrangements and plans are any indication. As 
has been reported, the Fifth Exposition will be held at 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., from October 19 to 25 in- 
elusive. All available space, the management says, even 
unto the baleony, has been contracted for, and this insur- 
ance of plenty of exhibits, with the added indication of a 
well balanced and diversified list of products to be exhibited, 
means that this show, just like each of its predecessors, 
is going to surpass the previous one, and will, to coin a 
new expression, be bigger and better than ever. 

Further indications are that considerable new ma- 
chinery, equipment and devices will be presented to sou- 
thern mill men’s attention for the first time at this show, 
while other exhibits will include products absolutely new. 
It is well known that during the time intervening since the 
Greenville show in 1920, a multitude of up-to-date and 
efficiency-producing items for the textile mill has been 
developed, which will be one of the interesting features of 
the Exposition next month. 

The Exposition management, utilizing past experience, 
will inaugurate at this year’s show a number of new ideas 
and arrangements. One of these is that the show will begin 
on Thursday morning, being open on Friday and Saturday, 
but closing for Sunday, the 22nd, to give exhibitors and 
visitors a day of rest, and re-opening on Monday morning 
and continuing until Wednesday night. Another new 
plan of the management which should prove a convenience 
and comfort is the construction of two flights of stairs to 
the baleony from the stage, one flight on each side. These 
steps are 36 inches wide and have a landing half way 
up. They are heavily constructed, and the arrangement 
should be considerably less confusing than in former shows, 
when all traffie to and from the baleony used the same 
stairways at the front of the building. 
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Testing Cotton Fabrics for Strength 


BY A TESTER. 


In a previous article, “Testing Cotton Yarn for 
ength,” the writer endeavored to point out that the 
rd “strength” is a relative term. One yarn of the same 
cht and grade might show quite a difference in strength. 

s difference would be due to a difference in moisture 

ent. Furthermore, the tests should have due regard 
the weight of the sample tested. Yarn sold for 8’s/3 ply 

size 78/3 ply and with the same moisture content, 
yarn would have a proportionately greater strength as 
weight is greater. 

This variation resulting from moisture and weight also 

ds for fabries. Adjustments must be made for weight 

direct proportion. That is, select a standard weight 
square yard for the fabric to be tested, (provided, of 
irse, there is no standard), then adjust the strength 

»wn by the tests to this standard by direct proportion. 

ijustments must be made for moisture by using the form- 

. stated. This formula will be found to be correct on 

st goods, however, it is undoubtedly true that some 

ides of cotton will probably test slightly different from 

e figured result of this formula. For purposes of com- 
paring the relative strength of several samples of the same 

ods, this small degree of error is of minor importance. 

ie formula was based on the fact that for every one per 
ent of moisture regain there is about six and one-half per 
ent added strength, within the normal limits of moisture 
ontent. 

It must be borne in mind, though, that the weight 
iriable assumes that there is a normal moisture regain. By 
this is meant that the adjustment for weight should be 
ade after the adjustment for moisture. Or, adjust for 
trength from the proportion of the bone dry weights. 

To make the matter clearer an actual problem will be 
onsidered. Suppose we are to compare two samples of 
re fabrie. One sample weighs 17.60 ounces per square 
ird and contains 7.50 per cent of moisture regain; the 
ther sample weighs 17.35 ounces per square yard and 
ontains 6.50 per cent of moisture regain. The first sample 
ested normally 265 pounds warp-way and 275 pounds 
lling-way. The second sample tested normally 260 pounds 
varp-way and 270 pounds filling-way. The first sample 
ad 1 per cent more moisture regain than the second and 
eighed in its bone dry state 16.37 ounces per square yard, 
s compared to a weight of 16.30 ounces per square yard 
f the second sample, or about 0.4 per cent heavier. We 
now that had the second sample the same moisture con- 
ent it would break about 6.5 per cent higher, which would 
e 277 pounds warp-way and 287 pounds filling-way. Add- 
ng the 0.4 per cent weight to the second sample would 

idd approximately another pound to both tests, clearly 
howing that the second sample though testing weaker 
vas actually stronger than the first. 

The determination of the weight per square yard of 
abrie from small samples requires the utmost care. The 
usual method pursued for this computation is to cut out a 
small square with a die. The proportion between this 
weight and the weight per square yard will be as the num- 
ber of square inches in the eut sample, is to the number 
of square inches in a square yard. There is a tendency 





among the testers of heavy fabric to use a ten-inch square. 
This is drawn in the center line of the roll and eut out with 
seissors. It will be found more accurate in its results 
than the smaller samples, besides affording space for 
marking upon it information desirable for proper identifi- 
eation of the specimen. The writer has found it prac- 
ticable and helpful to write the name of the manufacturer, 
his style number, the normal weight, and the bone dry 
weight on these ten-inch squares. After a number of sam- 
ples for comparison are so marked, the moisture, regain, 
and weight per square yard can be recorded on the regular 
report sheet. 

The preparation of samples for testing necessarily de- 
pends upon the method of testing. The usual method con- 
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Fic. 1. THe Sreip Test. 
sists in breaking the number of ends in one inch. The 
warp and filling threads being tested independently. There 
is the well known Mullen’s test which ruptures both warp 
and filling threads at the same moment by means of hydrau- 
lie pressure upon a rubber diaphragm across which is 
stretched the specimen. This test, hawever, cannot be used 
on fabrie which is constructed with the view of strength 
being required in its use. For example, tire fabric has not 
been successfully tested in this manner, because the rub- 
ber diaphragm usually bursts with the fabric, making the 
test too expensive and irksome. This test is well adapted 
to knitted fabries. (The writer believes that the Mullen’s 
test or a similar test could be devised which places stress 
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Length 
Fig. 2. THe Gras TEst. 

simultaneously upon the warp and filling threads and a 
very instructing result could be obtained. The manufac- 
turer would then be enabled to know exactly how much 
foree would be required to punch a given sized hole in 
the fabric.) The grab test is made by placing a large spe- 
cimen in the jaws and biting into the fabric with jaws of a 
predetermined width and set a predetermined distance 
apart. The jaws are usually one inch wide and set one inch 
apart. The strip test first referred to is most generally used 
and is the most reliable test yet devised for fabrics built for 
strength. Figures 1 and 2 illustrate these two tests as they 
are made in a jaw stretching testing machine. 

The strip test is begun by marking out the rectangular 
test strips near the center line of the roll of fabric. All 
tests regardless of whether for strength, crimp, or gauge 
should be made near the center of the roll, for near the 
selvage the fabric is slightly distorted and the tests are not 
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true indices of the condition of the material. The usual 


dimensions are 11% inches by 7 inches. <A line should be 
drawn down the center of each test strip for purposes of 
centering the strip in the jaws of the testing machine. Some 
testers prefer 2-inches width test strips—maintaining that 
this width ravelled down will have less distortion of the 
threads due to the ravelling proéess, than the 14-inch 
width. However, if the strips are ravelled down to the 
number of ends in one inch as carefully as they should be, 
there should not be any difference in the tests, even though 
a 3-inch width were used. Certainly, the strips should have 
the location of the warp and filling threads the same as 


they were before the specimen was removed from the body 


A VerticaL TESTING MACHINE. 


Fic. 3. 
of the roll. 
better by the use of wide strips, he should use wide strips, 


If the tester thinks this can be aecomplished 


but it is not advisable to use any narrower than 11-inch 
strips. The point is to have enough length of thread pro- 
truding out from the ravelled piece to maintain the weave 
and prevent displacement of the individual threads. There 
should be about five tests warp-way and five filling-way 
from each roll. 

After cutting the strips out, they are ravelled down to 
the number of threads in one inch as determined by count- 
ing the average picks and sley of the cloth. No attempt 
should be made to measure the width instead of counting 
the threads, unless the weave is close; 40x40, for example. 
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Every strip should be carefully checked before testing 
be sure it contains the proper number of ends. If ea 


warp and filling thread has a tensile strength, alone, « 
say, sixteen pounds, one may perceive the error resulti: 


from a miscount of one thread. 

Strength testing of fabric in a machine is much mo 
complicated than it appears to the layman. The me 
clamping of a test strip in the stretching jaws and thro\ 
ing the machine in gear is by no means the whole sto 
While it is not intended to make this feature of testi: 
seem difficult, or to require long experience, it is best 
consider it as such, rather than to assume that anyone w! 
can read the breaking weight from the dial, is capable « 
testing fabric. 

The test piece must be placed accurately in the jay 
so that its threads under tension are at right angles to tl! 


faces of the jaws. Also, the center line of the strip mu: 


HorizontaL TESTING MACHINE. 


Fig. 4. 
be within the center line of the jaws. 
clamped just tight enough to prevent slippage without 
Shearing is oceurring when every 


The jaws must be 


shearing the fabrie. 
rupture takes place at the edge of the -jaws. 
ruptures occur at this point which are not necessarily cut 
in two by pressure. If there is frequent breakage at th: 
jaw, though, it will be best to clamp the strips less tightly 

For centering the strips there are a number of methods 
and devices available. Some who are quite experienced in 
the art, do not desire ‘any assistance in this operation and 
depend entirely upon the eye. However, if no mechanical 
device is used, it will be best to draw a line down the cente1 
of the strip and also paint with white enamel a thin, 
straight line on the face of both upper jaws, denoting the 
center. The strip can then be centered by placing the 
penciled line in the same plane with the lines on the jaw 
faees. 

A centering device is 
was devised by the writer. 
centering the pieces, as well as increasing the rapidity of 
the tests. It will be observed that a glass is clamped to th 
moving jaw in such manner as to lie a fraction of an inch 
above the test strip. This glass has etched upon its face 
a straight line which is first placed in the center line ot 
the jaws and just above the center line of the axis of pull- 
This location is found by measurement and the glass clamp- 
ed in this position by means of the adjustable clamps. To 
center the strip with this device it is only necessary to place 
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illustrated by Figure 3 which 
It was found very helpful in 
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penciled line down the center of the strip, directly under 





h the strip sliding between the jaws of the machine. 


warp and filling. curves of tests made om a piece of square 
line on the glass. There is, of course, sufficient space woven tire fabric. It will be noted that the stretch is less 
ween the glass and the strip te prevent any interference and the strength greater in the filling than in the warp. 
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The crimp is, of course, always less in the filling and hence 


As was stated in reference to yarn testing, it is best to the net stretch is less. The warp bearing the major por- 


chase the most up-to-date testing machinery to obtain tion of the strain of weaving, will have lost some of its 
renas 5 - 


able results. The power driven horizontal tester illus- strength and this is also affected by the greater amount 


ted in Figure 4 is used in testing tire fabric and heavy of crimp. These charts are very helpful in comparing the 


k. The recorder is a desirable attachment which draws results of various changes in the goods, due t6 manufac- 


tress and strain curve of each test. Figure 5 shows the 

















Fig. 5. THe Warp anp Finurnec Curves Fro 
A Prece or Square Woven Tire Fapric. 
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turing, and also serve as a machine 
made record of the tests. 

Lighter fabries are tested by 
means of a vertical tester. The method employed is the 
same as the horizontal. However, the horizontal tester is 
much handier to operate and the specimens are more easily 
placed in the jaws. <A vertical machine jis pictured in 
Fig. 6. 

The testing of fabries for strength is becoming more and 
more important with the strict specifications which fabric 
for mechanical purposes is bought. Manufacturers will do 
well to develop this department to the highest efficieney 
and dignity, for in the testing laboratory the finished prod- 
uct speaks for itself. 
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Determining Costs in a Cotton Mill 


BY BENN KERSHAW. 








In finding costs in a cotton mill it is first necessary to 
divide the various departments, also the various operations 
in each department, into what will be termed units, each 
unit to inelude only the machines which perform similar 
operations and through which the stock passes in prac- 
tically the same manner. 

Following this method, then all machinery which is 
directly connected to the picking will be considered as one 
unit. Coming to the carding we may class this as one 
unit, the drawing may be classed as another unit, combing 
as another unit and so on through the entire mill until 
we come to the weave room, where a different condition 
arises. In the operations previous to the weave room, the 
operation of each type of machine and the pay attached 
thereto are identical, but coming to the looms we find both 
plain and fancy work running and it would be hardly 
fair to consider the weaving as one unit because condi- 
tions are not the same on both types of looms; a loom fixer 
has more looms per section on plain work than he does 
on faney work, a fancy loom requires more supplies than 
a plain loom; thus,each kind of loom must be considered 
as a separate unit. 

Different mills, according to their organization, will of 
course be found to vary in the make-up of their units, thus 
a list covering all cases can hardly be given. In this con- 
nection, it may be said that should any doubt exist in a 
person’s mind when making up a list of units, as to whether 
a certain operation or portion of a mill should be classed 
as a separate unit, or put in with some other unit, by all 
means make that particular part a separate unit and so 
avoid confliction. 

The first thing now to decide upon is the number of 
units and their composition, and after this has been de- 
termined, there are several other items to be obtained, as 
follows: 

1. Floor space oceupied by each separate unit. 


2. Cost of floor. space for each unit. 

3. Cost of machinery in each unit. 

4. Horsepower required to drive machinery in each 
unit. 


The second item should include, besides the construction 
of that part of the building, the installation of all appar- 
atus that may belong to that part of the building, such as 
heating, lighting, fire protection, humidifying, etc. 

The third item, besides the cost of bare machinery, must 
include the cost of erection, cost of shafting and transmis- 
sion, supplies for starting, and any other item which may 
belong to this unit, so that an accurate cost figure for manu- 
facturing may be obtained. S 

The mill used as a means of illustration in this ease 
will be a cloth mill of approximately 67,000 spindles, mak- 
ing both carded and combed work and selling the cloth in 
the grey state. 

The accompanying table shows the units into which our 
mill is divided, also columns are provided for cost of 
floor space, amount oceupied, cost of machinery where 
necessary; and also the horsepower needed to operate ma- 
chinery where necessary. 





In addition to the columns described there are also othe 
columns provided which show what per cent each iter 
bears to its own column. Thus the column headed “Floo 
Space” shows for office, 5,000 square feet occupied, whil: 
the total of the column is 281,311 square feet; the 
5,000 — 281,311 = 1.78 per cent of total floor space o 
cupied by the office. This item will be found in the colum 
next to the one marked floor space. 























UNIT TABLE. 
| J | Cost | % | % | % 
Unit | Floor of | of Floor of Cost of | of |Hrse.| of 

| Space |Total| Space |Total|Machinery|Total| Pow.) Tot: 
Office ...| 5,000] 1.78] 10,000.00| 3.00}..........].....).....].... 
Picking | 65,198] 1.85) 5,156.41) 1.55) 12,371.75| 1.24) 80! 3.4 
Carding | 10,824| 3.85 10,607.52) 3.19] 56,580.27) 6.96 98) 4.1 
Combing 7,538) 2.69) 7.387.24| 2.21| 49,060.00] 6.04 32} 1.3 
Drawing | 2,328| .838 2,281.24 .68| 7,288.50 -90| 15) .6 
Slubbing | 1,600} .57) 1,568.00) .47 5,111.52 63| 10 A 
ist Inter.| 2,100 -75| 2,058.00| .62| 9,509.72) 1.17] 15} 
2nd Inter.| 4,284] 1.52} 4,198.32] 1.26] 31,211.52) 3.84] 50| 2.1 
= nil dese 6.10; 16,816.80) 5.05) 86,088. ae ony 180) 7.6: 

arp | 

Spinning | 38,200/13.58 37,436.00|11.24)108,845.96/13.51| 740/31.5 
Filling ..| 34,600/12.30] 33,908.00/10.20| 98,847.00/12.16| 520/22.1 
Spooling 5,200) 1.85) 5,096. 00) 1.538 4,923.00} .61| 8 3 
Twisting | 6,336) 2.25! 6,209.28] 1.86! 17,820.00] 2.19} 90] 3.8 
Warping 5,376] 1.91) 5,268.48] 1.58] 6,090.20) .75/ 6.21 
Slashing | 4,158) 1.48} 4,074.84) 1.22] 4,870.00 20 6] .2 
Drawing- 

ME Sic s] 2,680 95) 2,626.40} sb 396.87 | a 
Plain | | | | 
at g | 51,860 gee 84,272. sy wah 30) 120,245.68|14.79| 250/10.6 

ancy | 
as 37,224 13.24| 6,048. 90! 18.16) 91,406.80/11.24| 230) 9.8 

oth | | 

Room 8,600; 1.66 3,528.00) 1.06) ~- 4,190.00 2} ° 10) «4: 
Machine | | | se 

Shop . ‘| 2,585 92| 2,533.30 16! 5,000.00 62) 10! 45 
Power 9,460} 3.36] 18,920.00) 5.68] 94,228.00!11. Sol... ser 
Storage | 24,000| 8.50 8,640.00} 2.59). 4 2 a: 

Total 281.311] 100/333.075.53 100/814. ‘085. 53 ‘100 2; 349). 

















(Note. The amounts in money in the above table are indicated 
by the correct placing of the decimal point, which in all cases is 
placed between dollars and cents, no dollar sign being used.) 


Detail of Labor Costs. 
Card Room. 

After splitting the mill into its several units and at- 
taching to each unit the items considered necessary, we 
are now ready to consider the reports from the various de- 
partments as to production and pay. 

In making up these reports it is very essential that 
they be so constructed, that the person who is to figure 
the costs from them may be saved all unnecessary labor. 
In order that this may be so, every unit must be kept dis- 
tinetly separate and each item attached to its own unit. It 
is also an essential factor that the person undertaking to 
produce an accurate cost basis must have a fair working 
knowledge of the mill, so that any changing condition may 
be analyzed quickly and accurately. 

The accompanying table shows the card room lay-out 
and in order that the various divisions may be clearly under- 
stood a brief description is here given. 

There are eight different hank rovings being produced 
at the jack frames, namely, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 
25 hank. This, however, is not all the divisions that are 
to be made, as some of the same hank roving is being 
made from different stock, also some of it is carded and 
some is combed. 

Each division must be made so that only that hank is 
included that is made from the same stock, run through the 
same machines and having the same weight on each ma- 
chine. In the table we will find fourteen different hank 
rovings shown, no two of which are running under exactly 
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the same conditions, regardless of the fact that in several 
instanees the same number of hank roving is being pro- 
duced at the jack frames. 

WEIGHTS FOR OARD ROOM LAY-OUT. 


hk.} 8 hk. 
hk.}10 hk. 


hk.}10 hk. 
bk./12 hk, 
hk,|10 hk, 
.|14 hk. 
(14 hk. 
5 hk,/16 hk, 
118 hk. 
./20 hk. 
5 hk./18 hk. 


AAAAAR RRO cL 
oon 
o> 
shal 





ao 
aa 
‘nel. 


-|50 gr.J55 gr. 
...|12 02.|50 gr.|55 gr. 

..|12 02./50 gr.|55 gr. 120 hk, 
..+«|10 02./40 gr.|50 gr.|55 h ‘6 hk.i25 hk. 
f....|10 02./40 gr.|50 gr. 55 gr.|.70 hk.|6.6 hk./25 hk. 
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It must be kept firmly in mind aa any production 
report sent in from the card room to be used for finding 
costs must have each hank roving listed separately, no two 
being combined for any reason whatsoever. In eontrast 
to this it is not, however, necessary to make all these divi- 
sions when making out the pay roll, as all the 10 hank, for 
instance, may, when indicating the amount of pay, be 
grouped together if the piece work price is the same in 
each case. 

A production report from the card room for one week, 
showing the production at the jack frames is shown here- 
with. 

Referring to this production repovt and to the card 
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room lay-out plan also given, the assembling of figures 
should be done in such a way as to show the production 
of any weight, or hank, on any unit in such order that the 
amount may be readily determined. In place of showing 
the production at that particular machine, however, the 
pounds produced at the jack frames will be given, because 
since there is no practical way of telling accurately the 
CARD ROOM PRODUCTION REPORT. 


| Hank Roving | Pounds Produced 





Carded Work | - 3107 
Oarded Work | 10 4092 
Combed Work | 10 2051 
Combed Work | 12 | 6295 
Combed Work 10 2547 
Combed Work | 14 | 255 
Combed Work | 14 1374 
Combed Work | 16 2857 
Combed Work 18 1230 
Combed Work | 20 235 
. | Combed Work 18 1066 
| Combed Work | 20 101 
| Combed Work | 25 1494 
“E.| Combed Work 25 785 


To 





a 
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number of pounds any one machine in the card room may 
produce, the pounds actually produced at the jack frames 
will suffice. 

A further reference to the lay-out plan will show the 
production in pounds on any weight, at any machine, in a 
manner very readily understood. 

Thus the jack frames will be found to be producing 
25,210 pounds of roving, which was run through the card 
as 50 grain sliver, while 2,279 pounds was produced whice 
passed through the cards as 40 grain sliver. Mention is 
here made that these divisons will be used frequently late: 
in this work. 


Carp Room Lay-Ovur Puan. 


| K 
Stock | 1% | 1% 
H.R. | 8 | 


12 oz. 


10 oz. 


| 3107 


| 
| 3107 





50 gr. 


40 gr. 





55 gr. 
50 gr. 


60 gr. | 
55 gr. 








.60 hk. | ; 
.70 hk. | 


| 4092 | 2051 | 2 








1.04 hk. 
1.35 hk. | 
1.65 hk. | 




















Total 


25210 


2279 


25210 


2279 





18011 
2279 











| 25210 
2279 











14985 
7118 
2279 


3107 
14985 
4486 
2632 
2279 
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Next comes the pay roll, which is divided into day work 
and piece work, in which the arrangement is so made that 
the total for any one unit may be very readily drawn off. 
Taking for instance the total general expense, this will be 
found to be 134.00, for picking the amount is 70.00, for 
earding 109.80, and so on. The arrangement of the sheet 
in this manner makes the information readily accessible 
and is of great assistance to the one who is in charge of 
the costs and who must obtain them from the pay roll. 
CARD ROOM PAY ROLL. 
Pay Work 





Piece Work 





| | Hank | 
Position Hrs. Rate Amt.| Total | Roving |Amount 
Overseer .... 48 .9583 SL ae | 60 | 41.96 
2nd Hand . 48 .625 PES .70 | 4.46 
Elevator Man . 48 375 18.00 sbi 1.04 | 3.66 
Scrubber .... 48 .25 ye eee re 1.35 | 30.80 
Sweeper a pain 48 .25 SO Pe 1.65 | 18.74 
Waste Man ..... .| 48 .3541 17.00} 134.00 2.00 | 7.24 
Boss Picker .| 48 .4583 FO eee | 2.60 10.60 
3 Picker Tend+rs 144 .3333 48.00 70.00 | 38.50 | 69.46 
Boss Grinder . -| 48 .62 ks | 4,95 35.26 
Asst. Grinder . 48 .4375 8 Serer 5.25 | 21.92 
Card Strippers 144 .41 59.04; 109.80 | 6.60 24.44 
Doubler Tender 48 .8541 i | pe 8.00 | 28.84 
2 Ribbon Tenders . 96 .8541 > eer 10.00 106.86 
Boss Comber .... 48 625 a es ee 12.00 | 96.68 
3rd Hand Combers . 48 4791 BB.00} ow a ees 14.00 | 81.70 
5 Comber Tenders 240 .4166 100.00} 204.00 | 16.00 67.66 
Drawing Tenders ../144 .3437 49.50| 49.50 | 18.00 | 64.48 
8rd Hand Slubbers ..| 48 .4588 Fay | 20.00 12.04 
2 Back Tenders, Ist | | | 
ne Pea 96 906 ft | 25.00 | 106.60 
j 
3rd Hand _ Roving | | 
Frames .... 48 .4972 . F .  Reepene i Sea oo | 836.70 
2 Roving Men .| 96 .8125 | SOP e Meee 
Speeder Oilers 96 3125 30.00] 183.87 |......./Piece 
| —— | |Work 
Day 701.17 | | 


Work Total | 
| | | 


Total Pay Roll ([1537.87 | | 





It is now considered that enough information has been 
given to enable the labor costs to be easily determined at 
any unit in the eard room. The term “labor cost’ is so 
defined as to include all expense for labor which comes in 
direct contact with thé product as it passes through the 
various manufacturing processes. 

Cost Per Pound at Pickers. 

Providing all cotton were passed through the pickers 
at practically the same rate of production, the labor cost 
per pound could be determined very readily by dividing 
the total labor costs on pickers by the pounds produced 
this amount being in all cases the pounds produced at the 
jack frames. In some cases, however, there is a different 
rate of production on the different kinds of cotton run, so 
that in a ease of this kind it would not be correct to say 
that all cotton costs the same amount per pound for run- 
The cost in the picking department, however, is so 


slight, that only in exceptional eases would a separation be 


ning. 


justifiable. 
The mill which in this ease has been used for an example 
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is assumed to have a weekly theoretical production on the 
pickers, running 10-ounce laps, of 8,640 pounds, and on 
those running 12-ounce laps, of 10,260 pounds. A separa- 
tion will be made in this work, in order that a ease of this 
kind may be fully illustrated. 

The labor cost on the pickers in this case is 70.00, and 
due to the separation being made it is neesesary to divide 
this amount between the two different weights of lap being 
produced.. Since the higher the rate of production, the 
lower the cost per pound, the reciprocal of the numbers 
showing the theoretical production must of course be used 
when finding the percentage which each one bears to the 
total. 

By dividing 100 by each number representing the theo- 
retical production, and then multiplying each result by the 
pounds produced on each weight of ounce lap used, the 
percentage which any one of these latter results bears to 
the sum of the results will show the Jabor cost to be charged 
against its production. This item will be more clearly seen 
in the following figures, which indicate the labor cost per 
pound on picking: 


100 -- 8640. (10-ounce lap theoretical production) == 
01157. 

01157 & 22,791 (pounds produced) — 26.36. 

100 -- 10,260 (12-ounce lap theoretical production) — 
.00974. 


00974 25,210 (pounds produced) — 245.54. 

26.36 + 245.54 — 271.90. 

26.36 — 271.90 — .097 or 9.7 per cent to be charged 
against 10-oz. ; 

245.54 — 271.90 — .903 or 90.3 per cent to be charged 
against. 12-oz. 

9.7 per cent of 70.00 (labor cost) — 6.79. 

90.3 per cent of 70.00 (labor cost) — 63.21. 


7 


6.97 —— 2279 — .002979 cost per lb. against 10-oz. for 
picking. 

63.21 —— 25,210 — .002507 cost per lb. against 12-0z. for 
picking. 


Cost Per Pound on Cards. 

As in picking, so also in earding, the theoretical produe- 
tion varies when running different stock, and this point 
should be carefully considered. The theoretical production 
will be used here in exactly the same manner as on the 
pickers, but in this ease no explanation of the mathematical 
work will be given, as this was fully illustrated under the 
head of picking. The theoretical production on the cards 
for the different weights being produced is shown inthe 
table on the next page. 


CarDING Cost TABLE. 


Theoret- 

ical Pro- Pounds 

duction Produced 
100 256 |= .391 |x 1494 |— 584.15 
100 378 264 785 205.24 
100 500 2 3107 621.40 
100 450 222 4092 908.42 
100 470 213 8346 1777.70 
100 475 21 2802 588.42 
100 390 256 5696 1458.28 
100 365 274 1066 292.08 
100 310 322 101 =| 32.52 

















Per Cent | Total Cost Propor- Pounds | Cost Per 
tional Cost} Produced | Pound 

= .09 [< 109.80 |= 9.88 | 1494 —| .006613 
032 109.80 3.51 785 004471 
096 | 109.80 10.54 | 3107 | .003392 
14 | 109.80 { 1537 | 4092 "| .003756 
275 | 109.80 | 30.20 | 8346 003618 
091 | 109.80 | 9.99 | 2802 .003565 
225 | 10080 | 2471 | 5696 .004338 
0451 | 109.80 | 495 | 1066 | .004643 
0051 | 109.80 | 56 | 101 =| .005544 
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THEORETICAL PRODUCTION ON CARDS. 








Jarded |Combed| Egyptian Sea [sland | Egyptian|Sea Is. 
j j | 
trains 1% 1% 1% 11% 1% 1% 1% Lys 1% 
| | | 
50 500 450 470 | 475 890 | 365 310 ‘ ee i 
10 . " eat | 378 256 





The pounds produced of each kind are taken from the 
ard room lay-out plan previously shown, the figures in the 
Carding Cost Table, showing the cost per pound of each, 
ire obtained in exactly the same manner as under picking. 

Cost Per Pound on Combers. 


The combing group is also worked out according to the 
heoretical production method, as no actual figures can be 
riven to fit all cases, but in the mill, under actual conditions, 
he cost per pound may be found by dividing the total 
mount paid for combing by the pounds produced. For the 
eason outlined the theoretical production will be used here. 


THEORETICAL PRODUCTION ON COMBERS. 


(rrains Egyptian Sea Is.|Sea Is. Sea Is. Egyptian 
[1% | 1% 11% | 1% | 1% | 1% | Is 

55 | 800 | 800 | 800 | 700 | 700 cua 

GO TAS Pell sae eee 800 





Turning back again to the card room lay-out plan, the 
pounds produced in each of the preceding groups, taking 
from the eard room payroll the amount paid out for comb- 
ing, the following figures are found for the combing cost 
table at the bottom of this page: 

Cost Per Pound on Drawing Frames. 

The cost per pound on drawing frames is so small that 
even though the work may be running some on two, and 
some on three, processes, we should hardly be justified in 
making a division here. The method used here will be to 
take the amount paid out for drawing and divide this by 
the pounds produced to obtain the cost per pound. The 
cost per pound is found and shown in the following manner: 
19.50 —- 27,489 — .0018 cost per pound on drawing frames. 


Cost Per Pound on Roving Frames. 

At this point is met for the first time a condition which 
demands a division into two groups. First, operatives who 
are paid by piece work for operating machines according 
to the amount of work produced, and, second, operatives 
who come into contact with, or who are a necessary item 
in, the running of the machines and who are paid by the 
day, such as oilers, roving men, doffers, ete. Taking first 
the operatives on piece work, generally speaking each oper- 
ative deals directly with a particular hank roving, and due 
to this it is a very simple matter to determine the cost per 
pound of each hank. In order to facilitate this work, it 
must be kept in mind that the production report must show 
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the pounds produced on each hank, while the pay roll must 
show the amount paid for piece work on each hank. 

Under this heading we shall first take up the .60-hank 
roving on the slubbers. The pay roli shows in this case a 
total of 41.96 paid for piece work, while the production 
report shows 25,210 pounds produced, so that 41.96 
25,210 — .001664 cost per pound of piece work on .60-hank 
slubber roving. 

The roving frame cost table is made up by taking each 
hank roving on all roving frames and working it out as 
already outlined. 

Roving Frame Cost Tasue No. 1. 





Amount Pounds | Cost. 

Hank Roving| on Pay Roll Produced Per Pound 
60 41.96 20,210 .001664 
70 4.46 2,279 001957 
1.04 3.66 3,107 001177 
1.35 30.80 14,985 .002060 
1.65 18.74 7,118 .002632 
2.00 7.24 2,279 .003176 
2.60 10.60 3,107 .003411 
3.50 69.46 14,985 .004695 
4.95 35.26 4,486 .007860 
5.25 21.92 2,632 .008328 
6.60 24.44 2,279 010724 
8.00 28.84 3,107 009282 
10.00 106.86 8,690 .012296 
12.00 96.68 6,295 .015358 
14.00 31.70 1,629 .018735 
16.00 67.66 2,857 .023682 
18.00 64.48 2,296 .028083 
20.00 12.04 336 .035833 
25.00 106.60 2,279 .046818 





Distributing Day Labor on Roving Frames. 

There are three general methods used when dividing the 
day labor on the roving frames. First, according to the 
number of spindles, or frames, running on each hank, this 
hank being the hank roving produced on the final roving 
process; second, according to the production on each hank; 
and third, according to the cost of total piece work for 
each hank on the roving frames. 

There are none of these methods which will fit to per 
fection all cases of day labor, take, for instance, the oilers 
and doffers. The number of oilers depends upon the 
amount of frames or spindles being run, so that the cost of 
this labor can be correctly distributed on this basis. Not 
so in the ease of the doffers, however, since a frame on a 
finer hank does not require so much of a doffer’s time as a 
frame on coarse work does, so that the cost of this type 
of labor would be more correctly distributed if based on 


ComsinG Cost TABLE. 








Theoret- | 
ical Pro- Pounds | Per Cent | Total Cost | Propor- | Pounds | Cost Per 
duction | Produced tional Cost} Produced | Pound 
100 — | 650 l= 154 IX 1494 == 230.08 - 0884 | 204.00 = 18.03 - 1494 .012068 
100 «| «800 |! 125 | 785 98.13 } | 
100 LGR eh Re Bee 1043.25 == .8474 204.00 172.87 17629 009806 
100 s00 | .125 | 2802 350.25 
100 g00 | .125 | 5696 712.00 ) | | | 
100 700 143 1066 152.44 }|— .0642 | 204.00 13.10 1167 .011225 
100 «=| 700 | 143 | ‘Wl | 1444) - | 


$$ 
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the number of pounds produced. 

If a different method were to be used in each of these 
eases, it would involve an unnecessary amount of labor 
which would in no ease be justified by the results obtained, 
the variation in any of these methods being so slight. It 
remains therefore to select the method best suited to vary- 
ing conditions. After considering all conditions to be met, 
it has been decided that there is no better single method of 
distribution than the cost method. If the total pounds pro- 
dueed of each hank on the jack frames is multiplied by the 
total piece work cost per pound on all roving frames on 
that hank, then these results used as a percentage basis 
on which to distribute the day labor cost, both the number 
of spindles and the pounds produced will influence the re- 
sult, as the spindles it takes to produce a given number 
of pounds in a given time governs the piece work cost per 
pound. The pounds produced being directly used. 

Much labor may be saved if instead of finding the total 
piece work cost of each hank, we find the per cent which 
the cost of the day’s work bears to the piece work cost, 
then add this per cent to the piece work cost per pound 
on each hank. 

In compiling the cost per pound, proceed as follows: 
First find the total cost per pound for all piece work on 
all roving frames, for each separate hank roving being 
produced on the jack frames. The following table shows 
the piece work cost per pound on each hank on each ma- 
chine, and the total cost per pound of each hank roving 
produced on the jack frames. 

ROVING FRAME COST—TABLE NO. 2. 


| | | | | 
| 8 Hk./10 Hk.|12 Hk.j14 Hk./16 Hk j18 Hk.}20 Hk.|25 Hk. 
| | 1 | | 
GONE «bse cv cacciccss |.001664|.001664|.001664|.001664|.001664|.001664|.001664|.001957 
lst Intermediate .... |001177|.002060|.002060|.002632|.002632).002632).002632{.008176 
2nd Intermediate... - |003411}.004695| 004695 |.007860 | 007860! .008328| .098328|.010724 
Jack Frame ........ |.009282|.012296|.015358|.018735|.023682|.Q28083|.035833|.046818 
are |.015534|.020715|.023777 |.030891 |.035838|.040707 | .048457 |.062675 


The cost of day work on roving frames, as shown by the 
pay roll, is 133.87. The total cost of piece work is shown 
as 836.70. By dividing the day pay by the piece work pay, 
the percentage which must be added for day pay to the 
cost per pound of piece work on each hank is found. 

133.87 -— 836.70 — .1599 or 16 per cent. 


As a means of illustration, take for instance the 8-hank 
roving; the total piece work on roving frames for this 
hank is .015534 and 16 per cent of this is .002485 which, 
when added to .015534, gives .018019 as the total cost per 
pound of all work produced on the roving frames. If each 
hank produced on the jack frames is treated in this manner 
roving frame cost table number three will be obtained. 

ROVING FRAME COST TABLE NO. 3. 


Machine 





| | 
Machine 8 Hk.|10 Hk.j}12 Hk./14 Hk.|16 Hk.|18 Hk./20 Hk.}25 Hk. 
| | 





Piece Work Per Lb. |.015534|.020715|.023777 |.030891 |,035888|.040707|.048457|.062675 
4+ 16 per cent ....|.002485|.003314/.003804|.002162|.005734| 006513}.007753|.010028 
Total Cost Per Lb.| | | | 

on Roving «Frames. |.018019|.024029] .0275811.033053] .041572).047120|.056210|.072703 


There now remains to be distributed the general ex- 
pense for the whole room, such as the pay for the overseer, 
second hand, ete. It has been shown by the pay roll, that 


this is best done on the pereentage basis which is obtained 
by dividing this amount-by the total of all other costs. This 
being the same method as the one used for the distribution 
of day labor on the roving frames. As the cost of the whole 
room is now being used, there must be as many divisions 
of hank rovings as are required by the different costs on 
the various machines, 
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The total pay roll shows the amount paid out in the 
eard room to be 1537.87. Of this, 134.00 goes for general 
expense to be distributed. Thus 1537.87 — 134.00 — 1403.- 
87, is the amount of pay already distributed. Now dividing 
134.00 by 1403.87 gives the per cent to be added to the evst 
per pound, so far obtained, of the different hanks. 

134.00 -— 1403.87 — .09545 or 9.54 per cent. 

Roving frame cost table number four shows the costs 
in the card room to which the 9.54 per cent just found has 
been added. 


ROVING FRAME COST—TABLE NO. 4. 























Staple | Ws ly, 1% 
Hank Roving 8 Hk. | 10 Hk. | 10 Hk. | 10 Hk, | 12 Hk. | 14 Hk.. | 14 Hk 
Machine | | | os a 
Pickers ....... -002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 
ree -003392 | .003756 | .003618 | .003565 | .003618 | .003565 | .004338 
Combers ....... | be match | wedi | .009806 | .009806 | .009806 | .009806 | .009806 
Drawing .......| .0018 | .0018 | .0018 | .0018 | .0018 | .0018 } .0018 
Roving -| 018019 | .024029 | .024029 | .024029 | .027851 | .033053 | .033053 
ee | .025718 | .032099 | .041760 | .041707 | .045312 | .050731 | .051504 
9.54 Per Cent! .002453 | .003062 | .003984 | .003978 | .004321 | .004839 | .004913 
Total Cost Per | | | | | 
Lb. in Card Rm.| .028171 | .035154 | .045744 | .045685 | .049633 | .055570 | .056417 
ROVING FRAME COST—TABLE NO. 4 (Continued). 
Staple 1 2 11% SE) 1% | 1468.1} 14 8.L [17 16k 
Hank Roving 16 Hk. | 18 Hk. | 18 Hk, | 20 Hk, | 20 Hk. | 25 Hk. | 25 Hk. 
Machine | | | | | | 
Pickers |. oss | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002507 | .002979 | .002979 
OGRE < ditencass | .004338 | .004338 | .004643 | .004338 | .005544 | .006613 | .004471 
Combers ......| .009806 | .009806 | .011225 ./009806 | .011225 | .012068 | .009806 
Drawing - + «|. -0018 -0018 .0018 } 0018 | .0018 | .0018 -0018 
| .041572 | .047120 | .047120 | .056210 | .056210 . .072703 | .0727%3 
| .060023 | .065571 | .067295 | .074661 | .077286 | .096163 | .U91759 
9.54 Per Cent..| .005726 | .006255 | .006420 | .007122 | .007373 | .009174 | .008753 
Total Cost Per | | | 
Lb. in Card Rm.| .065749 | .071826 | .073715 | .081783 | .084659 | .105337 | .100512 











Providing the 8-hank roving had been run 


[ NoTE: 
three processes, instead of four, the method used would 
have applied equally well. In case any’of the roving frame 
tenders are not paid by piece work, then the cost per pound 
on these frames may be obtained by the method which will 
be described under the head of the spinning room.] 

[This is the first of a series of articles on mill cost 


keeping by Mr. Kershaw. Others will follow in early 


issues. | 


National Erie Brown 3GN is a direct dye recently 
developed by the National Aniline & Chemical Co. It is 
recommended for cotton yarn, artificial silk yarn, cotton 
piece goods and other uses. National Erie Black RX is a 
black of a bright reddish east, which can be used in all 
types of machines. It dyes cotton slightly heavier than 
wool in a neutral bath, which is of value in union dyeing. 
Silk and cotton are dyed uniformly, which is of interest to 
the hosiery dyer. 


The Barrett Company has issued a 28-page booklet de- 
seriptive of the new Holt roof leader and vent connections. 
These connections are designed for use with either kind of 
flat roof or saw-tooth construction, and are adaptable for 
any place where vent pipes, leader lines, steam stacks or 
flag poles are installed; in fact, for any fixtures passing 
through the roof which require flashings. The booklet 
briefly describes and illustrates the eight types of Holt 
roof connections, showing half-tone illustrations together 
with a cross-section view of each type. 


Dimensions for piping equipment are given in a book- 
let recently issued by the National Valve & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as Catalog No. 5. In this booklet 
the arrangement of the dimension sheets closely follows 
the recognized classification of the valves, fittings and 
flanges in regard to pressures and temperatures. 
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Talking to the Operatives 


BY A VISITOR. 


The other day I came across a most original and valu- 
able idea that I believe can be adopted by a large number 
of superintendents and managers with benefit and profit. 
[ walked imo a superintendent’s office and found the 
“super” and his son busily engaged in operating a mimeo- 
graph machine. “I’ve gone into the publishing business 
now,” was his greeting, answering my unspoken question. 
“What's all this?,’ I asked, immediately interested, and 
settled down for a good little story. 

“About five months ago,” replied the superintendent, “I 
felt a need for some means whereby I could talk to my 
operatives, and get closer to them and create a better 
feeling of responsibility and interest between the help and 
the management. I conceived the idea of getting out a little 
weekly letter and tried to make it newsy for them and 
also put in a number of suggestions. I got this multi- 
graphed by a local concern and distributed copies among 
all the operatives. In the letter I talked just as if I were 
talking to one individual worker, and mentioned little 
things of a personal interest to all of them, such as keep- 
ing the mill clean, a play that the young folks were going 
to put on, several meetings that were going to be held in 
the village, and so on. 

“Well, sir, the thing went over big. I certainly was 
glad to see that the operatives enjoyed and appreciated the 
little personal message, and after getting out two or three 
more letters, one a week, I found that nothing would do 
but that it should be made a regular proposition, and so 
I bought this mimeograph machine and get one of these 
letters out every week. It’s gotten so that the help are 
looking forward to each Wednesday, when the letter goes 
out, and the interest they are taking in it and the effect 
that some of my suggestions have had in the mill have made 
me feel that it is one of the best things I’ve ever done along 
this line.” 

We started folding the letters to get them in shape for 
distribution, and in a few minutes, as if in corroboration 
of the superintendent’s remarks as to the interest the help 
were manifesting in the letter, a woman came in and asked 
“Are you going to get the letter out this week?” (It was 
Wednesday afternoon and she had been accustomed to 
getting it in the morning.) On being told that was what we 
were doing, she said, “Well, please be sure to save me a 
copy; I wouldn’t want to miss one for anything.” 

She had no sooner gone back into the mill when one 
boy, and then a man, followed her with similar requests. 
By this time I was beginning to realize what the super- 
intendent was doing, and then, after we’d gotten them all 
fixed up, we started through the mill to deliver bunches 
of them to the different overseers to give out to the help. 
As we were passing the warpers, two girls stopped us and 
wouldn’t be satisfied until we gave them copies of the 
letter. Then we went on to the desk of the overseer of 
spinning and just about the time we got there a man 
caught up with us and asked for a copy of it. He had 
followed us all the way across the spinning room. 

And so it went all through the mill. Everywhere we 
went the workers seemed eager and anxious to get a copy 





of “the superintendent’s letter.” Why, I was told that 
about a month before, one of the women who was leaving 
the mill for about a month wouldn’t be satisfied until the 
superintendent had. promised her to save her a copy of 
each letter he got out while she was gone. She said she 
was making a book of them, and didn’t want to miss a 
single one. 

“Jimmy!,” I remarked to the superintendent when we 
got back to the office. “I know some magazines that would 
give almost anything for the ‘reader-interest’ you've work- 
ed up for that little letter.” 

Then it occurred to me that if this man is getting such 
good returns out of the effort and time he’s putting in on 
this thing, there ought to be a raft of other superintend- 
ents who might apply the idea in their mills, if it was 
brought to their attention. He kindly loaned me a copy 
of each of the eighteen letters he had gotten out up to that 
time. They’re great stuff, and the following paragraphs 
from some of them give a little idea as to the way this 
superintendent talks to his help every week. Naturally, 
what this man says to his people might not be direetly 
applicable or interesting elsewhere, but the idea is there, 
showing how he gets right down and talks to the mill people 
in a way they will read and understand. 

In one of his letters he asked the question of the help, 
“Did you ever think why some people moved so often ?,” 
and then gave the reasons why two families had recently 
left his village. One of these was because “father found 
someone with whom he would rather loaf than those with 
whom he had loafed here.” Then the superintendent took 
the opportunity to preach a little sermon on moving around 
and such. 

Another time he took occasion to urge the mill people 
to be kind and pleasant to new-comers in the village. 
“Do ‘you remember how you felt when you first moved here 
and the first day you went to work in the mill?,” he asked. 
“Our newcomers feel the same way as you did, so let’s make 
it more pleasant for them by weleoming them here.” An- 
other time he cautioned the folks about letting their chick- 
ens run astray and tearing up the other fellow’s garden, 
and then while talking on gardens he gave some good advice 
as to planting and caring for the plants. When efforts 
were being made to organize a young ladies’ club in the 
village, he mentioned the fact in his letter and pointed out 
its advantages, offering to furnish the place to hold the 
meetings if someone would start the movement. The club 
was organized and from week to week he tells of its activ- 
ities. That instance is used only as an illustration; there 
are scores of others. 

In almost every letter he puts in a helpful little in- 
spirational poem for the help. Then next maybe he’ll an- 
nounce the wedding of some of his workers, or get off a 
joke on some of the men, or announce a meeting, or call at- 
tention to something that is not exactly right. In one 
letter he had this to say: 

“Would I be wrong in saying someone should look 
after our church room a little more so than is being done? 
Have you noticed how dirty the electric lamps are? And 
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how much better it would look if the windows were clean 
and the shades all pulled the same? If some one will 
volunteer to look after the job, I will furnish the help to 
put the room in good shape. Come on, church ladies, 
and let’s clean up.” And, of course, the church was cleaned 
Or— 

“What would 
enough to operate manufacturing establishments or other 
places of business did not give me employment? Have 
vou ever given this question a thought? If you have not, 
My answer to the question woulé be, 
starving to death. Someone must. give me employment; 
therefore I am thankful for those who are in a position 
How about you?” 


up. 
[ be doing if those who have money 


then think it over. 


to give me this employment. 

There are a thousand and one things for a superintend- 
ent to talk to his help about, and this man’s way of doing 
this struck me as a very convenient and inexpensive one. 
The superintendent in question got a mimeograph for a 
very reasonable amount, seeured a supply of stencils and has 
the letters run off in his office, and that’s all there is to it. 
His letter is printed on a four-page folder made out of a 
inches in size, making 
The name 


single sheet of paper 14 by 81% 
the letter, when folded, measure 81 by 7 inches. 
of the letter appears at the top of the first page, and is 
made by using the asterisk or other symbols on the type- 
writer, as every stenographer learned to do while in school. 
This superintendent adds a further personal touch to the 
letter by signing his name with a stylus provided with 
the machine. 

If you have something you’d like to tell your opera- 
tives, Mr. Superintendent, why not try this plan or a 
similar one? It affords a means of “getting across” to 
the workers the ideas of the management and of creating 
a closer personal relationship between the superintendent 
and the people who work in the mill. It doesn’t take 
much time or effort, in comparison to the results secured, 
and as your people are just like those in the mill in ques- 
tion, you will undoubtedly find that they will weleome and 
appreciate an action of this sort on the part of the man- 
agement. 





Gain or Loss of Weight in Dyeing and Bleaching 
Cotton. 


Loss of weight in dyeing is due, in the first place, to the 
removal of the impurities of the raw material; and, second- 
ly, to the degumming action of the assistants added to the 
mordant and dye baths. 

The impurities referred to are not the dirt and dust 
which should be removed if the preparation for spinning 
is properly carried out, but are in the fiber itself without 
being an integral part of it. Cotton fiber in the natural 
state contains five per cent of waxy and reSinous matters 
which impregnate it and in a measure, adhere to it. These 
are the pectic matters which are found in most vegetable 
substances, and far from being of an objectionable nature, 
they give the fiber flexibility and elasticity. They are 


hardly soluble in cold water; their presence prevents the 
cold bath from penetrating to the interior of the fiber. On 
the other hand, the prolonged action of boiling water 
softens or melts them; they either form an emulsion or are 
Still, the use of hot water in wetting-out cotton 


dissolved. 
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takes too long a time to be practicable, and therefore alka- 
lies are used. These easily and rapidly remove the pectie 
matters, and allow the water to penetrate the fiber. 


It is a general rule in dyeing to wet-out the fiber com- 
pletely before introduction into the dyebath, and in this way 
to insure uniformity of absorption and penetration. This 
is specially necessary when dyestuffs or chemicals are used 
which are very rapidly absorbed. On the other hand, when 
a long process of dyeing at the boil is necessary the mate- 
rial may be entered into the bath without wetting-out as 
the gradual action of the boiling bath allows the coloring 
matter to penetrate sufficiently, and level dyeing is obtained. 


It is evident therefore that the loss of weight of the 
cotton fiber in dyeing may be considerable, owing te the 
elimination of the waxy and resinous matter, more or less 
complete according to the effectiveness of the preliminary 
boiling out. If this has been done with caustic soda under 
pressure in the closed kier the loss may be five per cent, 
but if the material has been wet-out with a weak solution 
of Turkey red oil in the open vat at a moderate heat the 
loss may not be more than three per cent. 

On the other hand, the cotton gains a little weight by the 
absorption of the mordant or dyestuff, varying according 
to the depth of shade and the nature of the coloring matter. 
For the direct cotton colors in deep shades it is necessary 
to deduct two to three per cent of the loss. Under these 
conditions, if the cotton has been thoroughly boiled out, 
the five per cent loss will be brought down to two to three 
per cent. If it has simply been wet-out, the loss will be 
brought down to one per cent after absorption of the color- 
ing matter. It may be, in fact, that there is no loss at all, 
or, on the other hand, if a very light shade is obtained with 
a direct cotton color, the deduction for the amount of color 
absorbed may represent not more than a tenth, or less, per 
cent. 

As regards the basie colors mordanted with tannin and 
fixed with tartar emetic, the mordant, reagent, and color- 
ing matter all increase the weight, from which must be 
deducted the loss in boiling out. For instance, if the cot- 
ton is wet-out with Turkey red oil so that there is not 
more than a loss of three per cent, the tannin will restore 
two per cent, and the tartar emetic another one-half per 
cent, and, say, if Methylene Blue is the dyestuff, this 
will account for another two per cent increase, with the 
consequence that there is a final gain of one and one-half 
per cent. 


With sulphur black the final gain of weight may be two 
to four per cent. With the mordant colors, such as log- 
wood black, Turkey red, or the other alizarines, some- 
times the increase of weight may reach eight per cent, 
owing to the large quantity of mordant absorbed by the 
fiber. 


In bleaching the boiling, energetic washing, and treat- 
ment with chloride of lime and acids eliminate not only 
the waxy and resinous substances, but alse a part of the 
mineral matters which enter into the constitution of the 
fiber. Thoroughly bleached cotton is therefore almost chem 
ically pure cellulose. The matters thus removed represent 
a loss of about six per cent, from which must be deducted 
a slight increase, due to the addition of softeners, which 
may be estimated at about one per cent. The final loss 
may thus be about five per cent.—L’Industrie Textile. 
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The Foundation of Organization 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 


As the skeleton is to the body so is organization to in- 
dustry. Without it there could be no progress as progress 
is understood in these modern times. 

Before the world war, organization was receiving the 
attention of efficiency experts and scientific management 
men. When, however, the war broke out and as the world 
called upon us, more and more, to provide the things 
it was unable to make in sufficient quantities, organiza- 
tion, as a scientifically constructed affair, suffered some- 
thing that Burns aptly expressed by, “The best laid 
schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.” 

Today, when the spectacle of the tottering industrial 
structure is a most painful one, when the large number of 
unemployed workers is calling forth national notice, when 
the fear is rampant of our great country being converted 
in a dumping ground for cheap European products, organ- 
ization must, and undoubtedly will, again command an in- 
creasing amount of consideration. 

Manufacturing organization only is meant here. In the 
majority of textile concerns this organization is perhaps 
a comparatively simple system, following closely the well- 
known military one. It is like a pyramid. At its head 
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is the superintendent, and then follow the overseers, the 
second hands, the section-hands,. the forewomen, instruc- 
tors, and finally, the great body of workers. 

Believing that the war has brought home clearly that 
the workers are the most important part in any organiza- 
tion—the foundation, in fact, see sketch—it may be ad- 
visable to limit the discussion to that part only. 

It will, therefore, be taken for granted that the man- 
agerial end—the steering, guiding, or leading apparatus, 
so to say—has been well taken care of by the concern. 
That is: the superintendent and overseers are capable and 
efficient men, skilled in the intricacies of the manufactur- 
ing processes and at the same time adept in the handling 
of workers; that the second hands are men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the work in their particular rooms, 
and are of good enough material to promote into over- 
seerships ; and that the section hands contain enough young 
men in their ranks so that there will be no necessity for go- 
ing outside the plant for second hands. 






Furthermore, it will be assumed that there is a clear 
cut system of teaching the section hands their duties, and 
that some scope is allowed for the development of their 
reasoning and initiative powers. 

Without doubt, no person conversant with conditions 
as they actually were during the world war will gainsay 
the foregoing statement that the biggest factor in organiza- 
tion are the workers. No person, furthermore, would deny 
that the workers did not understand this fact very thor 
oughly; nor that they did not fully realize that upon them, 
and them alone, did production depend. 

Now, then, how did the workers conduct themselves dur- 
ing the trying times of the war? 

Were they always instantly susceptible to the guiding 
influence of the directing parts of the organization? Hard- 
ly! There was, frankly speaking, scarcely any guidance, 
any management of the workers possible. It was simply a 
ease of drifting, drifting along under the wind generated 
by the stress of greater production; everybody drifting 
pretty much as they pleased, caring neither where they 
went nor“how they got there. 

If an overseer became worried about the poor quality 
of a hitherto excellent product, and spoke to Maggie Santi 
about her bad work, up would go Maggie’s penciled and 
denuded eyebrows, and she would snort indignantly: 

“Well, if m’ work ain’t all right, give me m’ bill.” 

Or, Maggie’s white-washed powder-camouflaged face 
would turn toward a highly interested fellow worker and 
wrinkle into a contemptuously sneering grin that was even 
more exasperating than a flippant answer. 

It was a daily occurrence to see workers doing things in 
a way that was detrimental to the product, even after they 
had been repeatedly shown that they were damaging the 
goods. Furthermore, the only recourse one had was to let 
them go it, trusting that eventually they would see the 
error of their ways and correct them! or one had the alter- 
native of discharging them and doing the work oneself. 
However, not being ubiquitous like the sparrow, nor abie 
to do all things oneself, the latter course was out of the 
question. 

It must be noted in connection with this diseussion of 
organization that a large contributing factor in the poor 
quality and the low production was the turnover of help. 
Instead of the foundation being a solid, dependable strue- 
ture, it was as if made of quicksand. Indeed, so rapid 
was the change in workers that it was well nigh an im 
possibility to teach them properly; and this even where in- 
structorships were purposely created with experienced 
workers to train the learners. 

Devices of all kinds were originated for keeping the 
labor turnover down to the lowest minimum possible—recre- 
ation buildings, athletic grounds and associations, coopera- 
tive societies, and bonus systems of every conceivable va- 
riety. Increases in wages were given often and voluntarily 
to hold the workers. 

And did the increases of wages result in a correspond- 
ing betterment of the product? Did it even result in a 
production equal, commensurate to a similar former in- 
crease in wages? No! There was no general correspond- 
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ing excitation of efficiency. Rather the opposite! For 
work was so easy to obtain that workers did not hesitate 
a moment to quit a job that they could handle efficiently 
for one that they knew nothing about, but which paid a 
high wage for learning and gave promise for bigger re- 
turns later. And the result was that, in general, an in- 
ferior grade of goods and a lower quantity was turned 
out. So prevalent, indeed, was this floating of workers and 
so universally was it pressed home to thinking minds that 
the government finally, through its Labor Bureau, insti- 
gated investigations to definitely establish the underlying 
causes and to suggest or devise remedies for the same. 

Discipline—the cement of organization—became a lost 
art. It irked, chafed, irritated—and anyway, what was 
the use! If a half-finished article could command several 
times more money than a perfectly finished article in nor- 
mal times—why in goodness name, worry? And so the 
vicious cirele continued. 

Now, however, in the present period of depression, in 
the present moment when everything has been or is being 
deflated, when workers who left their old jobs hurriedly 
in the mad seramble for bigger wages realize that to every 
action there must be an equal reaction, what is to be done? 

Simply build up the foundation of organization so that 
the hard eompetitive years ahead can be bridged safely. 
An illustration from farming may elucidate the method of 
procedure. 

When cultivating a garden you find that weeds will 
soon creep in among your select stock. Do you then let 
them stay, and multiply, and finally crowd out and spoil 
your vegetables or flowers? “Not on your life” you ex- 
plode. You get right down on your knees, if you never do 
otherwise, and you yank up the obnoxious growths by the 
roots. You find that this is extremely efficacious, don’t 
you? Then why in the name of common sense ean it not 
be applied to the industrial garden where the effects of 
rank growths is certainly as detrimental to the crop—the 
production—as the weeds in an agricultural garden. 

To sort out, then, and retain from the conglomeration 
of the peoples that came into the textile world during the 
war, those whose capabilities, attendance, and past conduct 
are most favorable to a company’s immediate future wel- 
fare is the paramount duty of all up-to-the-minute man- 
agement. 

Inefficient, trouble-making, loafing workers, like the 
weeds in the garden, must be inexorably expelled. 

This will not be as easy as it reads; for it is a well 
recognized principle of psychology that the frail human 
memory breaks down after a certain length of time in re- 
gard to past experiences. For instance, during any war the 
experiences of the soldiers are of a very depressing char- 
acter; yet after the lapse of a few years, the soldiers lose 
all memory of the bad experiences, and relate only the 
pleasing parts. : 

It is the same with persons whose early life was filled 
with poverty, but who later came into affluence. Their 
recollections of their early indigent existence is extremely 
hazy. As a matter of fact, psychologically speaking, bad 
memories tend to fade, good ones tend to remain. 

Bringing this psychological knowledge to bear on our 
organization problem, it is easy to discern a logical con- 
nection between the lapses of memory in regard to good 
and bad performance of workers. We remember that such 
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and such a person has always been a first-class worker, 
diligent, quiet; and efficient. On the other hand, in con- 
nection with those workers with whom we had so much 
trouble, the ones who stayed away from their duties with- 
out excuse, who lied when they were questioned about it, 
who spent a good deal of their time gadding with a neigh- 
boring worker although repeatedly admonished not to, who 
flared up, threatened to get through, and then deliberately 
continued to make bad work after having been spoken to 
about the particular bad work—there is a natural tendeney 
for these memories to slip from the mind, like water from 
a duck’s back. Particularly so, if circumstances compel 
these workers to be on their good behavior during the 
meantime. 

No doubt, the ability to forget unpleasant experiences 
is a dispensation of an all-wise Creator, but unfortunately 
in business such a forgetful attitude on the part of the 
men responsible for the management of a concern is sim- 
ply a case of leaving the weeds dormant until an upward 
trend in business causes them to flourish as evilly as before. 

In other words, for the management to forget the in- 
competent, unwilling, mean workers, now that adverse con- 
ditions are acting like a elub to hold them to their jobs is 
to be derelict in its duty to the concern. In every de- 
pression, where the supply of workers is greater than the 
demand, it is well to eliminate those workers whose past 
actions have shown conclusively that they have been, and 
probably will be again, a detriment to the best interests of 
the company. 2 

This statement is not intended as a literal carrying out 
of the biblieal injunction of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth;” it is not intended that an opportunity to “get 
square” has come, and must be taken advantage of. No, 
the statement is made from the standpoint of efficiency 
solely, and for the benefit of employees as well as em- 
ployer. 

The survival of the fittest phrase is known to all, and 
the elements that made that phrase possible are still at 
work today. It is true that the great war caused a momen- 
tary break in the working of this law, but inexorable nature 
is swinging the scales back again. 

What is actually proposed, then, is that when a work- 
er has been known to have given trouble in the past, either 
by his negligence to appear promptly and regularly at his 
work, his unwillingness to attend his work as directed, 
his saucy replies when spoken to in connection with his 
work, or his bad work—when such a worker can be replaced 
by one fully as capable and whose record is good, then 
replace the worker. 

Sentiment is a fine thing, and too much of the right 
kind is never dispensed under the best of conditions in the 
industrial system ‘of today, but that can be only maudlin 
sentiment which will keep a known bad worker at his job 
while a better person is out of employment. 

The attitude of the workers also should be taken into 
consideration when building up a first class organization. 
Have they in the past displayed antagonism to the firm? 
Have they done overt acts or uttered unwarranted uncom- 
plementary or inflammatory remarks? 

~ By the way, antagonism here does not mean the little 
ill-feeling that always pervades a worker’s heart when he 
compares his portion in life with that of those placed over 
him. Absolutely not! No human being is alive today who, 
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erving in a menial capacity, does not envy the supposed 
etter advantages enjoyed by his superiors or employer. 
Chis is a natural feeling and must always be reckoned with. 

Enough has been said to serve.as a guide. Every mill 
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will no doubt have its own way of carrying out the fore- 
going suggestion. The great point is to do it now, so that 
there will be a true industrial preparedness for whatever 
business storms there may be still ahead of us. 


Indigo 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


Discharges on Indigo by Reduction. 


The use of formaldehyde-sulphoxylate for discharging 
white patterns on material dyed with indigo and other vat 
colors is the most recent and the most notable advance in 
he printing industry brought about by the use of hydro- 
sulphites. It has long been known, and use has been made 
of the fact, that oxidizing agents would destroy indigo 
blue and render it colorless, and all the discharge printing 
on indigo has been based upon this. The great disadvant- 
ige has been, however, that these agents also acted upon 
the eotton fiber and the formation of oxyeellulose with ma- 
terial loss of strength has oceurred. By the use of reducing 
igents this could be avoided but the difficulty was to remove 
the indigo white produced on the pattern before it became 
re-oxidized. Various methods have been tried to remedy 
this but without any practical result until it was discovered 
that certain bases of the substituted ammonium type would 
combine with indigo white to form stable compounds which 
do not oxidize in the air. Further experiments proved that 
this property was characteristic of compounds of certain 
tertiary bases with benzyl chloride, its homologues and 
analagous bodies and their substitution products. 

But in order to obtain white discharges the compounds 
obtained in the discharge process had to be made readily 
soluble. It was found that this could be done by the sub- 
stitution of a sulphurie group mh the benzyl nucleus. The 
yellow compound obtained by using a substance of this 
nature in the formaldehyde-sulphoxylate discharge paste 
is readily soluble in alkalis“and being easily removed from 
the material leaves the pattern clear. 

Thus the problem of satisfactory indigo discharge was 
solved. The discharge material is not sold as such, but in 
combination with sodium formaldeh¥de sulphoxylate as 
Hydrosulphite CL or Rongalite CL, aecording to the maker. 

The practical method of handling is simple. The dis- 
charge pastes are made up with 20 per cent of the sulphoxy- 
late discharge compound, 8 per cent zine oxide, 4 per cent 
anthraquinone, 30 per cent color paste, with suitable thick- 
ening. The material is printed, dried, steamed for 3 to 5 
minutes at 212 to 220 degrees F., washed in hot water, 
then passed through an alkaline bath, washed and dried. 

In this process, the pastes are perfectly stable and after 
printing and steaming the material ean be left indefinitely 
before clearing if necessary. This process has been adopt- 
ed by the largest calico printers in England and in spite 
of the fact of its higher cost the products of this method 
now represent the standard of indigo prints. The success 
or failure of both the printing and discharges depends 
mainly upon the proper construction and condition of the 
steamer. This must be arranged so that all excess of air is 
excluded and suitable steam plates provided for heating so 
that the interior can at all times be kept at a temperature 
of 212 to 220 degrees F. (See illustration, Part 3, June 
Corton.) 


This improved reduction process of discharging indigo 
blue is known as the Leukotrope process, and is briefly as 
follows: When compounds of benzyl chloride with di- 
methylaniline, methylaniline, methylphenyaniline, dimethyl- 
metamidophenol, ete., are brought into contact, in presence 
of zine oxide, with indigo white, first produced on the 
fiber by the hydrosulphite discharge, they form reddish 
yellow dyestuffs, which being fast to acids, alkali, and 
soap, are suitable for the production of permanent and fast 
yellow discharge effects in indigo dyed cloth. Leukotrope 
O (B.A.S.F.) is a member of this class and the yellow dis- 
charge is made as follows: 

YELLOW DISCHARGE. 


460 parts British gum thickening 
200 parts Rongalite C 
Dissolve, cool off, and add 
100 parts Leukotrope O and 
40 parts anthraquinone paste 30 per cent. 
This, when printed upon an indigo dyed cloth, produces a 
dark blue fabrie with a reddish yellow pattern on it. 

On the other hand, if the benzyl radicle in the foregoing 
compound is replaced by a benzyl chloride with a sulphonic 
group substituted in the nucleus, a second series of Leuko- 
tropes is obtained; and these bodies—of which Leukotrope 
W is one—also combine with indigo white to form yellow 
dyestuffs which, while unaffected by air and moisture, are 
very soluble in alkalis, and are, therefore, well suited to 
the production of white discharges on indigo. The stability 
in either moist or dry air of both the soluble and insoluble 
vellow derivatives of indigo white dispenses with the necess- 
ity of washing the printed goods with alkali immediately 
after steaming, which is a great practical advantage over 
the older hydrosulphite discharges. 

As compared with the oxidation discharges (chromate 
and chlorate) the Leukotrope-hydrosulphite discharge pos- 
sesses a still greater advantage in that the deepest shades 
of indigo ean be discharged to a pure white in either the 
heaviest or the lightest of patterns, without any fear of 
tendering the cloth in the slightest degree. 

Rongalite CI, hydrosulphite CI, and Hyraldite CI, are 
mixtures of Leukotrope W with Rongalite C, hydrosulphite 
NF conc., and Hyraldite A respectively, and they may be 
applied exactly as the ordinary hydrosulphite discharge. 
The eloth being printed with any of the following discharge 
pastes after dyeing indigo blue. 

WHITE DISCHARGE. 


160 parts zine oxide paste (50 per cent) 
100 parts Leukotrope W 
240 parts Rongalite C 
40 parts anthraquinone paste (30 per cent) 
460 parts British gum thickening. 
For heavier patterns and lighter shades of indigo, this 
be redueed with thickening as required. 














Waite DiscHarce WirH RonGaite CL. 
160 parts zine oxide paste (50 per cent) 
40 parts anthraquinone paste (30 per cent) 
200 parts Rongalite CL 
600 parts British gum thickening. 
All of the foregoing printing pastes are very stable; they 
will keep in good condition for at least two weeks. 

After printing, the goods are dried, and then steamed 
for four to five minutes in the rapid ager at 102 to 104 
degrees centigrade. They are then run at full width, 
through a boiling bath of a 1 to 2 per cent silieate of soda 
solution, well washed and finally dried. Soda ash or caus- 
tie soda may be used in place of silicate of soda. 

I may say that the yellow given by Leukotrope O while 
fast to washing is extremely loose to light and that in a 
general way, the Leukotrope process, while far and away 
the best process for white discharges, does not lend itself 
easily to color discharges. 

Resist or Reserve Styles. 

The “resist” or “reserve” style of printing, like the “dis- 
charge” styles, relates to the production of white and color- 
ed patterns on a solid dyed indigo ground. The difference 
between the two styles is in the process only, as the finished 
goods, by either method, look the same. In discharge print- 
ing the discharging agent is printed on the cloth after it 
has been dyed, whereas, in the resist style the discharging 
or resisting agent is printed on the cloth before it is dyed. 
A discharging agent acts by destroying colors already fixed 
upon the cloth, while a resist acts by preventing the fixa- 
tion of the color on the goods in the first instance. 

White and colored resist effects are produced under 
dyed indigo by printing the resist pastes on white cloth 
and subsequently passing the goods through the indigo vat 
until the shade of blue is dark enough. 

The best and most perfect resists are obtained on cloth 
which has been bleached thoroughly absorbent and starched 
lightly and cold calendered. The addition of a little cop- 
per salt, nitrate of ammonia or sulphate of manganese to 
the starch acts as a mordant in a way and has a good effect 
where dark blue shades are wanted. 

The resist pastes most commonly used consists essen- 
tially of soluble salts which possess oxidizing qualities, and 
are fixed on the fabric by means of thickenings sufficiently 
tough and elastic not to chip off or crack during the sub- 
sequent operations. In order to prevent “running” and at 
the same time take advantage of the mechanical obstructions 
to the penetration of the dye liquor into the printed parts 
of the fabric, it is usual to add to the reserve pastes such 
solid plastic substances as lead sulphate and china clay. 

The most suitable metallic salts which suggest them- 
selves for resist work are those whose acid character is suffi- 
ciently pronounced to prevent them from dissolving out’ of 
the resist pastes during the dyeing operations in the alka- 
line indigo vat. Of these the nitrates, sulphates, chlorides, 
chromates and acetates of copper, zinc, lead and manganese 
have all been found to yield good resists under the indigo 
vat colors. Copper, lead and zine salts form together the 
basis of most resist pastes, manganese is only rarely used 
and then only for special styles. 

Much of the protective action of resist pastes is due 
to their oxidizing action, which has the effect of throw- 
ing the indigo out of solution before it can reach the fiber, 
and also to the fact that during the dyeing in the alkaline 
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vat an insoluble erust or deposit is formed on their sur- 
faces which effectually prevents the penetration of the 
alkaline solution of indigo white. To this, of course, must 
be added the mechanical preventive action of the thicken- 
ing, plastic bodies, fats (if any) in the paste and also that 
of the film of color which is precipitated on the surface 
of the resist paste by the oxidation of the leuco compound 
of the indigo. 

When printing fine patterns by the machine the use of 
china clay and sulphate of lead are avoided as far as pos- 
sible, since they are apt to “stick in” and fill up the en- 
graving, and thus to give an imperfect result; but for 
heavy patterns, and for block work, the addition of solid 
plastie bodies is a decided advantage; and if a brush furn- 
isher is used in printing on the machine, all danger of 
“sticking in” is eliminated. 

Resists for white only may or may not contain leal 
salts, but if they are intended to work along with yellow, 
orange or green resists they must be free from lead salts 
otherwise, during the chreming process for the development 
of the yellow, orange, o:' green, the white itself would be 
converted into a yellow by ihe formation of lead chromate. 

By the addition of diazo solutions to lead-zine resist 
pastes, it is possible, by printing on cloth previously pre- 
pared with b-naphthol, to obtain very bright fast red, 
orange and pink colors. 

The resists may be printed on simply bleached cloth, 
calendered cloth, or cloth that has been previously starched 
and ealendered. The last mentioned is the best way for 
indigo and the following starch mixture is the best to use: 

25 parts wheat starch (or corn) =, 
150 parts 10 per cent glue solution 
50 parts Turkey red oil (40 per cent) 
775 parts water. 
Pad the goods on above, dry, condition lightly, and run 
through a three-bowled calender, and on this starched and 
calendered cloth print any of the following resist pastes: 
Waite (1). 
150 parts copper sulphate 
60 parts lead acetate 
400 parts water. 
Heat until the precipitation of the lead is complete, then 
add: 
190 parts water 
90 parts flour 
60 parts British gum. 
Boil, cool off, and add 
50 parts copper nitrate (80 degrees Tw.) 
WHITE (2). 
200 parts china clay paste (50 per cent) 
100 parts gum senegal solution( 40 per cent) 
80 parts sulphate of copper (powdered) 
90 parts acetate of copper (powdered) 
65 parts flour 
30 parts British gum 
335 parts water. 
Boil and add 
30 parts tallow and 
20 parts resin (previously melted together). 
Turn off the steam and add i 
50 parts sulphate of alumina (powdered) 
Cool all off and grind in a mill before using. 
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Wuite or YELLOW Resist (3). 
75 parts eopper sulphate (powdered) 
acetate (powdered ) 
250 parts lead sulphate (50 per cent paste) 
250 parts water. 
Heat together and when the copper salts are dissolved, add: 
35 parts acetate of lead 
35 parts nitrate of lead. 
Stir the whole together at intervals during 10 to 24 hours 


75 parts copper 


and when the lead salts are precipitated, add 
30 parts tallow 
250 parts 30 per cent gum senegal solution. 


Boil for one hour, replace the water that has evaporated, 


and then cool and grind for a day or two in the mill. 
YELLOW Resist (4). 
200 parts copper sulphate 
180 parts lead nitrate 
520 parts water. 
Boil together, cool, and add 
80 parts flour 
20 parts olive oil. 
Boil and cool and grind well before using. 

White resists are well washed after dyeing and soured 
for three minutes at 50 degrees C. in dilute sulphurie acid 
and then thoroughly well washed and dried. The lead sul- 
phate may be removed by a run through boiling caustic 
soda if so desired, but is not necessary. 

For yellow or orange effects the goods are printed with 
resist (3) or (4), and after dyeing they are washed and 
soured as for white; then washed again and passed for 
two or three minutes through a cold solution of lime water 
(2% grams of lime per liter); washed and the yellow de- 
veloped by a run through the following chrome bath: 

5 parts bichromate of soda 
5 parts hydrochloric acid (4 degrees Tw.) 
1000 parts of water. 
The chrome is kept at a temperature of 40 degrees C. and 
the speed of the goods is so regulated that they receive 
an immersion of five minutes. This treatment gives a bright 
lemon yellow pattern on goods printed and dyed as above. 
If an orange is wanted, the cloth is further treated for one 
minute in a raising bath at the boil of 
10 parts bichromate of soda 
100 parts caustic soda (90 degrees Tw.) 
900 parts water. 
Wash well and dry. 

By printing with two rollers, resist (2) and resist (4) 
a fabric can be produced with a dark blue ground and a 
bright lemon yellow and white pattern on it or a white 
and orange. 


The production of a multicolor pattern which includes a 
light blue pattern on a dark indigo blue ground calls for 
the application of what are known as discharge resists. 
The light blue is obtained by first dyeing the cloth 
a light blue in the vat and then printing an ordinary white 
resist upon it and finally dipping in the vat again until 
the ground shade is sufficiently dark. When the resist is 
washed off we have now a light blue pattern on a dark 
blue ground. If white, yellow, and orange are also required 
in the reserved’ pattern it is obvious that their respective 
reserve pastes must not only be capable of “resisting” the 
dark blue ground, but also of actually “discharging” the 
light blue ground upon which they are printed. 
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In order to do this, therefore, the ordinary “resist 
pastes” are modified by the addition of an insoluble chro- 
mate. During the souring operation, after the final dye- 
ing, frée chromic acid is liberated from this chromate and 
discharges the light blue, in the same way as we have 
seen the chromate discharge do in the part treating on 
“chromate discharge” already dealt with. Green and olive 
resists are obtained by printing yellow and orange on the 
light blue so that it is evident that a pattern ean be printed 
containing light indigo, white, yellow, orange, green, and 
olive on a dark indigo ground. 

The chromates of lead, barium, and zine are all suitable 
ingredients of “discharge resists’—the first two for yellow 
and orange; the third either for white, yellow or orange. 
The lead and barium chromates are unsuitable for white 
effects, because they deposit on the cloth insoluble sulphates 
which afterward become converted into chromates again 
during the chroming operation after the final. dyeing. 

WHITE DiscHarGe Resist. 
200 parts zine chromate 65 per cent paste 
800 parts thickening D.R. 
YELLOW DISCHARGE Resist. 
40 parts Diamine fast vellow B 
100 parts 20 per cent British gum paste 
100 parts 50 per cent china clay paste. 
Boil and add 
610 parts thickening D.R. 
Heat until the dyestuff is dissolved and then add 
150 parts zine chromate 65 per cent paste. 
ORANGE Discuarce Resist. 
300 parts water 
100 parts flour. 
Boil and add at 65 degrees C. 
25 parts copper sulphate (powdered ) 
25 parts copper acetate (powdered) 
100 parts copper nitrate 100 degrees Tw. 
250 parts lead sulphate 50 per cent paste. 
Cool off and grind in 
150 parts lead chromate 60 per cent paste. 
The thickening D.R. referred to in the recipe for white 
“discharge resists” is made as follows: 
550 parts water 
170 parts flour 
30 parts tallow. 
Boil, cool off a little, and add 
90 parts copper sulphate 
100 parts copper acetate 
60 parts nitrate of copper solution 100 degrees Tw. 

After printing the light blue fabric with the “dis- 
charge resists” the goods are well dried, dipped dark blue 
in the indigo vat, washed in water, and then passed through 
a “cutting” bath made up of : 60 parts sulphuric acid 168 
degrees Tw., 25 parts oxalic acid, and 1000 parts water 
at 50 to 60 degrees C. 

After cutting, in which the light blue is discharged by 
the chromic acid liberated from the lead and zine chro- 
mates, the goods are well washed, passed through a cold 
solution of lime water, and then chromed and the orange 
raised as already described, and finally washed and dried. 

There are innumerable combinations of colors and ef- 
fects that may be printed under and over indigo dyed 
cloth, and they are altogether too numerous for us to go 


into here with any degree of fullness—for instance, by add- 








ing the diazo compounds of para- and meta-nitraniline and 
orthonitroparaphenetidine to indigo resist pastes, very fast 
and bright red, crange, and pink effects are obtained. The 
indigo dyed cloth is first prepared with the usual b-naph- 
thol prepare as for para red, cooled off (after drying) 
and then printed with any of the ordinary white resists 


with the addition of the following: 
Rep. 
75 parts Azophor red PN 
45 parts water. 
Grind to a paste and then add 
845 parts thickening X 
35 parts acetate of soda. 
ORANGE. 
(Same as red, but using Azophor orange MN.) 
PINK. 
20 parts Azophor Pink A 
40 parts water 
40 parts acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
Allow to stand 1% hours, grind to a paste and add 
880 parts thickening X 
20 parts acetate of soda. 
Thickening X is made of 
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275 parts 50 per cent gum senegal 
75 parts water 
200 parts lead nitrate. 
Dissolve hot and add 
300 parts lead sulphate 66 per cent paste 
150 parts zine sulphate crystals. 
Cool and grind a day or two in the mill. 

The application is the insoluble azo color resists is 
an extremely delicate thing, and they are really only ap- 
plicable to the darker medium shades of indigo. 

Cloth intended for indigo blue and printed with resist 
pastes may be dyed in either the continuous dyeing ma- 
chine or by immersion in the dipping vat, the latter, 
though more trouble, is certainly the best. In the con- 
tinuous machine the resist is more roughly handled and 
eracked and rubbed off and sometimes badly damaged. 
In the dipping vats, on the contrary, the resist pastes are 
quite undisturbed, the only danger being that they may 
“slip” if the dyeing is prolonged by reason of having to 
dip the goods too often to get the shade right. 

(This is the sixth and final article of this series on 
“Indigo” by Mr. Nanson.—The Editor.) 


Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND J. IRELAND. 


PART FIFTY-TWO, 


Fic. 249. 





The striped cloth in Fig. 249 has good textural qualities ; 
the narrow stripes form the main decorative feature of the 
fabrie, but the broad band of white between the narrow 
stripes is also attractive. There are 108 threads per inch 
in the ground with two threads per split, with a 50 per 
cent increase (three threads per split) in the narrow stripes, 
while the warping particulars are: 


Ordinary white ....43 42 — 85 
BETS. cascode a 4 4 = § 
Mercerized white .. 8 = 8 

Hi... 


101 threads per re- 
peat of the pattern. 
The filling is all white yarn of a similar count to the 


ordinary white threads of the warp, with 72 picks per inch. 

Crammed stripes always increase the thickness of the 
eloth’at these points, and are themselves sufficient to pro- 
duce prominent features; these features, however, are more 
pronounced with thicker yarns, and especially where color: 
ed threads are introduced as in the present example. The 
white mercerized threads are 2-ply yarns, comparatively 


thick, and interwoven with the filling so as to prove effective 
and very prominent. 

A very simple and ingenious device is employed to 
produce the vertical hair line stripes which appear in the 
ground portion of the fabric. The weave for this section 





Fie. 250. 


is in reality plain, but every 4th and 5th threads are drawn 
through the same harness, so that the effect is actually 3 
single threads and one double thread. 

In Fig. 250, the design B illustrates one of the narrow 
prominent stripes of the fabric along with a few threads 
only of the ground on both sides of the stripe. These 
threads are sufficient, nevertheless, to indicate the working 
of each group which forms the corded warp effect in the 
ground, the corded effect being due to threads 1 and 2, 6 
and 7, and 27 and 28. The solid marks in design B indicate 
the red threads which form the edges of the narrow stripe. 
Two repeats in the way of the filling are given, hence the 
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unit in this direction comprises 6 picks. 

It will be noted that five of the mercerized white threads 
(the five threads marked 4 up 1 down in crosses in design 
B) form the central warp feature of the narrow stripe, but 
that each pair has a corresponding cutting thread. This 
cloth requires only 6 harnesses for its production, and if 
the threads are drawn in as indicated in the draft C, the 
weaving plan on 6 by 6 would be that supplied at D. 

The pattern illustrated in Fig. 251 is a erepe cloth hav- 
ing vertical narrow stripes fully two-thirds of an inch apart. 
The warp threads which form these narrow stripes are 
2-ply mercerized yarns and much thicker than the threads 
forming the broad stripes. Each narrow stripe contains 10 
threads arranged as follows: 


WHO 2.18500 tarvas 2 2 2:'== 6 
TE is navans ews ews 2 2 = ¢ 
Be en ee ee 10 

There are 58 threads of ordinary white yarn between 


each pair of narrow stripes, and set in the cloth with 96 





threads per inch. The filling yarn, which is also white and 
of a slightly lower count, i. e., thicker appears 112 times 
per inch, : 

The weave of the cloth in the ground portion between 
each pair of narrow stripes is one of the many crepe weaves 
and, as usual, when such weaves are used, a richer and 
prettier effect is produced than that which results when 
the ordinary plain weave is employed. This crepe weave, 
which repeats on 12 threads and 12 picks, is shown by the 
first 12 threads and the last 12 threads in design FE, Fig. 
252, while the central portion of the design exhibits the nar- 
row stripe with three plain threads at each side. The repeat 
in the direction of the filling is on 24 picks. The red 
threads are represented again by the solid marks (each line 
indieating two threads) and interweave 4 up 4 down with 
the filling. The other threads of the narrow stripe are 
white mercerized threads and weave 6 up 2 down in the 
order indicated. 

All the threads of the stripe thus repeat on 8 picks, and 
the crepe weave repeats on 12. It is therefore necessary to 
repeat the stripe weave three times and the crepe weave 
twice before the pattern is complete; in other words, the 
combined weaves are not complete until they run to a num- 
ber represented by the least common multiple of 8 and 12. 
The three plain threads on each side of the narrow stripe 
prevent long floats in the way of the filling near the june- 
tion of the two. 

A suitable draft for that portion of the design given 
is shown at F. It will, of course, be understood that the 
draft for the crepe threads would have to be repeated until 
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all these threads were drawn through the harnesses. The 
complete draft requires 12 harnesses, and with this draft 
the weaving plan for the 12 harnesses would be that at G 
in Fig. 252. 

The comparatively long floats of the stripe threads, 
coupled with the comparatively thick diameter of these 
threads, causes the stripe as a whole to rise to a higher 





plane on the surface than that reached by the remainder of 
the threads, and this high relief of the stripe in conjunction 
with the neat erepe ground gives a characteristic appear- 
ance to the structure. 

The cloth photographically reproduced in Fig. 253 is a 
good example of a striped fabric and is made from a com- 
bination of twill weaves. Both warp and filling are 2-ply 
mercerized yarns, and are arranged in the cloth in the 
following order: 


Pree ee DERG evidence tc cd 0:65 80 
Mereerized white ....5...¢.0c0006s 40 
* Threads per repeat :......... 120 


There are 82 threads per inch in the cloth in the finished 
condition, and 70 picks per inch of white filling. 
What is undoubtedly the most prominent feature of the 





cloth is the white stripes; they are bold and attractive in 
appearance, but blend very well with the alternate but 
broader blue stripes. The prominence of the white stripes 
is due in a large measure to the weave employed and to the 
method of forming the junction between the stripes. 

The chief weave employed in the white stripes is a fancy 
straight twill to the right, graphically shown as follows: 


(Continued on page 895:) 


























The band shown in the above illustration, which is 
maintained by the Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Alabama, 
and whose membership is:composed of male and female 
workers in the mills at Sylacauga and the children of these 
workers, presents an interesting and unique example of 
what can be accomplished along this line in a cotton mill 
village. 
clusively from the mill families and absolutely without 
“importing” musicians, has received notable recognition on 
several occasions, among which was their being accorded 
a place of honor in a reception given in Birmingham to 
President Harding and Mrs. Harding, and at other times 
this band has led similar celebrations and receptions in 
that city. 


This musical organization, which is developed ex- 


Mignon Band is the name given to this unique organiza- 
tion, which consists of 68 pieces, and its history and evolu- 
tion into a band including both boys and girls is interest- 
ing. Several years ago, at the instance of the Avondale 
management, and through their cooperation, J. M. Henley 
organized a band composed of male employees of the 
mills. Shortly afterward, however, a majority of these 
men were called into war service, and, met with the emer- 
gency, and desiring to keep the organization active, Mr. 
Henley selected a number of young ladies employed at the 


mills as prospective band material. The idea proved to be 
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an excellent one, and at the present time the mixed person- 
nel, together with the excellence of their performance, 
makes this band a unique organization indeed, and offers a 
suggestion to other mills, who are similarly situated, for 
activity along this line. 





Nor is the band alone the only musical organization de- 
veloped at these mills. There are five other such organiza- 
tions, including a drum corps of 26 pieces, a school chil- 
dren’s band of 30 pieces, a school children’s drum corps 
of 26 pieces, a ladies’ saxophone band of 14 pieces, and an 
orchestra of 28 pieces—constituting a most unusual musical 
development for an industrial concern. And, let it be em- 
phasized, all the members of these musical organizations 
are operatives in the mills, or children of operatives, and 
the musical features are operated solely for the entertain- 
ment and advancement of all employees. 

The band has a regular schedule of operation. Regular 
practice is held each night, with the exception of Monday, 
Friday and Saturday nights. Monday and Saturday nights 
are devoted exclusively to orchestra work in connection with 
the moving picture show. Open concerts are held on Fri- 
day nights. In addition, the band promotes an annual 
chautauqua course. During the entire development of the 
band, the Avondale Mills have given material assistance and 
cooperation, and the workers’ appreciation for this is re- 
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flected in their loyal and 
untiring efforts to recip- 
rocate. When such mu- 
tual. cooperation is attain- 
ed, the results are always 
greater in their influence 
and effeet than is com- 
monly realized. There is 
a happy association of 
musie and work, and to be 
provided with opportunity 
for advancement and edu- 
cation along musical lines 
is certainly an advantage 
to the worker which will 
beyond doubt redound to 
the benefit of the employ- 
er, making the effort mu- 
tually worthwhile. 
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WHERE? 

“In certain sections of this country there are 
towns and municipalities owned entirely by mill 
operators, communities whose entire population 
are subservient to the will of avarice and greed. 
No schools are maintained to educate the child- 
ren, but just as soon as they can stand alone they 
are placed in the mills and factories to grind out 
their existence. Infants in arms are even made 
to do their share, for the mothers take them to 
the factories where they are left in nurseries 
while the mothers take their places at the oom 
and before the machinery. Every member of 
every family is conscripted to the labor, dust- 
laden air, and noise of the mills.” 

The foregoing quotation has been credited to 
Congressman Peter F. Tague of Massachusetts. 


under contemplation or 
definitely announced. Con- 
struction werk on develop- 
ments already under way 
continued. Conditions gen- 
erally are now such as to 
lend optimism to the opin- 
ions and actions of leaders 
in the field. 

Introduction of a new 
phase of textile manufaec- 
turing in this section, and 
the establishment of Gas- 
ton County’s 99th cotton 
mill, will be made by the 
recently organized Art 
Qloth Mills, Inc., of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. The company 
will build a plant for the 





In addition to the musical organizations at the plant 
in Sylacauga, such bands are promoted at all of the plants 
of the Avondal2 Mills, at Birmingham, Alexander City, 
Pell City, and Sycamore, also at the Cowikee Mills at 
Kufaula. 

Reports from the southern mill territory during the past 
month showed continued improvement and renewed activ- 
ity. A number of encouraging reports indicated that more 
mills were going onto over-time, in some cases 24-hour days, 
while other reports showed a number of new projects either 





manufacture of faney and colored silks, ratines, artificial 
silks, shirting material, novelty dress goods, ete., and as an 
initial installation, 72 thirty-harness novelty looms will be 
installed. The authorized capital stock is $200,000. 
Henry D. Gagner, the chief factor in the new organ- 
ization, has been elected president and general manager; 
R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C., is vice-president; J. B. 
Reeves, treasurer; and Lillian W. Gagner, secretary. The 
board of directors is as follows: R. L. Stowe, chairman; A. 
C. Lineberger, W. T. Love, H. D. Gagner and E. T. Swit- 
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Mr. Gagner, the president and general manager, comes 
from New England, having been engaged in the operation 
of a similar industry at Adams, Mass. 

Development and excavation work for the erection of a 
new cotton mill at Granite Falls, N. C., has been started 
by the A. A. Shuford Mill Company, of Hickory, N. C. 
No information has been given out officially as to the na- 
ture and size of the mill, as details have not been definitely 


zer. 


settled, it is announced. 

It is unofficially reported that the Lincoln Cotton Mills, 
Huntsville, Ala., are considering enlargement of the plant. 
Leonard Aitken is general agent. 

It is reported that the Wiscasset Mills Co., Albemarle, 
N. C., will erect a building to be used for the office of their 
general superintendent. 

W. A. Smith, Mount Airy, Ga., has arranged for the 
installation of cotton mill machinery in a local building, 
with an initial equipment to comprise about 5,000 spindles. 

The contract for the new mill of the Hampshire Spin- 
ning Mills, at Clover, S. C., has been awarded to the 
Gaston Construction Company, Gastonia, N. C. The mill 
is to be of steel and concrete construction, 133x294 feet, 
four stories. 

An overall factory has been established at Johnson City, 
Tenn., by the Metealf Skin Overall Company. 

The Columbia Manufacturing Co., Ramseur, N. C., is 
engaged in erecting a mill with a daily capacity of 15,000 
yards of brown sheetings. A total of 132 Draper looms, 
with 40 of the automatic type, will be installed. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., are the architects and 
engineers. ° 

A fine combed yarn mill will be built just south of 
Troutman in Iredell County, North Carolina, by the Hall- 
Kale Manufacturing Company, of Statesville, N. C., recent- 
ly organized with a capital of $500,000 for this purpose. 
The plant will have approximately 6,000 spindles. The 
stockholders are J. B. Hall, Statesville; J. E. Kale, Lincoln- 
ton; R. H. Kale, Mount Holly; Franklin D’Olier, Phila- 
delphia; and W. T. Hall, of Belmont. 

Work has been begun on a $500,000 cotton mill. at Er- 
win, Tennessee. This plant will be located just across the 
river from Erwin, and a 5,000-hp. dam will be constructed 
in the river. A conerete bridge to connect the new develop- 
ment with the town will also be built. It is also reported 
that about 100 residences for operatives will be erected on 
the cotton mill development. R. 8. Abernathy, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., and W. C. Heath, of Charlotte, N. C., and their 
associates are interested in this project. 

Another effort to secure a cotton mill for Blacksburg, 
S. C., has been launched by citizens, who, it is reported, 
have subseribed the sum of $50,000 to be turned over to 
reputable interests who desire to invest $150,000 in a cotton 
mill at that place. 

Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. 
construction of an ice plant. 

Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., are constructing 
a day nursery in the village. 

Report persists that a $5,000,000 bleaching and dyeing 
project is to be located at Edgemont, near Lenoir, N. C. 
It is said that some of the most prominent cotton mill men 
in the state are interested in this development, but no 
definite details have been announced. 

J. R. Dover, presi®ent of the Eastside Mills, Shelby, 


C., ha¥e just completed the 
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N. C., is planning to erect a new yarn mill at that place. 
The company organized for this purpose, with Mr. Dover 
as the head, will be capitalized at $400,000, the majority of 
which has already been subscribed. The new mill will have 
approximately 10,000 spindles. 

Gluek Mills, Anderson, 8. C., are building four attrac- 
tive houses for their overseers. These contain six rooms 
each, and are fitted. with furnace heat and all other modern 
conveniences. 

Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss., have let a contract 
for the erection of a large warehouse, and for a new con- 
crete floor to be laid in the picker room of the mill. 

Report is that a location has been secured by J. F. Ban- 
ister, president of the Liberty Bank, Liberty, S. C., for the 
bleachery and finishing plant which he proposes to estab- 
lish. 

Dwight Manufacturing Company, Alabama City, Ala- 
bama, is repairing 500 dwellings of employees, and is mak- 
ing other village improvements. 

That he will soon be able to announce positive informa- 
tion relative to the location of a large cotton mill at Pine 
Bluff, was the statement of H. C. Couch, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, on his re- 
turn from a recent business trip to points East. 

A new cooperative cotton mill at Mexia, Texas, is plan- 
ned, and a committee composed of Blake Smith, president! 
of the City National Bank, J. E. Winans and Gene Sinclair 
has been appointed to promote the project, and business 
men are reported willing to subscribe stéck in the proposed 
company. 

Probable enlargement of the plant has been announced 
by officials of the Calhoun Cotton Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8. 
C., the present plan being to increase the number of spin- 
dles from 25,600 to 42,000, and the number of looms from 
600 to 1,000. A number of new houses are being con- 
structed in the village for operatives. 

G. H. Bresse, who is connected with Planters’ & Mer- 
chants’ Mills, now being completed at New Braunfels, Tex., 
has a view to establishing such a mill at Victoria, Texas, 
says a report. The Planters’ & Merchants’ Mills is a ging- 
ham factory and involves an expenditure of $760,000. It 
is the plan of the company to.ultimately organize ten such 
mills in Texas. The plant now under construction is the 
only one in the state for manufacturing ginghams. 

Contract for an addition to the plant has been let by the 
Reynolds Cotton Mills, of Bowling Green, S. C. The addi- 
tion is to provide for several thousand new spindles. Sev- 
eral more operatives’ cottages will be built. The capital 
stock has been increased to $100,000 and the name changed 
to the Bowling Green Spinning Company. C. N. Alex- 
ander, of Clover, S. C., is general manager and treasurer. 

A building for use as a textile school is to be constructed 
at the Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C., on the Easley 
Bridge Road, the plot of land being donated by the Bran- 
don Mill for the purpose. Rev. J. N. Wrenn, pastor of the 
Brandon Baptist Church, has the work in charge. 

The Central Falls Mfg. Co., R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, 
N. C., will add a number of cards, speeders, twisters and 
other equipment to their plant. 

The cloth room and warehouse building to be con- 
strueted at the Seneca (S. C.) plant of the Victor Monag- 
han Company will be one-story, of daylight construction, 
45 x 150 feet. J. C. Cunningham, Greer, S. C., has been 
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Builds for Permanence — 


EW cities of her size enjoy the industrial im- 

portance of Scranton, Pennsylvania. For 
Scranton is the metropolis of the world’s great- 
est anthracite coal fields—the business center 
of a district that for years to come will be 
the chief source of the Nation’s supply of this 
indispensable commodity. So, when Scranton 
builds, she builds for permanence. 


It is but natural, therefore, that the principal 
buildings.are covered with Barrett Specification 
Roofs. For no other roofs are so durable—no 
other roofs are guaranteed against upkeep ex- 
pense by a 20-year Surety Bond. 


The architects of Scranton endorse Barrett 
Specification Roofs unanimously. They know 
that, cost and durability both considered, these 
roofs are the most economical. They know 
that, from the first layers of Specification Pitch 
and Specification Felt to the final thick wear- 
ing surface of gravel and slag, every ounce of 
material used is indispensable to the unequalled 
service and fire protection these roofs provide. 


The guarantee on a Barrett Specification Roof is in the 
form of a bond, issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., of Baltimore, without cost to the owner. This bond 
is positive protection against all repair expense during 
the bonded period. It is issued when the roof is 5,000 
sq. ft. or larger and located in a town of 25,000 or more, 
or ina smaller place where our inspection service is available 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs 
—Type “AA” Roof, bonded for 20 years; and Type “A” 
Roof, bonded for 10 years. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on request. 
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awarded the construction contract. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, §..C., are the engineers, #! 

Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C., are increasing the eapac- 
ity of their warehouse by the addition of 15,000 square 
feet of floor space. Gallivan. Building Company, Green- 
ville, have been awarded contract for, the construction, 
which is being engineered by J. E. Sirrine & Company. 

Formal application for charter for a $50,000 corpora- 
tion, upder the name of Bowen-Crews Company, has been 
made by O. W. Bowen, W. W. Crews and M. B. Crews, 
who recently purchased the White City Mills at Athens, 
“a., for the purpose of converting it from a spinning plant 
to a weaving mill. The new company will operate the re- 
modeled mill. The charter provides for increasing the 
capital stock to $200,000. 

Contracts for the electrification of four cotton “mills 
were awarded recently by the Charlotte office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers in charge of the contracts. The 
mills involved were the Moore Cotton Mill at Valmend, 
N. C.; the Whitnel_(N. C.) Mill; the Hudson (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co.; and the Lenoir (N. C.) Cotton Mill. 

Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C., have placed an order for 
500 new Draper looms with which they will replace exist- 
ing equipment. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., have 
placed order for 146 additional Stafford automatic looms 
which will take care of their surplus yarn production. 

Prendergast Cotton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn., will in- 
stall 500 Draper automatic looms, for weaving print cloths 
Mormerly this plant was a yarn mill, and the looms will 
use the production of their 20,000 spindles. 

A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., have begun 
construction work on their No. 2 mill, which will be two 
stories, 125 x 300 feet, and will include 15,000 spindles for 


manufacturing combed yarns. 


The New England Mill Situation. 
The New England strikes are breaking down gradually. 
During the past months the gains made in the number of 
employees working have been about as large as manufae- 
turers have expected in view of the maintained resistance 
of the unions and the slight change in public sentiment 
on mill matters. In Nashua about half of the workers 
have returned. In a faney goods mill at Newmarket, N. 
f., a compromise offer of reduction was made and workers 
have returned. In Manchester, the Amoskeag Company 
has made very slow progress and a real break is not ex- 
pected until after Labor Day. In Lawrence, the Pacific 
Mills had about 25 printing machines in operation, which 
is about one-half of the complement. In other Law- 
rence mills many operatives have returned. In Lowell, a 
strike was inaugurated in the Columbia Textile mills but 
did not include more than 100 of the employees, principally 
packing room workers. In Rhode Island, the mills of the 
Knight company are running about to capacity but the 
mills of the Goddards in the Blackstone valley are still 
generally idle. It is a singular fact that the latter mills 
were willing to concede the 48 hour week, while the Knight 
mills, that held out for 54 hours, have won the strike. 
Mills in New Bedford, Fall River, and in the western 
part of the state of Massachusetts have done nothing to 
reduce wages and are running steadily. In Maine all 
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signs of labor troubles have disappeared and the mills 
there are working 54 hours weekly at a wage reduction of 
30 per cent. In Connectieut the mills are operating as a 
rule on a 54 hour basis and most of them have reduced 
wages without friction of any moment. Production in 
finishing plants is no longer affected by strikes and ma- 
chine shops are having no labor troubles. 

The New England strikes have caused a curtailment of 
over 300,000,000 yards of output of ginghams, napped 
goods, bleached cottons, and other lines of staple fabrics. 
As yet this great curtailment has not been felt in the mar- 
kets to the extent of advancing prices although cotton is 
high. In fact, some ginghan?\prices are lower than when 
the strike began and many of the bleached goods have 
sold at different times this year on a slightly lower basis 
than the one prevailing. when the troubles began six 
months ago. 


From these facts it is believed that the prolonged labor 
trouble of New England saved the fabric trade from a 
debacle during the Spring and Summer months. That 
this is so is shown by the great weakness in all made up 
goods in first hands in the past few weeks. Cotton dresses, 
children’s garments, and shirts, have been sacrificed in price 
ruthlessly in consequence of the active competition for 
business among garment makers and the unwillingness of 
the jobbing and retail trades to pay higher prices. 

The strikes have had the effect of delaying the open- 
ings of many lines of wash fabries for spring. Manufac- 
turers of ginghams do not care to make a price until the 
largest producer makes a move and it looks now as if that 
will not come until after Labor Day at least. A number of 
mills making very fine combed yarn ginghams, not com- 
peting with anything made by the Amoskeag Company, 
have sold their spring product subject to acceptance of 
prices to be named later on. This will give the mills a chance 
to get warps dressed and in the looms and will give them an 
idea of the styles that will be wanted. As no prices have 
been named on dress ginghams for Spring, there has been 
no hurry in naming prices on printed lawns, percales, and 
other goods that must soon be bought for the new Spring 
season. Thus far the wash goods business done has been 
in novelties of many sorts. 

Inaction on wage matters by New Bedford and Fall 
River is looked for so long as strikes are being settled in 
other places. There is naturally considerable ill-feeling as 
a consequence of the delay in action by the manufacturers 
of these large centers. They explain that strikes would 
certainly have been inaugurated in their cities rather than 
in other places, and as they have borne the brunt of many 
labor troubles and lost help thereby, they have been averse 
to moving until it is finally determined whether the other 
mills can win, as they now seem to be doing. 

Business has been light for five or six weeks. In fact 
since the mid-summer holiday, buying has been fitful. The 
fine goods mills have done better than many of the print 
cloth mills. They have booked many orders for faney 
goods. Crepes, decorated voiles, fine shirtings, ratines, and 
many novelties in slub yarn goods have been ordered by 
the converting trade for the coming spring. The fine 
goods mills have cleaned up their stocks of plain combed 
yarn goods pretty well and have held prices more uniform 
than has been true of print cloth yarn goods. The great 
bulk of Fall River business done has been on odd widths 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OUR LATEST ADDITION—THE IMPROVED 


CRIGHTON OPENER 


The illustration shows our Latest Improved 


with Balanced Rope Drive and Cage Section and 
Delivery Apron. 

The machine contains many valuable improve- 
ments, allowing for its adaptability for almost 
any combination of opening equipment, and many 
classes of cotton. 

This type of Opener has been used successfully for 
many years in England and on the Continent, and 
its superior cleaning qualities make it an ideal ma- 


chine. 
Special Bulletin sent on request. 
Southern Office: 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


and counts and many specialty fabrics froin print cloth 
arn numbers. 

The instability of the cotton future market has made 
cotton manufacturers very cautious in this section. The 
lack of confidence in the July 25 government cotton report 
was general among the manufacturers. They feel that all 
the private reports of crop conditions cannot be wrong and 
the government right, and they have in mind tie unsatis- 
faetory cotton reports issued by the yevernmen: iast year. 
\s most mills have been unable at any time to seeure 
prices for cloths in keeping with the value sei upon the 
limited supply of spot cotton offered, most cotton buyers 
have remained out of the market and the mills have been 
working on old stocks. Just as soon as the Fall demand 
for goods sets in many mills will be forced to cover on 
raw material. 

The narrow profit margins on which mills have been 
working for some time have begun to affect dividend dis- 
bursements a little and larger factories are now getting 
back to a pre-war basis of return upon the investment. Con- 
trary to opinion outside of New England there is less ap- 
prehension about the future of the investment than many 
newspaper stories might lead readers to believe. While it 
is conceded that taxes, labor laws, labor costs, and laber 
exactions, make profits perilous for the moment, and give 
rise to a great deal of pessimistic publicity, it is the fact 
that there is more confidence than surface reports indicate. 

Muceh is being said of New England equipment being 
out of date, and the moderate adoption of the automatic 
loom is cited as the one sure sign of New England’s decay. 
Every experienced cotton manufacturer who understands 
the limitations of any sort of automatic machinery in an 








industry where the character of the output is changing 


constantly, knows that the standardization of machinery 
alone does not spell sure and long continued prosperity. 
New England is adopting many improvements quietly 
and they are doing much to lower costs. Water power and 
electric power supplied from central city stations located 
at tidewater, to say nothing of the wider use of oil as a 
fuel, are doing much to lessen power costs. 

And there is a great deal of shifting of workers in dif- 
ferent departments to take advantage of the opportunities 
to run different departments more economically, of which 
little is said but from which much is being accomplished. 
The elasticity of the output of a city like New Bedford is 
most imperfectly understood by the general public and 
by the average cotton mill worker and cotton goods sales- 
man. Hence in the adverse comment about New England 
it should be borne in mind that mills are established and 
are still paying dividends; whole communities know noth- 
ing else but cotton manufacturing and are not likely to 
abandon it hurriedly. 

An instance of what is being done by intensive produc- 
tion under what may be considered very adverse circum- 
stances is found in the American Printing Company at 
Fall River. This huge plant of 50 printing machines and 
13,000 looms engaged on print cloths, is operating in full 
and has been running continuously for 18 months. Its 
chief product is prints and percales and low end draper- 
ies. Its goods are being sold and competitors complain 
that the prices named on them are so low that they cannot 
afford to meet them. Many converters of percales are 
unable to buy gray goods in the open marke; and have 
them finished profitably in competition with the American. 
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The sole explanation is that the whole of this large plant 
is being operated and overhead costs are kept down. New 
products are being offered constantly, some of the print- 
ing machines now installed being capable of printing 14 
colors. 

Mill engineers who have been looking over recent im- 
provements in the Amoskeag plant at Manchester, N. H., 
declare that when the strike is over with and forgotten 
this huge property will turn out goods cheap enough to 
make competitors feel that the Amoskeag is going to re- 
main in the world’s markets for some years to come. Chief 
among these improvements is the building of a $2,000,000 
dam for conserving the power of Amoskeag Falls and dis- 
tributing its power to every machine on the place. 

High taxes on mill properties in New England are now 
being taken to the courts, the Fall River mills having 
gone to court with the local board of assessors in order 
to determine the equities involved in mill as against pri- 
vate property taxation. Out of the examination that is 
sure to follow it is probable that such exorbitant charges 
as those imposed in recent years cannot be legally sus- 
tained. As for labor conditions in the future, it is said 
that this year’s strike experience is not likely to be dupli- 
cated again in New England in a generation to come. 


Cotton Comment. 





BY H. AND B. BEER. 





New Orleans, Avg. 16th, 1922. 

In the annual report of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, spinners takings of American cotton the past sea- 
son were 13,084,000 bales vs. 10,390,000 for the previous 
season, leaving the world’s carry-over of American cotton 
July 31st, at only 4,904,000 bales vs. 9,364,000 last year. 

Since whenever the world’s carry-over of American is 
reduced to 5,000,000 bales there is a scarcity of cotton, as 
was noted this Summer, especially in the South, the trade 
will have to depend almost entirely on the growing crop for 
this season’s requirements. 

The consumption of American cotton by the world last 
season was 12,804,000 bales against 10,330,000 for the 
previous season, indicating that the trade will likely need 
about 13,000,000 bales for this season. 

Where such a supply is to come from, 13,000,000 bales, 
is difficult to say sinee the present outlook is-for a crop 
less than 11,500,000 bales, as advices from the interior in- 
dicate deterioration in excess of the normal since July 
25th. 

Returns to Washington show that the world’s con- 
sumption of all kinds of cotton last season exceeded the 
world’s production of all kinds of cotton last season by 
1,717,000 bales, consumption having been 16,914,000 bales, 
production only 15,197,000. 

It is evident, therefore, that the world’s consumption, 
especially of American cotfon, this season will exceed the 
world’s production this year for the second consecutive 
season. Under the circumstances it is not difficult to ap- 
preciate the strong statistical position of cotton, present 
and prospective, more so prospectively than otherwise. 

That a high average of prices will be obtained for this 
year’s crop is indicated by the fact that the world took 
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13,084,000 bales last season at an average price of 17.78 
cents per pound, with the price at the close of the season 
standing at 21.25, and the prospective supply, including 
the world’s carry-over, promising 1,000,000 less than last 
season. 

On the 1st inst., when the government forecasted a crop 
of 11,449,000 bales, middling cotton in the New Orleans 
market sold at 22.50 cents per pound, but prices subse- 
quently declined owing to the ffade apparently diseredit- 
ing the government report because of it having indicated 
a smaller yield than private returns promised, and be- 
cause of scattered rains in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Meanwhile the rains in the“Southwest have been insig- 
nificant, especially in the dry areas, weevil and worms have 
become more numerous and active in other sections of the 
belt, and, as a result considerable deterioration is reported 
to have taken place during the past three weeks, making 
it likely for the next government report, due September 
Ist., to indicate a smaller crop than was promised by the 
government on August Ist., perhaps by about 500,000 
bales. 

In that event spinners will have to face returns prom- 
ising a yield of about 500,000 bales less than was indi- 
cated on August Ist, and it remains to be seen what the 
attitude of the trade will be under the circumstances, as a 
crop of only about 11,000,000 bales, would probably prove 
inadequate for consumptive requirements by about 2,000,- 
000 bales. 

The last Census Bureau reports sh6wed that there was 
only 2,703,000 bales in the United States on July 31st, vs 
4,834,000 bales last year, distributed as follows: American 
mill stocks 1,215,000 against 1,110,000, in publie storage 
1,483,000 vs. 3,723,000. 

Of late crop accounts are being reduced, in Texas as 
well as elsewhere, and unless Texas produces 3,500,000 
bales, the crop will hardly amount to 11,000,000 bales. 
In this connection inspectors who have been over Texas 
are of the opinion that the State will do well to make 
3,000,000 maximum, in which ease the total crop may not 
be more than 10,500,000 bales. 

We consider the present situation a most serious one 
from the standpoint of supply and likely to be of much 
concern to American and foreign spinners in the not far 
distant future. 





The feasibility of applying electric motors for driving 
pumps of all kinds is shown in a 60-page bulletin now 
being distributed by the General Electric Company, which 
also points out the considerations involved in selecting 
the best type and construction of motor and control for 
different installations. In this discussion, rotary, recipro- 
eating and centrifugal pumps and their characteristics are 
considered separately. While it is pointed out that one of 
the most beneficial applications of this practice is in re- 
claiming by irrigation -what would otherwise be waste land, 
other particular adaptations mentioned are chemical plants, 
ice manufacturing, refrigerating plants and others. In 
addition to the general pumping discussion, the bulletin 
gives a complete list of engineering tables that are caleu- 
lated to help in the installation of electrically operated 
pumps. The bulletin is entitled “Electrically Operated 
Pumps” and is known as Bulletin No. 48028. 
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Before You Buy 











Daylight 


Know These Facts 


Executives who are going to 
brighten the interiors of their work- 
rooms should know these facts about 
Dixielite. 

It is the whitest, longest-wearing 
mill white made. And it stays white. 
Time will not turn it yellow nor 
lessen its great refractive powers. 
Dixielite dries with a hard finish 
that will not chip, crack or peel. 
Soap and water keep it perpetually 
new. 

Dixielite distributes daylight even- 
ly—to every corner. It brings the 
greatest amount of daylight inside 
your workrooms and keeps it there 
the greatest number of hours per 

n-~) day. 
The Bay Stater WADSWORTH, 
New York Office 


211-219 Forty-Seventh St., 
Brooklyn. 





HOWLAND & CO., INC., 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 
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DIXIELITE 


Dixielite is the perfect white finish 
for walls and ceilings. Long service 
in every kind of mill, factory, ware- 
house and industrial plant has prov- 
en it superior. Eighty years’ expe- 
rience guarantees its quality. Let us 
give you complete information about 
this master mill white. Write for 
Booklet No. 51 “Keeping in the 
Spotlight.” 

Exterior Surfaces. 


The outside of buildings of brick, 
cement and stucco need Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. It beau- 
tifies and it waterproofs—the hard- 
est rain cannot beat through a Bay 
State Coated Surface. 

Write for Booklet 
STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS 


Branch Stores in all Principal Cities. 


Southern Office 
Greenville, 8. C. 

































C. F. Burney, 
who has been sales 
manager and sup- 
erintendent at the 
Tupelo Cotton 
Mills, Tupelo, 


Miss., for several 


years, on August 
1st of this year be- 
came _ associated 
with the Texas 
Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, MeKinney, 
Texas, in the ¢a- 
pacity of sales 


manager. Mr. Bur- 
ney went with the 
Tupelo Cotton 
Mills on April Ist, 
1919, as sales man- 





ager for the products they distribute direct to the re- 
tail trade. After two years in this position he was made 
sales manager and superintendent. In his new connection 
he has charge of the sale of the colored cotton fabrics 
made by the Texas Cotton Mill Company. 

J. F. Lenman has taken the position of night overseer 
of carding at’ the. Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala. He was formerly carding overseer at 
the Avondale Mills, Birmingham. 

ERNEST F'atLows has been made general superintendent 
of the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, sueceeding J. M. Williams, 
resigned. 

A. G. Pittman has resigned as carder and spinner at the 
Hart Mills, Tarboro, N. C., to become overseer of carding 
at the Fountain Mills, Tarboro. 

Leo Minchen was promoted from second hand to over- 
seer of spinning at the Hart Mills, Tarboro, N. C., upon 
the resignation of A. G. Pittman. 

W. O. Jones has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding at the Hart Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

C. E. Haut has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fountain Mill, Tarboro, N. C., to accept a similar position 
with the Hopedale Division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Burlington, N. C. 

J. L. Davis, superintendent of Grendel Mill No. 1, 
Greenwood, S. C., died at 8 o’clock Tuesday morning, Aug- 
ust 1, after an illness of several months. Mr. Davis had 
been superintendent of the Grendel Mill since 1911. He 
was a member of the Woodmen of the World and a Royal 
Arch Mason. He is survived by his wife and eleven chil- 
dren. 

W. A. McGee has accepted a position as salesman for 
the Detroit Graphite Co., with headquarters at Greens- 
boro, N. C. H. M. Perry, who has been traveling in North 
Carolina for the company, has been transferred to the 
Greenville (S. C.) office. 

M. T. Poovey, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Gastonia (N. C.) Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
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has aecepted a similar position at the Henry River Cottoa 
Mills, Hildebrand, N.C. 

H. GarpNer McKerrow, who for the past three years, 
has been advertising manager for the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inec., has resigned, and will engage in busi- 
ness on his own account in New York, as an advertising 
and merchandising consultant, specializing in textile and 
chemical matters. 

A. V. Wricut, formerly second hand at the Baldwin 
Mill, Chester, 5. C., is now overseer of spinning at the 
Hartsville (8S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

E. M. Garpo, who recently assumed charge of the silk 
department of the Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C., has been 
overseer Of weaving at the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Catvin Ostey has taken the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Lawrénceville (Ga.) Mills. 

R. BigHam Smit has accepted a position as salesman 
representing the Danville Conditioning Machine Co., Ine., 
of Danville, Va., manufacturers of a yarn conditioning 
attachment for Foster winders. Mr. Smith, who for the 
past three years has been connected with the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., Macon; Ga., in general office and testing 
laboratory work, is traveling the states“of Georgia; Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, in his new connection, 
with headquarters at 123 Peeples St., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. G. CiegHorn has been made night overseer of spin-. 
ning at the Laurel (Miss.) Mills, succeeding John Davis, 
resigned. 

M. C. Dawkins has aceepted the position of overseer of 
earding at the Blue Buekle Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. He was 
formerly night overseer of carding at the Mecklenburg 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

G. C, Bramuerr has been made night superintendent 
at the Maginnis Mills, New Orleans, La. §S. E. Perkinson 
recently resigned as overseer of weaving at this plant. 

Water Dunn has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Co. 

C. F. Musarave has taken the position as superintend- 
ent of the Renfrew Mfg. Co. (Mill No. 2), Adams, Mass. 
He was formerly superintendent of the Tamarack Mill of 
the Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. M. Bares has resigned as cloth room overseer at the 
Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Co. 

C. Barton has accepted the position of weaving over- 
seer at the San Antonio (Texas) Cotton Mills. 

F, C. Howell has been made overseer of weaving slash- 
ing and cloth room at the Vance Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
He was formerly connected at East Durham, N. C. 

Dr. E. W. France, director of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, recently made a six weeks’ trip to France, England 
and Germany in order to make a study of the foreign busi- 
ness situation and to get a first-hand view of existing condi- 
tions in the international textile industry. 

J. F. Cannon was re-elected vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Wiscasset Mill, Albemarle, N. C., 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders. Mrs. J. W. Can- 
non was hamed as president, P. A. Groves, treasurer and 
M. A. Boger, secretary. 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


The initial machine was installed in 1889 


‘ . . . 
and numerous repeat installations emphasize 


There's efficiency written in the work of 
hydro-extraction done by TOLHURST ma- 


chines. 


The photograph shows a battery of 40 inch- 
48 inch TOLHURST “‘Self-Balancing” Ex- 
tractors operating in a_ well-known New 
England factory, famous for its output of wor- 


sted dress goods. 


the satisfactory service consistently given. 


We should like to tell you about the notable 
service these machines are doing in this and 
other mills. And we should like to demonstrate 
to you the TOLHURST Extractor uniquely 


suited to your requirements. 


W e construct Extractors of all types and sizes for all purposes. In Tolhurst 
motor-driven machines (both direct-connected and belted) are now incorpo- 
rated special features of definite advantage to the Textile Industry. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Centrifugal Specialists Since 1878 
Builders of all sizes and types of Extractors 
TROY, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 
San Franciseo Rep. Canadian Rep. 
B. M. Pilhashy W. J. Westaway Co. 


Merchants Ex. Building Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
San Francisco, Oal. 400 McGill Blég., Montreal 





Seuthern Rep. Western Rep. 
Fred H. White John 8. Gage 
Realty Building 8 So. Dearborn Street 
Oharlotte, N. C. Chicago, Tl. 
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A. P. Aupricu, Jr., general manager of the Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C., has become associated 
with the Saco-Lowell Shops as special engineer. The report 
states he will have charge of the adaptation of ball bear- 
ings to the various types of textile machinery manufac- 
tured by the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

THomas W. Harvey, who for the past four years has 
been manager and superintendent of the Millen Cotton 
Mills, Millen, Ga., severed his connection with the company, 
effective July 15. These mills were purchased some time 
ago by the Western Reserve Cotton Mills Georgia Com- 
pany, and B. §. Piper has become resident manager and 
superintendent. 

J. W. KANNER has become superintendent of the Pick- 
ett Cotton Mills, at High Point, N. C. 

E. L. Hece has resigned as agent and general superin- 
tendent of the Morice Twine Mills Corporation, Roanoke, 
Va. 

R. L. SHort has been promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent to superintendent of the Morice Twine Mills Cor- 
poration, Roanoke, Va. 

R. L. Sanporn, from West Kennebunk, Maine, has been 
made general overseer of the Morice Twine Mills Corpora- 
tion, Roanoke, Va. 

C..N. James has become overseer of spinning at the 
Ronda (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He was formerly at States- 
ville. 

W. F. Osuer has been appointed agent for the Morice 
Twine Mills Corporation, Roanoke, Va. 

W. S. HENDERSON is now night assistant superintendent 
with the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. For 26 
years he has been general overseer of carding at the Amer 
ican Net & Twine Co., Blue Mountain, Ala. 


Steel Storage Equipment and Inventories. 


An example of the economy in storage space, time, and 
labor, and the elimination of disorder and confusion, es- 
pecially at inventory time, which may be secured by the 


installation of steel storage equipment, is given in the 


THe OLp MeruHop. 


following story. This also brings out the advantage of 
this type of installation from the standpoint of safety. 
The story appeared in the February issue of the “Ham- 
iltonian,” house organ for the Hamilton Woolen Mills Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., and in relating the experience of this 


coneern in changing to the modern type of equipment, says: 
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“The wooden benches that formerly held our finished 
goods in Building 32 are being replaced by the steel racks, 
here illustrated. The fourth floor is now completely equip- 
ped, and similar action on the other floors will follow soon. 

“Storage space is increased practically a third by this 
method, because of the systematic and compact system of 
piling, and the stock taking is simplified to the extent 
shown in these pictures. 

“Prior to last December, it was necessary. for the whole 
foree of the packing room to drop all otfer work until 
the inventory was taken. Goods were piled in orderly 
fashion, but in such a style that each piece had to be 
taken up, piled on a truck, carried to the adding machine, 
the yards taken, carried back to the proper place and re- 
It was a solid week’s work for the packers and the 
office force. At the last inventory, the two men and the 
two young ladies shown, did the whole fourth floor in two 
days—with practically 25 per cent more goods stored there 


piled. 


Tue Way It’s Done Topay. 


than ever before. It used, formerly, to take about two 
days to do it, but with less goods and four times as much 
help. Then, too, there is not the confusion of trucks being 
pushed back and forth, and the everpresent likelihood of a 
pile of goods being ealled twice or not at all—although 
that never happened. 

“There is also less danger of water damage resulting 
from the bursting of an overhead sprinkler, as there are 
solid steel shelves over the first and second tiers of cloth, 
where before there was no covering for any; and such an 
accident would have been a very serious matter. 

“Stock taking used to be looked forward to with dread 
—considered a bug-a-boo—but with the stockrooms com- 
pletely equipped with Lyon racks, its terrors are gone and 
the occasion has become but an incident.” 

The accompanying illustrations, referred to in this 
story, show a comparison between the conditions at the 
Hamilton Mills “before and after taking.” They are 
furnished through the courtesy of the Lyon Metallie Mfg. 


Co. 
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All overseers know what it takes to make a successful 


superintendent? ? ? ? 

Well, not hardly—what I should have said is that all 
overseers think they know. 

Jo! this is not going to be an article berating the over- 
seé®s, so keep on reading, but I will do my best to lay down 
a few facts and incidentally give some advice, not hot air 
advice, but advice whieh is born of long experience and 
gathered from some of the most successful superintendents 
of the South. 

My sole aim is to be of help to overseers and second 
hands who have “spunk” enough to deserve promotion. 

Strange as it may seem to some people, it is a fact 
that practically the same reasoning used in bringing out 
points as to “What does it take to make a superintendent?” 
may be made to apply equally as well to other positions. 
For example, “What does it take to make a second-hand ?” 
or “What does it take to make an overseer?” 

With this explanation I hope no overseer will get peev- 
ed at what I am going to say, but I do hope he will get so 
darn mad that he wiil take some of the advice home to him- 
self and that it will make him a better man. 


It has been a source of much thought to decide what 
one thing holds most overseers back more than anything 
else, and although my mind is not fully made up as to just 
exactly what that one thing is, the word “selfishness” sure 
does oecupy a very prominent place, and it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me in the least if “selfishness” finally gets the ma- 
jority vote. 

You know, it’s so doggone little to be selfish I can’t 
see why it is so easy for it to get a strangle-hold on so many 
overseers. 

How many times have you given one of your children 
the dickens for showing his stubborn selfishness with his 
little sister or brother? 

One dictionary says selfishness is “undue regard for 
one’s own interest, regardless of others.” 

Please take particular note of that word “regardless.” 
Of course not many overseers will admit that they would 
go so far in their selfishness as to disregard the interest of 
the superintendent. But right there is the point. They do. 

Maybe some of them do not realize it, and that is the 
object of this month’s talk—to wake them up to the fact 
that they-not only injure the superintendent’s job, but 
they damage their own chances of advancement. 

I have actually known carders who were afraid to make 
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good roving for fear the spinner would run it all up and 
the superintendent would be near-sighted enough to give 
the spinner all the credit for it. 

And the same relation often exists between the spin- 
ning room and the weave room. Yes, and most any old- 
timer can cite you many specific instances where overseers 
have lost their jobs just on account of such selfishness as 
this. 

And when the superintendent decides the roving or 
yarn needs another tooth of twist—Ye Gods! how he does 
have to scheme around sometimes to get it put in without 
making some overseer think he is trying to favor the other 
man. 

No overseer will ever become a successful superintend- 
ent until he learns to “think from the top down, as well as 
think from the bottom up.” 

When you begin to think from the top down you can 
oftentimes put yourself in the superintendent’s shoes and 
see what he is driving at. 

The whole organization is supposed to be in the busi- 
ness of making the greatest number of pounds of product 
for the least amount of dollars, but some overseers lose 
sight of that fact in their work. 

No doubt many overseers and superintendents who read 
this will say that the superintendent in charge of such men 
should discharge them. Hold on now! You just think 
right good and hard of your own feelings, your own ac- 
tions, especially when you are confident the superintend- 
ent can’t read your mind; do this before you make too 
many charges. 

How about the last time the superintendent asked 
you to see if you did not have a hand that could spin or 
weave or inspect or run frames and if so, to send the hand 
down to an overseer who was short of help? Do you re- 
member just how hard you tried to find that hand? Or 
did you decide that you didn’t have any more than you 
needed and that Smith or Jones or whatever that other 
overseer’s name might be, “has been talking pretty big 
anyhow; now let him sweat.” 

There is no need to jump at the conclusion that “Old 
Timer” is fool enough to think the carder should run the 
spinner’s job or that any overseer should run any job but 
his own. Your conscience will tell you whether you are 
guilty or not. I know there are many things you can say 
in rebuttal against the superintendent, but I ask you in all 
fairness to apply this reasoning to yourself and not to 
someone else. 

You just leave Mr. Superintendent to me and I will 
give him a rap that will make him sit up and take notice. 

Now I am going to make a statement that may be sort 
of hard for you to believe, but I have proof to back it up, 
so hear me— 

There are more superintendents needed than there are 
overseers to fill the places. 


(Continued on page 883.) 
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Dependable Service 


The “Refined Oil” of Business 


In the raw, Dependable Service is the 
product of constant, consistent, intelligent, 
human effort. 

Experience refines it. 

Organization applies it. 

As desirable in an office boy as an execu- 
tive, it is as mecessary as capital. No 
business progresses very far without it, 
and none may give it who does not re- 
ceive it. 

Every line of business has its outstanding 


examples of Dependable Service. These 
are always groups of men carefully se- 


trained by long and varied experience to 
think constructively, and organized to 
work in harmony — persistently — day in 
and day out. 


In the field of Accounting — the constant 
dependability, and constructiveness, of 
Ernst & Ernst has been developed and 
proven by twenty years of service to 
thousands of the largest and most suc- 
cessful industrial plants in the country. 


This service covers Audits, Cost and 
Production Systems, Sales Analyses, Bud- 
get Control and all of the many other 
problems of business finance, organization 
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lected, individually suited for their work, and control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS —SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 





NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 








Is There a Lack of Business 


In Your Regular Lines? 


We offer distinctive service to cotton mills who, thru 
lack of business in regular lines, are interested in 
changing over to a more profitable line of manu- 
facture. 


We Create Markets For Yarns and Cloths 


Thru our sales department, we are enabled to create markets for yarn and cloths of 
various construction that hitherto might not have been considered by manufacturers. 
Located in the heart of the rubber industry and in close contact with manufacturers, mills 
desiring to enter the tire fabric field can secure invaluable information thru us. We have 
been specializing in this field since the inception of automobile tires. 


Our special market and,sales reports should be of interest to all cotton manufacturers. 


Thru an arrangement with a financial organization, we are enabled to finance mill pro- 
jects when it is desired. 


Send us your inquiries and ask us in what other ways we can be of service to you. 
Full information will be sent gladly. 


TEXTILE SERVICE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
735 BULKLEY BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Handling “Flat Threads” in the Loom. 





Epiror Corron: 

Reading in the July number of Corron the report of 
the Southern Textile Association meeting at Wrightsville 
Beach, I notice what Mr. L. R. Gilbert of Raleigh had to 
say about his trouble with flat threads, as he calls the 
patterns that are drawn two threads as one. 

At the Chace Mills in Valley Falls, R. I., over thirty 
years ago, on ginghams and shirtings, we had a new line 
—25s yarn, 2100 ends, blue and white of various patterns, 
with the body dark blue, about 75 per cent, and the re- 
mainder white. After the first of these were beamed (this 
was Yorkshire hand dressing) and all the white threads 
drawn in two as one or flat, they were put in the looms. 
They did not run long until the trouble began, and some- 
thing had to be done. 

The weaver put a rod under the white yarn and had 
all the surplus yarn taken up to the ceiling. At the be- 
ginning of each cut he pulled the slack through and started 
new again. That worked o. k. until we found the more cor- 
rect way to do the stunt. 

To begin with, a good mill man ought to study a little 
before going ahead and making warps all on one beam 
where a large part of the: yarn is not going to be inter- 
laced by the filling. In our case we soon found that the 
white yarn was too long, and we found that by putting 
more tension on the white yarn—enough to keep it de- 
pressed slightly on the loom beam—there was no more 
trouble at the looms. The white yarn mentioned did not 
go into the selvage. We used a two-ply yarn from a creel 
set on the floor for this purpose. Of course this kind of 
beaming takes good judgment. As far as I know this 
remedy is good on all short chain beaming where one has 
control of the various pieces and colors of warp that are 
drawn in different than plain weave. 

“Now all this excess yarn is wasted,” some one will 
suggest, “Why not make your flat yarn shorter when warp- 
ing?” Who knows the actual difference in the take-up 
between the body warp and the flat? If we should try to 
save the yarn by short warping we might go over to the 
other extreme and be shy on our body warp. So I think 
if we ean get good cloth and have some yarn to cut off 
at the beamer, we will do well. 

I do not know what kind of processing they do at Mr. 
Gilbert’s mill. If he has short chain beaming he ean easily 
overcome the trouble. If long chain and slashing, it 
might be a little more difficult to put all the yarn on one 
beam to weave off all right, as the friction roll stands in 
the way to some extent as to holding tight one special sec- 
tion or beam. I would suggest that if there is enough flat 
yarn in a warp to make it on one beam, to weight it a 
little extra at the back of the slasher; then lay in a little 
thinner at the comb. In other words, give the flat yarn a 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishng plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





chance. to depress more than the body of the warp. 

Mr. Gilbert states that at his plant they could not take 
up the slack, as Mr. Ingle suggested, as the cuts were too 
long. I do not know the length of the cuts, but if that 
is his case he is surely taking a long chance by trying to 
weave such a percentage of loose yarn into cloth. I do 
not think the amount of slack is as much as Mr. Gilbert 
believes. If he is making a 60-yard cut and the actual take- 
up was 8 per cent on the plain weave, then the flat threads, 
if being only crossed every other time by the filling, would 
make about 4 per cent slack. 

Mr. Gibson’s suggestion will not work out unless the 
body or plain warp will stretch about 4 per cent, or the 
difference in take up. 

I could go on indefinitely, but I just thought I would 
make these suggestions. If Mr. Gilbert can’t get straight 
after trying some of these suggestions, his best plan is two 


beams. * Mack (Ga.). 


Reverses the Direction of Travel on His Card 
Flats. 





Epitror Corron : 

Has anyone besides myself tried reversing the direc- 
tion of travel on the card flats? 

We are making 57s and 74s yarn, using local 144-inch 
staple cotton. Like many other mill men I had consider- 
able trouble with neps or unripe fiber in the stock, and 
have tried numerous settings on both the pickers and the 
eards, trying to remove them. 

My overseer of carding suggested one day that we try 
running the flats in the reverse direction. Since I am 
always willing to try anything once, I told him to go 
ahead. We tried it on one card, and from the appearance 
of the web, we were getting some of the neps out. After 
having run this card for a number of hours, and thinking 
it was doing better work, we decided to change one half 
of the cards in the room so that we might see the differ- 
ence in the yarns in the spinning room. Standing in front 
of the warpers and looking back through the ends as they 
came from the creel, we saw quite a difference in the ap- 
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Full Fuse Protection 


On SMALL POWER MOTORS 
Get the TIME LIMIT ana FULL 
FUSE PROTECTION for Prac- 
tically the Same Cost You are 
Paying tor Ordinary Fuse Plugs 


3-30 RENEWABLE With the addition to your 
FUSE PLUG present plug fuse blocks ot 
the “Federal Three-Thirty” 
fuse case which will outlast 
your fuse block. This case 
contains the Federal Time 
Limit Cartridge Fuse and the 
Time Limit Cartridge Fuse is 
renewed at about the same 
price as ordinary fuse plugs. 


Most insurance regulating bodies and city 
electrical codes state that on 4 H.P. motors 
fuses of not larger than 10 amp. capacity 
must be used, yet with the ordinary fuse 
plug which does not have any time element 
feature, it is necessary to fuse up to 30 amp. 

in order to take care of the starting load, Complete with 
thereby killing all protection to your motor Renewable rune 

F Cartridge, 


This same motor is fully protected with 10 
amp. Federal Three-Thirty Limit Fuse Plug, 50c 
the time limit feature taking care of the 

starting load. 


List Price, 


Other sizes of motors and apparatus 
can be similarly protected. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of Federal- National 
Multiphase Time-Limit Renewable Fuses 
8700 South State Street - - CHICAGO 


130 West 42nd Street 91 New Montgomery Street 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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pearance of the yarns. We also made a test of the break- 
ing strength and found we had increased the strength at 
least two pounds, which we think a very good improve- 
ment on 57s yarn. From general appearances, I believe 
we have reduced the neps about 50 per cent. 

After running one half of our cards this way for quite 
a while, we decided to change all of them and are today 
running them all with the flats reversed. 

In order to change the flats we first changed the belt 
which drives them so that they would run in the opposite 
direction. Not being able to strip them with the arrange- 
ment on the card, we first stripped them by hand, merely 
operating the stripping comb by hand and running it 
faster. Seeing this worked satisfactorily we rigged up a 
connecting rod, by which we drive the comb from the flat 
driving pulley. A hole was drilled off center in the pulley 
and tapped for a cap serew and the connecting rod fas- 
tened by this. (See accompanying sketch.) The con- 
necting rod was then attached to an arm which was placed 








SHOWING MetHop oF Driving THE STRIPPING ComB. 
on the end of the comb. The eccentric motion, operating 
at the speed of the cylinder, keeps the flats combed off as 
well as before the change was made. I might say that 
we have not as yet devised a plan whereby we ean brush 
the flats as we did before. 

I have every reason to believe that this is the proper 
way to operate a card, because we all have a certain amount 
of motes which are not taken out in the pickers, and these 
motes have to be taken out in the card. Of course we have 
mote knives to take them out, but sometimes they come out 
on the flats. When one of these motes strikes the flats on 
my cards, it does not have to travel all the way to the 
front of the card, interfering with the earding process, 
but is taken out on the first flat leaving the card, at the 
back. We therefore finish our carding process with a 
élean flat. ; 

Should anyone see fit to experiment as we have he must 
watch his’ waste and make his settings on the eards in 
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accordance with the amount of waste he wishes to take 
out. Contributor No. 73. 





Classifying Defects in Cotton Cloth. 


Epiror Corron : 

As promised in a former letter, I would like to outline 
my idea of naming defects, describing what they are and 
stating what I would like to call them. 

Thin Places. Now a fhin place as I see it is a place 
where the filling for some cause has given out and the loom 
has not stopped as it should have done. These places 
vary from a thread or so up to several inches, and I have 
seen some that were a foot or more in width. All of these 
are “thin places”. Some men would like to compromise 
and call the smaller ones “shuttle marks”, “misspicks”, 
ete. But I contend they are all “thin places”, and should 
be so called. True, a small thin place is not as bad a place 
as a large thin place, and you can let some few such places 
go on certain kinds of goods, but why not say “small thin 
places” and “large thin places?” It only confuses mat- 
ters to do otherwise, and I am sure that it hinders in the 
getting of defects corrected, for if your overseers, second 
hands, and fixers see that you are willing to compromise, 
believe me they are quick td follow fhe lead, and unless 
you term the place “thin” they will make a joke of you 
and do nothing to prevent them until the loom has gone 
so far that it is in some eases making rags. Now I know 
whereof I speak in this matter, for-on more than one 
occasion where I have tried to get overseers, second hands, 
ete., to pay more attention to “shuttle marks” I have had 
them laugh at me and say, “Why should I worry, the ‘Old 
Man’ don’t think they hurt.” 


Threads Out. . Possibly this is a point on which more 
men agree as to a proper term than any other, yet some 
men want to be different even in naming this common de- 
fect; some say “long runs,” “thread runs,’ ‘ete. This 
causes more or less confusion among the men in the mill, 
and in so many instances, the new men especially, do not 
know what is meant. A thread out is, as every one at all 
informed knows, a place where a thread for some cause 
has broken, and the loom has been allowed to run right 
on. As I see it, the reporting of this defect is, in many 
instances, more important than the damage to the goods 
seems to justify, for if it is eéming from an automatie loom 
the loom is certainly out of fix #r else it would stop when 
the thread broke. If this particular loom is not corrected, 
it has been my experience that it goes from bad to worse, 
and what may have been only a short thread out today, 
tomorrow may evolve into any one of a dozen defects that 
will be serious and make “seconds.” I would eall a thread 
out, “a thread out,” for the term is so simple that no one 
can misunderstand it. I would give everyone around the 
plant to understand that it is indeed a defect, and if for 
no other reason than because of its progressive nature, I 
would not tolerate it at all. Now please do not rush to the 
conclusion that I am not classing “threads out” when suffi- 
ciently bad as defects, for on nearly all grades of goods 
they are, when sufficiently bad, undoubtedly defects, and 
on some goods they will not go at all. But as a whole they 
do less damage, I believe, than any other defect common in 
the mill. What is said of their progressive nature might 
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Brush Aside That 
Scratch Pad Figuring 
and Put the Load — 
on the 


Brusx aside your paper pads, for— 


If you want the result of a Multiplication 
If you want the total of a column in Addition 
If a Subtraction must be made 

If a Division needs an answer— 


vr. will have an opportunity 
at the Southern Textile 


Exposition to be held in Green- 
ville, 8. C., Oct. 19 to 25 incl., 
to see the New Model K. 
Monroe. 


Witness a demonstration of its 
application to Textile problems 
and you will learn why so many 
Southern Textile highly 
endorse the Monroe and the 
reason they call it 


You can “write” your figures on the Monroe faster 
than you can in any other way; each amount is 
checked as you put it on the keyboard, a few turns 
of the crank and the Proven answer appears in- 
stantly. 


The Monroe shows you as many factors as does 
the scratch pad method—with this important dif- 








‘“Ehe Miracle Machine.’ ference—the Monroe is immeasurably faster and 


makes no errors. 








For that reason, users say, the Monroe makes the 
safest, most economical “scratch pad” ever given 
a clerk—on this “Scratch Pad” no errors can be 
made. 


Have the Monroe man show you how the Monroe 
takes all the hard work out of your figures and 
insures prompt, accurate results whether your 
work consists of invoices, payrolls, time slips, 
percentages or pro-rating, billing records, state- 
ments, statistics, or the problems of engineering 
and research departments involving formulae, 
costs, estimates, etc. 


The coupon invites more complete information 
or the opportunity to prove every Monroe claim 
without obligating you in any way. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices: Woolworth Building, New York Plant: Orange, New Jersey 
Over 100 offices rendering Monroe Service in the U.S. & Canada 


cS eS ee ee ee ee COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE come coe cee coe —_—— oo oe oe oe 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York Firm Name 
Without obligation (check items desired): 
Arrange for a demonstration in our office on our own work. 
[ | Send us literature about the new K Mode! Monroe. 





My Name. 2 
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a less extent be said of all small defects with which so 
any mill men seem willing to compromise. I would say 
:uch less about a piece of cloth that was literally ruined 
han about one with a lot of “small thin places” or “short 
hreads out” that I might pass up as first quality goods. 
[he most successful superintendents that I have known 
ave been men who took this attitude. 

Floats. Now this one word has caused me more ridicule 
among mill men than almost any other one thing in my 
areer, and yet it is not by any means original with me. 
While reading an article somewhat like this many years ago 

ran across the name and have seen it used many times 
nee. 
lace where the warp and filling for some cause has failed 

o interweave for a small place or spot anywhere between 

he selvages. This is, I understand, usually caused by a 
ingle behind the harness. I have already dealt with what 

ome men try to call them and will not handle it again 

I contend they should be called “floats.” 

Seratch Ups. Now thin places and floats are, at some 
mills, and on some goods, “scratched up.” This, at best, is 
a very questionable practice, and I believe has been dis- 
carded by many of the modern mills. Yet on some of the 
cheaper cloths it might be done to a very limited extent, 
if very carefully and neatly done. In any case where this 
is practiced I believe that it should be put on the imper- 
fection report, and where not neatly done it should be cut 
out in the cloth room. The report should show just how 
many were being attempted and how many were getting by, 
for, as I say, I consider this a very dangerous practice. It 
is much more profitable to fix the loom than the cloth. 

Rope Filling—Snubby Filling—Tag Filling. You will 
note that I have grouped all these together for discussion, 
but I certainly would separate them on the report, because 
they are somewhat similar and so many confuse and mis- 
apply their real meaning. All these are, in a sense, caused 
by the filling sliding or slipping off the bobbin unevenly. 
“Rope filling,” as the name implies, are those places that 
pull off in great ropes sometimes extending entirely across 
the goods. It is not my purpose to discuss the cause of 
this:or any other defect, as a cloth room man is not sup- 
posed to know anything about any other part of the mill, 
and at so many places he is not supposed to know much 
about anything. But when these defects are properly class- 
ed and reported I have found that the superintendents who 
were really alive and knew their jobs were not long in de- 
termining whether the spinning or the weaving was to 
“Snubby filling” is somewhat similar to “rope fill- 
ing,” but is pulled off in lumps, at various places in the 
cloth. 
usual thing it is much smaller and near the selvage. 


nere. 


blame. 


“Tag filling” is the same as snubby filling only as a 
From 
this small “snub” there are tails or tags, a few double 
threads out beyond the selvage, and these whip around the 
filling fork thus keeping the loom running until they break, 
thereby causing a thin place, generally small, it is true, 
but a thin place nevertheless, and if allowed to go unnoticed 
this defect soon grows out of all proportion. 


Overshots. Harness too low or too high, usually near 
one selvage, causes the filling to pass over or under the 
warp at places, sometimes only a few threads and at far 
distant intervals, then again almost or quite continuously. 
Some try to draw a very fine distinction between “over- 
shots” and “undershots” but this IT consider another effort 
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I can conceive of no name that so aptly applies to a_ 
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to pass the buck, for as I see it there is no difference 
whether the filling “shoots” over on top, or under the bot- 
tom of the warp, as it is out of place just the same. 


Dropped Thread. 
causes the thread to only eatch in places. 
the term applied to this defect, but I contend this is proper 
and await some suggestion of a better term. 

Hanging Thread. Threads left hanging on the face of 
the goods where the weaver has pieced in and was too 
careless or too rushed to trim the end off. 


A harness eye too low or too high, 
Many dispute 


In most goods, 
especially bag and print cloth, this is a serious defect. | 

Loose Threads. Loose warp ends that have been allow- 
ed to run out and have been brought over the arch of the 
loom and wound up in cloth roll. This is a most pernicious 
practice, and one that leads to no end of trouble. True the 
cloth room machinery will take some of these off, but not 
all and even when it does it causes a world of trouble in this 
department. The waste in the cloth room from this source 
alone will easily pay for the extra trouble of keeping this 
defect corrected in the weave room. But this is only an- 
other of the many cases where the cloth room gets the short 
end of most every deal, in most every mill. My experience 
has been that the cloth room is the last place to receive 
consideration until quality is to be considered, and then 
everything is expected of it. I would like to stop right 
here and write an article on this subject alone. 

Wavey. Cloth woven unevenly, having a cloudy or 
“wavey” appearance. In some goods, especially shade eloth 
and. lawns, a very serious defect. And certainly not to be 
desired in any goods, for if not a defect within itself on 
your particular kind of goods, it is most certainly another 
kind of progressive fault and if allowed to run unchecked 
will lead to other and more serious defects. 

Thick Places, The opposite of thin places, where a loom 
is letting back too much, and a place too thick is the result. 
In shade cloth and fine prints it is a serious defect and 
if carried to the extreme, a defect in any kind of goods. In 
most cases, however, it is preferable to thin places. 

Oil, Black and Yellow. As stated in my previous letter 
I most certainly would distinguish between black and 
yellow oil. A yellow oil spatter is oil spots sprinkled on 
either the warp or on the cloth while on the loom, usually 
coming from the shafting. A black oil spot is the same 
thing only black in color, usually coming from the cams or 
dobby head on a loom. These spots are small and have 
the appearance of having been sprinkled or splashed on 
the work. Larger yellow oil spots on either warp or cloth 
usually come from some hanger that drips over night or 
over Sunday. Very often this occurs in the cloth room or 
some other place where the cloth has been allowed to stand. 
Large black oil spots are the same only black in color. This 
is usually, but in no ease always, traceable to some care- 
It is also likely, if on the cloth, 
to come from the cloth room or finishing machinery. 


lessness in oiling looms. 


To aid in locating the possible source of the fault I 
would most certainly distinguish between oil on the cloth 
and oil on the warp. In some cases oil on warp may pos- 
sibly be traced to the slashers. 

Oily Filling. A clear solid stripe of oil on the filling, 
either black or yellow, is almost always caused from the 
spinning or card room. In most cases it is laid to the 
spinning room. 


Dirty Filling. Filling that has been dropped on the 
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With an eye to 
Permanence 


A strong industrial organization hor_W 
OS ee Anchor Weld. 


owes much of its atmosphere of sta- 

bility to a very tangible strength in Railings and Gates are built to e1 
buildings and equipment. The dure, along with the organizatio 
Manufacturer who builds to endure, whose property they protect. Pick 
also builds public confidence and ets and rails are permanently fuse 
esteem. And that esteem is height- together by electric welding, an 
ened when he shows his own regard never rattle or sag. Panels up t 
for his plant by protecting it with a ten feet long require no extra brac 
permanent fence. ing. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Hudson Terminal Bldg., 52 Church St., New York City 


Factories: Consult our Cata- 


GARWOOD, N. J. log or representa- BRANCH OFFICES 


tive for details— 
‘ : BOSTON, MASS. . . 79 Mitk Street 
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S. Caldwell 
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GREENVILLE, S.C... Henry H. Orr 
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floor is dirty usually on one end or one side. This causes 
a spotted appearance and usually a wider stripe than oily 
filling and in no ease so solid. (Looks like “music” if you 
please.) It is commonly laid to carelessness in the weave 
room. 

Oily Warp Threads. Black or yellow threads running 
in the warp. Very common in new mills, or mills recently 
overhauled. Commonly laid to the spinning room, but I 
believe that, in some eases at least, the card room is at 
fault. 

Now I might carry this description and discussion on 
and on, but what I have said will be enough to carry my 
idea to the minds of the readers. At best there is something 
around every mill that would require special treatment in 
the report blank, for instance, colored mills will require 
spaces on the report dealing with the mixing of colors, or 
shades, as will mills on faney goods require spaces dealing 
with off patterns. There are many things common to all 
mills that I have not handled, because, at best, I only in- 
tended this to be suggestive, and I want to hear from some 
others on the subject. 

In the “Imperfection Report” form that I offer here- 
with I also have only been suggestive. If anyone wished to 
use the idea they would have to elaborate on it to suit 
I have perforated this report, giv- 
Of course the cloth room is not 


their particular needs. 
ing a part to each room. 


THE JOHN DOE COTTON MILL CO. 
IMPERFECTION REPORT 
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always competent to place the blame in‘such matters. My 
idea is to have this report go first to the superintendent, 
and if there is any error in placing the blame, then he 
ean easily change the report or instruct the cloth room as 
to such changes as he desires. I believe this idea alone is 
valuable, as if anyone is being blamed as hé thinks wrong- 
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ly, he will kick, and if the superintendent is not already on 
the job as he sometimes is not, he will soon get on it. 

I shall be glad to hear from someone else on any phase 
of this rambling article, for of course I do not know it all 
and am sure that a better understanding of cloth defects 
and a better classification of them will certainly lead to 

better than I have 
ean better 


much good. If has a term 
offered, shoot it. If 


of reporting and handling imperfections from a eloth room 


anyone 
anyone suggest a way 
standpoint, also please say so, and if anyone thinks my 
ideas are good I shall be glad to know of it. 

The report blank submitted herewith is only intended to 
be suggestive at best, only a very few imperfections, no 
doubt not all that should be reported in even the coarsest 
mill, are detailed here. It would have to be enlarged to 
suit the needs of the individual mill. 
the listings of the weave room in spinning; this is to allow 


It repeats some of 


placing the blame in either place, as may be necessary. 
I would carry this further and add even another space to 
report seconds made in the cloth room, for there is, with- 
out question, seconds made in this department. 

In using this blank, write the loom number in its proper 
space whether there were any seconds made or not; where 
seconds were made, put the yards of seconds in the column 
so marked; then by adding across before turning in this 
report one could easily see how much seconds. were being 
made from each particular defect, and by adding down the 
totals the amount for the half day would be shown, for I 
certainly would turn this report in twice a day. 

The question now arises, “Where would you make up 
this report?” I would have the “graders” behind the fold- 
ers, or wherever the grading is done, make up these reports 
as they cut the cloth. 
then have more than one report. 


If more than one grader is used, 


In large mills where they were having trouble with some 
particular defect, such as thin places, it might and no 
doubt would be necessary to give more lines, say three or 
four double lines, instead of two as outlined. 

The perforations are so that the superintendent may 
easily separate the reports and send it to each department 
at onee as received. Tt. 2. C. {Ne C.) 

Adjusting an Electric Stop Motion. 
Eprror Corton : 

Many a man has lost his temper because he could not 
find the real trouble of a machine out of order, and nine 
times out of ten, he himself is to blame. 

The other day I saw an overseer trying to fix the mag- 
He thought the 
First he set the finger 


neto box on an electric drawing frame. 
trouble was due to a weak current. 
This was wrong because 
Next he tightened 
all the parts connected with the magneto box. In fact he 
tried everything except the right thing. 


closer to the revolving clutch. 
the frame knocked off continuously. 


It seems this frame had been giving trouble for some 
time, the chief trouble being the ends running out at the 
back would run through the drawing rolls before the frame 
would stop, thus causing a large amount of light work in 
front that had to be removed in each ease. 

Finally the overseer turned to me and said, “These 
drawing frames are all shot, and no one can do any better.” 
No doubt many readers have heard this. same remark very 
often. 
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Oxwelding a 9-inch crank shaft broken in three places 


An Ounce of Cure 
ruomats Cheats the Scrap Heap 


done for others— 
Oxweld can do 


Arden It would have cost a lot of money, to say nothing of lost weeks, to replace this 


badly cracked nine inch crank shaft. 


The oxwelder’s torch put it back to work —as good as new — in a few days and 
at a trifling cost. 


That is the every-day story of oxwelding—saving time and money wherever 
machines of metal are subject to wear and tear. 


And in production, too, the oxwelding and cutting blowpipes are turning out 


stronger, neater products—dquicker and at a great saving. 
An illustrated book 


ee In more than fifty cities are stationed Oxweld Service Engineers—why not ask 
tells what oxwelding “4 5 £ z y 
is doing—write for it to have one of these experts demonstrate how oxwelding and cutting may be 


used in your plant to your profit. There is no charge for such service. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY - Newark, N. J.» Chicago » San Francisco 
Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF EQUIPMENT FOR OXWELDING AND CUTTING METALS 


1315-22 4 
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The trouble in this case was due to the magneto being 
set too far away from the hanging finger. I loosened the 
magneto and set it to ¥% of an inch from the hanging 
finger, this change made the mechanical stopping arrange- 
ment just as sensitive if not more so than on the rest of 
the drawing frame. 

This is nothing new to most practical men, but it should 
be a good point for those not efficient on electrie stop 


motion frames. Wash (Mass.). 





Static and Its Control. 


Epitor Corton: 

Electricity is an invisible agent or force which is chiefl) 
known by the effect which it produces and by various mani- 
festations which we call electrical. Just what it is no man 
knows, but by years of scientific study and experimenting 
we have arrived at the point where it is possible to say 
that to a certain extent we are able to control it. However, 
it is something which cannot be destroyed, for certain 
sources in nature itself are apparently inexhaustible. What 
has come to be considered one of the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century was made by Maxwell 
in which he demonstrated that light itself is no more than 
electro-magnetic waves. 

Electricity at rest is known as static electricity and it 
may seem strange, but a material to become charged with 
statie does not have to be a conductor of electricity. A 
glass rod or piece of gutta percha may become charged 
with static and yet they are known as insulators or as 
non-conductors of electricity. Cotton is only a partial con- 
ductor of electricity and yet we all know that it can be- 
come charged with electricity to the extent that it becomes 
at times, under certain conditions, practically impossible 
to carry the fiber through the manufacturing processes. 

Statice electricity has entirely different properties from 
electricity in motion, known as current. When electricity 
is in circular or whirling motion it is known as magnetism. 
When in a state of rapid vibration it is called waves. 

It is static electricity which affects the cotton fiber. 
It is current which lights the incandescent lamp. It is 
magnetism which causes the horse shoe magnets nearly 
every boy possesses to pick up needles, pins, nails or any 
other conductor of electricity. The space between the 
ends of the horse shoe magnet is called a “field” and there 
are constantly passing through this field lines of electric- 
magnetie force which then pass back through the loop and 
around again giving the cirenlar motion. When these lines 
are cut by a revolving body placed between the ends or 
poles of the magnet, a current is generated which may be 
carried away and used to light the incandescent lamp. This 
is the theory, expressed in the simplest terms, of the gen- 
erator. Everyone is familiar with the wireless telephone. 
The message is picked out of the air by the antenna but 
it is electrical waves which first strike the antenna and are 
then passed through various stages of change until we are 
able to hear the spoken word, reproduced through the ear 
phone. 

Electricity or electrification may be produced in many 
different ways. Among the most common are friction, 
chemical action, compression, and, if an object is not elec- 
trified, it may be made so by one that is, simply by 
contact. When an object is electrified it is said to be 
charged. - 
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To the writer’s mind, the only source of electrification 
of the cotton fiber is from frictional static, The produc- 
tion of this static causes the fibers themselves to become 
electrified and the biggest cause is due to the friction of 
the fibers on one another and on various parts of the 
machine on which the fibers are being worked. Belts may 
contribute some to this electrification, but the largest per- 
centage comes from fiber friction. 

The drawing frame causes the most fiber friction due to 
its action, and probably more trouble is found on this 
machine than on any other. The cotton sliver when under 
influence of static is attracted to other objects which them- 
selves show no signs of electrification. This may be noticed 
when the sliver clings to the sides of the cans on drawing 
frames and refuses to drop and coil as it should. 

There are two forms of static produced by friction, 
and both are always present and of equal value. They are 
known as positive and negative electricity and exhibit two 
characteristics known as attraction and repulsion. As 
far as the control of static is concerned the fact that it is 
positive or negative makes no difference. However, at- 
traction and repulsion depend upon whether the statie be 
positive or negative or both. 

Briefly stated, attraction is exhibited when two bodies 
become charged, one with positive and the other with 
negative. Under such conditions, the two bodies are at- 
tracted to each other. 
positive or each with negative electricity are repelled from 
each other. This explains the reason why the web clings 
to the card doffer (attraction) and why a strand of yarn 
or roving will be “fuzzy” or “beardy” (repulsion). 

The earliest experiments in the production of electricity 
by friction noted several manifestations. 
When a dry glass rod was rubbed briskly with a dry piece 
of silk, the glass rod and silk both became charged and 
both has the power to attract to them bodies not electrified. 
This is the manifestation of attraction at work. 

But after such non-electrified bodies had been in con- 
tact with the glass rod or silk a certain length of time, they 
absorbed some of the electricity from the glass or silk and 
themselves became electrified through contact, but with 
When this occurred the 


Two bodies when charged each with 


characteristic 


the same kind as the glass or silk. 
glass and silk no longer had any attraction for such bodies 
charged from themselves and repelled them. This was the 
manifestation of repulsion. 

It was also noted that when an object was electrified by 
contact with the silk and then repelled by the silk, it was 
attracted to the glass rod and also objects once repelled 
from the glass rod were attracted to the silk. This proved 
the deductions. Anyone may try this with a glass rod, silk 
and small pieces of paper. 

Statie also exhibits the property, under certain condi- 
tions, of absorbing electricity from an outside source, of 
the proper kind and amount to exactly neutralize itself and 
This property forms the basis 
upon which the electric neutralizer works. But these ex- 
perimenters also determined upon one fact that is to the 
cotton mill man what the lighthouse is to the sailor: That 
is, that when moisture is present the electrical manifesta- 
tions explained could not be produced. There was no 
In other words, moisture prevents the formation of 


will become non-electrified. 


static. 
statie. 

Probably many earders who run dyed or bleached stocks 
have been unable to get the webs off the doffers and have 
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sprinkled water on the lap entering the feed rolls. No 
other condition has been changed. They have noted an im- 
mediate improvement. This is due to the lap carrying 
moisture into the card and, while there, preventing the 
formation of static. But the cure is only temporary for 
the moisture soon passes off and static again is formed. 
And it (the water) is hard on the card. But if moisture 
could be constantly present the static would never form. 

One of the writers in Corron recently said he thought 
statie from chemical action in the dye bath or bleaching 
process might be carried along by the fibers into the manu- 
facturing processes and be the reason why some dyed 
stocks might be more susceptible to static than raw stocks 
or other dyed stocks. 

I do not believe such a condition as this exists. 

Dyed and bleached stocks both lose the natural oil and 
waxy coverings of the fibers. The process leaves the fibers 
more or less harsh and brittle and this fact alone, in the 
writer’s judgment, renders such stocks stronger in those 
Again, the fibers are 
I have run 


properties which produce static. 
usually dried and contain no natural moisture. 
some colors that even in a humid atmosphere would still 
make static and could not be run until they had been wash- 
ed in a bath of common salt and water. The salt bath 
makes the fibers take up moisture quicker and more freely. 

There are three methods by which static may be con- 
trolled, viz., grounding, neutralization, and moisture. 

There is absolutely no doubt that grounding will carry 
away static. When a machine is grounded, by means of 
a wire, to the sprinkler or water system, it will carry away 
the statie or else there will be no static for it to earry off. 

I have taken a single card and grounded the driving 
belt and the card frame at four places to the sprinkler sys- 
tem and still the web would ride over the comb back onto 
the doffer. I have grounded drawing frames in the same 
way and could see no improvement. 

I therefore feel safe in saying that static which can be 
earried away such as generated by belts, ete., is not the 
static that gives the earder and spinner trouble. It is the 
electricity with which the fiber itself is charged that makes 
all the trouble and that cannot be grounded. I have also 
seen conditions of 75 per cent humidity in temperature of 
72 degrees in a room containing 150 cards, and you could 
not get a spark from a belt. This ecard sliver was trucked 
to a set of drawing frames in another mill where there 
were no humidifiers and the relative humidity could not 
be obtained. Here you could get a good spark from any 
belt in the room and yet the drawing frames gave no trouble 
on account of statie except the first thing in the morning. 

However, I have in mind a cloth measuring machine 
built with a wooden frame and driven by a belt from a 
motor that was mounted on the frame of the machine itself. 
The driving belt passed through a shipping fork. The 
shipping fork was carried on a roll supported by brackets 
which were bolted to the bed of a hand operated knife just 
in front of the measuring rolls. The machine measured and 
wound euts of 60 yards. The operator, who was also an 
inspector, used the knife to cut the cloth when the machine 
automatically stopped after measuring 60 yards. 

We started up this machine one afternoon and it worked 
fine. The next morning (it was in January) the operator 
started the motor, stepped on the starting pedal, 60 yards 
were measured and wound, the machine stopped and the 
operator took hold of a knife handle and then uttered a 
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shriek that brought everybody running. She told me that 
something hit her arm and gave it an awful twist. So I 
tried it myself and got the worst “kick” of static that 1 
have ever received. Yet it wasn’t there the afternoon be- 
fore» And after the kick you could hold the knife handle 
indefinitely and feel nothing, but once let go and then take 
hold again and you got it again. 

We grounded the knife bed to the sprinkler pipe and 
had no more trouble, but that girl never would run that 
machine again. 
lutely necessary. 


In such ease as this grounding is abso- 


The second method of controlling static, namely, neu- 
tralization, works on the principle of rendering the static 
neutral after it forms and before any damage is done. 
This depends upon the characteristic of statie by which 
it will of itself select, from a properly arranged outside 
souree, a charge of the proper kind and amount to exactly 
neutralize itself. This outside source is such as will suppl) 
either positive or negative and the static in the fibers will 
take up its opposite kind and of an amount to neutralize 
itself. 
and is practically instantaneous and continuous in oper 
ation. 

The method briefly described is to suspend near the 


This takes place in a very small fraction of time 


surface of the card doffer, drawing rolls, ete., a bar con 
taining a number of points from which an alternating eur- 
rent of very high voltage and low amperage is thrown onto 
the fibers or sliver. Whatever static may be present imme- 
diately takes up from this source an amount and the right 
kind of electricity to exactly neutralize itself causing the 
fibers to lay straight and act in a “dignified and orderly 
manner.” 

Fibers so neutralized are not immune to statie and will 
again become electrified and must again be neutralized. 

The machine for this work is a commercial electric neu- 
tralizer. The writer has worked on them and knows that 
for overcoming static there is nothing that ean do any 
more than it does, for it absolutely neutralizes statie even 
under the most favorable conditions for its production. 

Phe third method for controlling static is by means of 
moisture. The formation of static is greatly hindered and 
absolutely prevented under proper conditions when mois 
ture is present, or as commonly called—humidity. 

When air contains or carries moisture or water, it is 
said to be humid, or has a certain humidity. Air is very 
hydroscropic, or, in other words, has the ability to readil\ 
absorb and carry water. When air is absolutely dry, it 
carries no moisture whatever and at that time resembles 
a sponge in its ability to absorb water. 

The amount of moisture whieh air can carry or hold 
depends upon its temperature alone. The higher the tem- 
perature the more moisture it is capable of holding. There 
is, however, a limit to the amount of moisture air can carry 
at all temperatures. Such limit is called the point of sat- 
uration. When air reaches this point it is carrying its 
limit of moisture. It is just like a 
bowl full of water which will run over and spill if more 
be added. Now if more moisture be added to saturated 
air or if the temperature of the air be reduced, (thereby 
reducing its capacity to hold water) then there will be a 
This in nature is the cause of rain. 


It ean hold no more. 


precipitation of water. 

It therefore becomes necessary to have some means of 
measuring and regulating the amount of moisture and also 
some way of designating these different conditions. Thus 
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we use two terms in measuring the amount of moisture in 
air, namely—absolute humidity and relative humidity. 

Absolute humidity is the amount of moisture air actual- 
ly earries at any temperature, expressed in grains per cubic 
foot. Thus air at 75 degrees temperature which holds 
four grains of moisture per cubic foot is said to have an 
absolute humidity of four grains per eubie foot. Air at 
75 degrees temperature at the point of saturation will hold 
9.4 grains of water per cubic foot. If the temperature 
of the air be increased to 80 degrees, the point of satura- 
tion will not be reached until a eubie foot of air contains 
11 grains of moisture. In other words, if the temperature 
of air be raised from 75 to 80 degrees its ability to ab- 
sorb water will be increased from 9.4 grains to 11 grains. 
From this it may be seen that the ability of air to absorb 
moisture is almost directly proportional to its temperature. 

Relative humidity is the amount of moisture that a 
eubie foot of air at a certain temperature actually holds, 
as compared with the amount of moisture a cubic foot of 
air at the same temperature would hold without precipita- 
tion. 

Relative humidity is therefore the degree of saturation 
and is expressed as a certain percentage. It is possible 
for air at any temperature to have a relative humidity 
of from 0 to 100 per cent. At 0 per cent relative humidity 
it would be absolutely dry, and at 100 per cent relative 
humidity it would be at the point of saturation. 

Air at 75 degrees temperature and having an absolute 
humidity of 9.4 grains per cubic foot would have a relative 
humidity of 100 per cent because the percentage of mois- 
ture it actually holds in relation to what it would hold 
at the point of saturation is 100 per cent. 

Air at 75 degrees temperature and having an absolute 
humidity of 4 grains per cubic foot has a relative humidity 
of 42.5 per cent because at a temperature of 75 degrees 
air will carry 9.4 grains of moisture before precipitation 
takes place and 4 is 42.5 per cent of 9.4. Therefore the 
relative humidity is 42.5 per cent. 

Air at 75 degrees having an absoluffe humidity of 7 
grains per cubic foot has in the same way as above 74.4 
per cent relative humidity, or it is 74.4 per cent saturated. 
If the temperature of this air should be raised to 80 
degrees and the absolute humidity remain at 7 grains per 
eubie foot, the result expressed in terms of relative humid- 
ity would be as follows: 

Air at 80 degrees will hold 11 grains of moisture per 
eubie foot. When holding only 7 grains it is 7/11 saturated 
and the relative humidity would be 63.6 per cent. There- 
fore, an increase in room temperature will reduce the rel- 
ative humidity unless the absolute humidity be increased 
in proportion. {Remember this fact for I shall call it up 
again later.) 

Air at 75 degrees temperature and having an absolute 
humidity of 7 grains per cubic foot is, therefore, more 
humid than air at 80 degrees with the same absolute humid- 
ity. Air at 80 degrees would have to have an absolute 
humidity of 8.3 grains per cubic foot to have the same 
relative humidity as air at 75 degrees with an absolute 
humidity of 7 grains per cubic foot. 

In the control of static it is the moist air that gives 
the results. The more moist the air up to a certain point, 
the better the conditions. It is, therefore, the degree of 
humidity or relative humidity with which we are interested 
in the control of static rather than the absolute humidity. 
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I might say that the condition which gives the greater 
relative humidity would be the better for the prevention 
of static. For instance, air at 70 degrees temperature 
carrying about 6.0 grains of moisture per cubic foot has 
a relative humidity of about 74 per cent. Air at 80 de 
grees temperature carrying 7.0 grains of moisture per cubic 
foot has a relative humidity of only 63.6 per cent. There- 
fore, air at 70 degrees with only 6 grains of moisture per 
cubic foot would be better than air at 80 degrees with 7 
grains per cubic foot. 

It would be impossible to spend the time and effort 
to measure the amount of moisture in grains per cubic 
foot that air contains in the cotton mill. In order to faeil- 
itate this operation and quickly arrive at the relative 
humidity an instrument is used ealled a hygrometer. To 
determine the relative humidity with the hygrometer a set 
of hygrometrical tables are necessary. 

The ordinary mill hygrometer is an instrument com- 
posed of two ordinary thermometers of good degree of ac- 
euracy held in a suitable case or frame and exposed to 
the air of the room. They are usually hung on a post at 
some central point. 

One of the two thermometers is absolutely plain and is 
simply affected by the room temperature. This is known 
as the dry thermometer. 

The other thermometer is known as the wet thermometer. 
This is because the bulb is covered with a wicking which 
leads from a small vessel filled with water. 

The theory is that the air will absorb moisture, the rate 
being dependent upon the amount of moisture the air 
actually carries in relation to what it could carry, or in 
other words, upon the relative humidity. 

The water from the wick is, therefore, evaporated into 
the air constantly, the rate of evaporation depending on the 
relative humidity. 

Evaporation is always accompanied by a reduction in 
temperature. The faster the rate of evaporation, the lower 
the temperature. Thus, when the relative humidity is low, 
the water in the wick will evaporate faster, causing a low- 
ered‘temperature of the wick, which, being around the bulb 
of the wet thermometer, causes the wet thermometer to read 
lower than the dry. As the humidity increases the reading 
of the wet gradually approaches the reading of the dry. 
When the reading of both are the same then there is no 
evaporation taking place. The air must be saturated and 
so the relative humidity will be 100 per cent. 

It is the difference in readings between the wet and 
dry thermometer that is used with the tables to determine 
the relative humidity. 

For instance, with the dry reading 75 degrees and the 
wet 56 degrees, the relative humidity will be 31 per cent. 
With the dry at 75 degrees and the wet at 65 degrees, the 
relative humidity will be 55 aer cent. With dry at 75 
degrees and wet at 70 degrees, relative humidity will be 
74 per cent. With dry and wet both reading 75 degrees, 
the relative humidity will be 100 per cent. 

Where natural conditions are such that static easily 
forms, it becomes necessary to artificially moisten the air. 
For this purpose there are many types of humidifiers, all 
of which cause a fine spray of water to be so governed that 
the air will quickly and readily absorb it. 

There are two general methods of humidifying and 
conditioning air. 

The first may be properly called an air conditioning 
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apparatus. It consists of a central unit of one or more 
sections in which the air is heated, moistened and constantly 
changed to meet the various conditions of each room. After 
passing through this process the air is conducted to the 
various rooms through pipes. 

The second method is a direct humidification only, there 
being no attempt made to heat or otherwise treat the air. 
For this purpose so-called humidifying heads are used. 
There are many different kinds and designs, but all reach 
the same end in that they throw into the atmosphere a fine 
spray of water depending upon the air to absorb it. 

There are also in use various forms of vapor pots and 
steam pipes, more or less home-made affairs, which for 
want of anything better, have been very useful in over- 
coming static. But any system which blows raw steam into 
the room has many disadvantages, chief among which 
is that it works to defeat its purpose by increasing the 
room temperature. 

As explained, an increase in room temperature, caused 
by the steam entering the atmosphere, and as well as carry- 
ing water also carry heat units, means that more moisture 
must be used to maintain the relative humidity. 

We all know that each room of a cotton mill works 
best under a certain temperature. At this temperature a 
certain relative humidity will be found to be the best. 
Therefore, an increase of temperature with the correspond- 
ing increase in moisture needed to maintain the relative 
humidity is a needless expense. Humidification by steam 
vapor is also much harder to control for, through its action 
as explained, it tends to make conditions very uneven. But 
it is better than nothing. 

The ideal humidifying apparatus is one which will 
maintain the proper conditions of humidity without chang- 
ing the room temperature. This is accomplished by using 
water which is of the same or a little higher temperature 
than the room temperature. The absorption of water by the 
air is of course an evaporative operation and therefore 
will slightly reduce the air temperature. By using water 
of slightly higher temperature we tend to overcome the 
tendency to lower the room temperature. 

Cotton naturally contains about 7 to 12 per cent of mois- 
In manufacturing processes this moisture is thrown 
Whatever is thrown off means a loss for it must be 
I do not mean this 


ture, 
off. 
replaced by fiber to maintain weight. 
in a way that mills should attempt to sell moisture rather 
than fiber, but the sale of yarns with normal moisture 
content is perfectly legitimate, and will make better, 
stronger and evener yarns. 

The breaking strengths of yarns have been increased 
from 10 to 15 per cent with the installation of proper 
humidifying apparatus, to the writer’s own personal knowl- 
edge. 

On speeders better roving is made. It is more free of 
bunches and will take the twist better. And I have known 
speeders to be run with slacker twist under proper condi- 
tions of humidity. 

I have sometimes wondered if some of the men who 
have written Corron of their troubles in making roving, 
the use of a high twist multiplier, and a low breaking 
strength on their: yarns, would not find a large part of 
their troubles eliminated under proper atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

For though our New England climate may be “all 
weather,” as “Wash” intimates, still, some of us have made 
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pretty good climate artificially. S. A. F. (R. I.) 





An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 867.) 

If it were possible for me to show you my files, you 
would: be amazed at the number of inquiries for superin- 
tendents I could show you. But, you say, why in the 
name of Tom Thumb don’t they hire some of us overseers ? 
Well, I will now try to tell you a few reasons “why,” and 
if you want to know more than I am able to set down in 
the space allotted to me this month, drop the Editor of 
Cotton a line and he will probably grant me space for 
more about this later on, or if you have some special ques- 
tion to ask, it will be answered without divulging your 
name or location. 

After getting full control of your selfishness, suppose 
you begin to look around a little and see if there is not 
something you can improve on. Here is a solemn fact: 

No human process can stand the test of intelligent 
study without showing improvement. 

That means that your job is not perfect, no matter 
how much production you are getting or how low your cost 
is. It also emphatically means that you are not perfect. 
But do not be discouraged, because it also says that by in- 
telligent study you will be rewarded with improvement. 
Here are a few suggestions to give you a start: 

Always do the very best you can under the circum- 
stances. If you can’t find ways to get more production, 
make it better; start a campaign among your section men 
and operatives, to educate them into thinking the things 
you have to think, what it means to have cooperation, ete. 
Plan ahead. Don’t wait until you are short of help. Are 
you managing your help in such a way that you ean hold 
the same discipline when you are short? 

Ask yourself: What would I do in this department if 
I were superintendent? If you are going to be a superin- 
tendent, why not practice some in your own room? Oh, 
yes, there are plenty of things you can do without stepping 
out of your position as overseer. And you need not be 
afraid you will help the superintendent, because you have 
decided to never show that selfish disposition again. 

It is the overseer who can see chances of improvement 
and who is willing to put his shoulder to the wheel who 
will, in time, come out from the crowd and stand apart 
from the crowd while the crowd wonders why some of | 
them didn’t get the job. 

Most all overseers know they could run the job better 
than the superintendent, and those overseers who do think 
that way probably don’t realize that his own second hand 
knows he is running that room and the overseer is merely 
drawing a pension. 

Ever think about it that way? 





Who issues orders for supplies? Does he examine the 
old or broken piece to see if it has a good setscrew, a bolt 
or an assembled piece which is not broken? The “kick” 
here is that supplies cost money—yes, any fool knows that 
—but just to satisfy yourself that you are no fool suppose 
we step down to the scrap pile and have a look. 





It is better to “kick” than to be “kicked,” but for good- 
ness sake don’t be a chronic “kicker.” 
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The Destroyer in the Dye Room 


. 

The greatest waste in the dye room is caused by vapor 
and condensation. It is injurious alike to the health 
of the men and to product, machinery and wood-work. 
It is not a necessary evil, neither does it require ex- 
pensive equipment to eliminate. The Buckeye system 
is proving a profitable investment in other mills—why 
not yours? It is scientific and efficient. Our engi- 
neers handle the job complete, from plans to instal- 
lation. Satisfaction is assured. 
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Cloth Weight Calculations. 


EpiTor Corton : 

The following questions have caused considerable dis- 
cussion here, and we would appreciate seeing in your “How 
Other Men Manage” Department some answers to them 
from your subseribers. 

1. <A fabrie weighs 1.10 yards to the pound; costs 35 
cents a yard. How much is the cost per pound? What is 
the weight per square yard? What is the weight of one 
linear yard if the fabric is 40 inches wide? Please show 
results and simplest method of getting same. 

2. A fabrie weighing 734 ounces to the square yard 
costs 30 cents a yard. What is the weight of one linear 
yard if the fabrie is 40 inches wide? What is the price of 
one yard of the 40-inch fabric? What is the price per 
pound? Please show simplest method. PP. D. (Colo.) 
Epiror Corron : 

In relation to the questions raised by “P. D. (Colo.)” I 
would submit the following explanation: 

It is customary to designate the weight of cotton fabrics 
as so many yards per pound. These are lineal yards and 
not square yards. It is, therefore, possible to designate a 
fabric 30 inches wide and one 40 inches wide as weighing 
6 yards per pound. The only difference, as far as weight 
goes, would be in the weight per square yard. 

Specifications for cotton fabrics usually read that a 
fabrie should be of a certain width finished, shall weigh 
so many yards per pound and shall have so many threads 
of warp per inch and so many threads of filling per inch, 

In question 1, “P. D.” neglected to give the actual 
width of the fabrie so I shall assume that the actual width 
is 40 inches. 

This fabrie weighs 1.10 yards per pound and is valued 
at 35 cents per yard. As there are 1.10 yards per pound 
the cost per pound would be found by multiplying 35 
cents by 1.10, or $0.35 1.10 — $0.385 or 3814 cents per 
pound, 

As 1.10 lineal yards weigh one pound or 16 ounces, then 
one lineal yard would weigh as many ounces as 1.10 is 
contained in 16: 

16 — 1.10 — 14.54 ounces per yard. 

(This answers the question in regard to the weight per 
lineal yard if the fabric is 40 inches wide, for if 1.10 yards 
weigh one pound then one yard will weigh 14.54 ounces 
irrespective of the width.) 

Assuming that the fabric is 40 inches wide, then a piece 
40 inches wide and 36 inches long will weigh 14.54 ounces. 
(As found above.) 

A piece 36 inches wide and 36 inches long (1 square 
yard) will then weigh 36/40 of 14.54 ounces; 

36/40 14.54 —: 13.086 ounces weight of one square yard. 

Question 2. “P. D.” states that this fabric costs 30 
cents per yard. I am going to assume that. he means 30 
cents per lineal yard. 

As this fabrie weighs 7.75 ounces per square yard (36 
inches by 36 inches) then a piece 36 inches long and 40 
inches wide will weigh 40/36 of 7.75 ounces; 40/36 >< 7.75 
== 8.61 ounces weight per lineal yard, 40 inches wide. 

If “P. D.” means that this fabric costs 30 cents per 
lineal yard, then the price of the fabric will be 30 cents per 
lineal. yard whatever the width may be. 
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As a piece of this fabric 36 inches long and 40 inches 
wide weighs 8.61 ounces, there will be as many yards (or 
36-inch lengths) in one pound (or 16 ounces) as 8.61 is 
contained in 16: 

16 —~ 8.61 

As one yard costs 30 cents then one pound will cost 
1.858 & 30 cents — 55.74 cents. 

Putting this into one equation the cost per pound would 


1.858 yards per pound. 


be 


16 





S< $0.30 $0.5574 or 55.74 cents per pound. 
8.61 

Now it is possible that “P. D.” may mean that the fabric 
in question 2 costs 30 cents a square yard. If so, then his 
question would be answered as follows: 

The weight per lineal yard would be 8.61 ounces for a 
40-inch fabric as in the former solution. 

The cost per lineal yard of the 40-inch fabric would be 
as follows: 

A piece 36 inches by 36 inches costs 30 cents. A piece 
36 inches by 40 inches would cost 40/36 of 30 cents: 

40/36 $0.30 — $0.3333 or 334% cents per lineal yard. 

As we found above that there was 1.858 yards in one 
pound of this 40-inch fabric, then the cost per pound would 
be 

1.858 334% cents 61.93 cents per pound. 

If the foregoing explanation is not satisfactory I will 
gladly reply to any further questions “P. D.” may ask, but 
would ask him to be as clear as possible in his questions 
and to supply all the information necessary to make a sat- 
isfactory answer. S. A. F. (R. I.) 


Figuring Draft and Keeping Numbers. 
Epitor Corron : 

I recently received a letter from a young man who had 
just been made superintendent of a small mill asking me to 
figure’ out his drafts and give him some information about 
keeping his numbers running regularly so that he would 
have fhe minimum amount of changing to do. 

The caleulaticns are very simple, but the fact that one 
man has asked for them prompts me to think probably 
other young men would be interested, therefore I am pass- 
ing the information along to you for publication if you 
think it worth while. 

His letter in part is as follows: “Will you please figure 
out my drafts at each process for me and send me all the 
figures so that I can see how you arrive at them? Will 
you also explain to me what you think is the best methoa 
or system of keeping numbers.’ That is, when the yarn 
goes heavy do you have the carder change or do you try 
to keep the roving at a standard weight? 

“T am using l-inch cotton and am running an 11-ounce 
lap, 48-grain ecard sliver, 53-grain first drawing, 55-grain 
second drawing, .74-hank slubbing, 2.10-hank intermediate 
roving, and 7.30-hank filling roving and 5.65-hank warp 
roving; 30s warp yarn and 40s filling.” 

My answer was as follows: There are several ways of 
making the calculations for drafts, but believing the fol- 
lowing method very easy to understand I proceed this way: 

Begin with an 1l-ounce per yard picker lap. As the 
eard sliver is expressed in grains we want to reduce the 
ll-ounce lap to grains. There are 43714 grains to the 
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The above shows a RA-TOX shade installation in the Wm. Ziock 
Paper Box Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Light without Glare 

Does your factory have an east, west or 
southern exposure where at certain times of 
the day it is subjected to a terrific sun glare 
and heat? Shade those areas and give your 
workmen a chance to work at their greatest efficiency. 
Light and pure air are both essential, but they should 
not be secured at the cost of distressing glare and dan- 
serous drafts. The shade you want is one chat allows 


the light to penetrate and the air to flow through 
gently. 


RATOX 


Gives 30 to 40% Move Liahtand Ai 


The construction ie e 
of RA-TOX Shades 
them almost 
indestructible and 
still they cost no niore 
than ordinary shades. 
by a patented process 
they are attached di- 
rectly to the steel 
sash without the need 
of costly and trouble- 


some boring of steel 


makes 


or drilling concrete. 

Guided around the 

center swing ventila- 

tor by means of spe- 

cially designed  fix- 

tures, RA-TOX 

Shades are brought 

back flush against the 

factory wall, out of 

the way of machin- 

ery or workmen. 
What are your window specifications? Write for 
price quotations and full descriptive literature. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


: Industrial Shade Division 
300 Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 
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Your Quill Cleaning Cost 
May Be Too High 


Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines are cutting operating costs 
in hundreds of mills in this country and Canada. Utsman 
Machines, installed five years ago, are today giving reliable 
cost-cutting service. 


Save Labor Cost 


Depending upon individual mill conditions, Utsman Quill Clean- 
ing Machines have reduced the number of laborers anywhere 
from four to twelve people. One operator can do the same 
amount as five or six operators can clean by hand. 


Save Quill Cost 


Rapid quill cleaning allows a mill to operate with less quills. 
Utsman Machines also save on quill cost as they do not damage 
quills to the extent that hand cleaning damages them. 


Save Time Cost 


By efficient, rapid cleaning of quills, Utsman Machines prevent 
the holding up of other mill departments by causing them to 
wait as they oftentimes must wait on slow, hand quill cleaning. 


Low Upkeep Cost 


The practicability and high efficiency of Utsman Quill Cleaning 
Machines are largely the direct results of their simplicity of 
construction. Simple, sturdy construction and ease of opera- 
tion make the Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines easy to keep 
in first-class running order and low in repair cost.: 


Free Engineering Service 


Upon your request, our Engineering Department will advise 
you whether or not an Utsman Quill Cleaning Machine will 
cut your quill cleaning cost. Your inquiry will be given prompt 
attention. Consultation does not in any way obligate you. 


——— 
gee a 

. : Troe nl . ” ay) 

Every machine, trade-marked ‘TERMACO, j SY 

is sold undera binding guarantee as to work- 

manship, material and operation. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Department 


Single-End UTSMAN bobbin cleaning machine, Either equipped for clutch 
as shown, or motor drive. About 40,000 feeler bobbins, daily capacity, 
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ince, 80, 437% & 11 — 4812 grains per yard of lap 
-oing into the eard. 48-grain sliver coming out of the 


ind. To get the draft we divide the grains going in by 
he grains coming out, thus 

4812 

—— == 100.25 draft of card, or 100 draft. 

48 


A 48-grain ecard sliver going into the first drawing is 
subled six times and delivering a 53-grain sliver; there- 
re 

48 x 6 
53 

A 53-grain sliver, doubled six times, going into the 

second drawing and a 55-grain sliver coming out of the 


- §.43 draft of first drawing. 


second drawing gives us 
53 x 6 


- §.78 draft of second drawing. 
55 


Then we have 55 grains from the second drawing going 
into the slubbers. When you get to the slubbers you weigh 
12 yards instead of one yard, so we will multiply the 55- 
grain weight of one yard of second drawing sliver by 12, 
which equals 660 grains going into the slubbers. 

Your slubber roving weighs 135 grains, which you find 
out by looking at the table of weights or by dividing .74 
into 100 which equals 135. Now with 660 grains going 
in and 135 grains coming out, we have 

660 
—— == 4,88 draft of slubber. 
135 

We now have .74 hank or 135 grain slubber roving 
doubled going into the intermediates, which is 270 grains, 
and 2.10 hank roving or 48 grains being delivered, then 

270 
—— = 5.62 draft on intermediates. 
48 

Then a 2.10 hank roving or 48 grains doubled going into 

warp speeders and delivering 5.65 hank roving is (100 — 


5.65 = 17.7) or 17.7 grains, so 
48 x 2 
——_————. = 5.42 draft on warp speeders. 
17.7 


Again, a 2.10-hank roving or 48 grains doubled going 
into filling speeders and delivering 7.30 hank roving is 


(100 ~ 7.30 — 13.6) or 13.6 grains, and 
48 x 2 
—_——— = 7.06 draft on filling speeders. 
13.6 


When we get to the spinning we weigh 120 yards in- 
stead of 12 yards which we have been weighing on roving. 
This is 10 times 12, therefore, we would multiply the grains 
delivered from the speeders by 10 to get the weight of 120 
yards. 

A 5.65-hank roving doubled or 17.7 «& 10 & 2 == 354 
grains going into the warp spinning and delivering 30s 
Divide the number of yarn in this case into 1000 and 
de- 


yarn. 
it will give us the grains: 1000 — 30 — 33.3 grains 
livered, and ; 
384 
33.3 
A 7.30-hank roving doubled or 272 grains going into 


: 10.60 draft on warp spinning. 
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the filling spinning and delivering 40s yarn or (1000 — 40 
== 25) 25 grains, will give us 
272 


= 10.88 draft of filling spinning. 





25 
You, of course, realize that the draft of the machine 
is greater than that shown by calculating from the weights, 
on account of the twist and no allowance has been made 
for waste. 
weights at each machine is as follows: 


A summary of draffs as caleulated from the 


CESAR § 9 ig coh <a agate ea 100 
Ist Drawing ..... ar irs ae eee 5.43 
EON Cis 5 oi Viewiaesd aeiees 5.78 
SUIS Si iia Carn. t occas’ ea 4.88 
ATRIIND 55. on os edbeain a wel 5.62 
i DS ee eee rye 5.42 
Filling Speeder ................ 7.06 
WOR SPIMEIND .... . .ic wae dc even 10.60 
Pe Ro cr a 10.88 


In answer to your question about keeping numbers, will 
say that about the best method or system I know of is 
to have a standard roving for the card room to make and 
let them stay on that standard as near as practicable, re- 
gardless of dry or wet weather. This will, of course, give 
you some light roving which is made in real damp weather. 
That is, the roving made to the standard number during 
wet weather will have less cotton and more water in it than 
roving made during dry weather. 

When the weather clears up that roving in the spin- 
ning room will be too light and you may have to heavy up 
sometimes, and vice versa. But you do know absolutely 
what you are working with, while with the way some mills 
try to keep their numbers you have all weights of roving 
in your spinning all the time. 

Many mills have the carder change his speeders when 
the yarn goes heavy, even if the roving is not showing very 
heavy at the time, then as soon as the weather changes, 
which is oftentimes in only one or two days, the yarn 
gets about right again, but they have not told the carder to 
heavy up because the yarn is not yet too light. 

By the time the roving being made after the carder 
changed lighter gets to showing up in the spinning, the 
yarn goes too light, and, of course, there are several days’ 
run of roving in the spinning room by that time which 
causes both the spinner and the carder to change gears. 
They do not more than gef over this change until it all 
goes too heavy again, especially if the weather also changes 
to an excess of inumidity. 

You ean readily see that such a system merely results in 
see-sawing back and forth all the time or most of the time, 
while if you tell your carder that you want him to make 
5.65-hank warp roving and 7.30-hank filling roving, he can 
watch his laps for any changes when the weather changes 
and can also hold his drawing, slubbers, intermediates and 
speeders right on the standard by having crown gears on 
both sides of the crown gear with which the frame is 
equipped, that is a few teeth larger and smaller. Under 
these conditions he will very seldom have to change the 
draft gears, and I feel confident that your spinner will 
like this system, because he, too, will have less changing 
to do. 

There certainly is much more satisfaction for carder, 
spinner and superintendent in such a system, because there 









(PATENTED) 


FOR STRAIGHT AND 
SWING janes 


: FRAMES 
sos to t 


‘‘naid for themselves 
many times over’’ 


says the Tupelo Cotton Mills, and this is the con- 
sensus of opinion among the many users of the 
Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider. 

It will handle cloth of any kind, weight or width 
—the only guider known for handling fabrics with 
delicate surfaces, such as velvets, plushes, etc. 

It has few parts, is simple, always reliable and 
requires practically no attention. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Both sides work independently as each 
is driven by an individual motor, insur- 
ing smooth movement of the frame. 
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Ceopine 
Sub Flooring 


Outlasts the factory but costs 
no more than any first-class un- 
treated, sub-flooring. 


Affords uninterrupted pro- 
duction, eliminates floor repair 
costs, assures durability and top 
floor stability. 


Creo-pine Sub-Flooring 
—is vacuum pressure im- 
pregnated with pure coal 
tar creosote oil. 
“Timber Penetrated 
by Creosote Oil 


Will Never Rot.” 
Bulletin No. 14, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Impervious to all de- 
teriorating influences 
of rot. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Station A 


Manufacturers of Creo-Pine 
Block Floors for Heavy Traffic Duty 
Shingles that Never Rot 
Fence Posts Assured Life 25 to 40 Years. 
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o grumbling and the men. know that they cannot blame 
mething on the other fellow. At any rate it certainly 
i| not tear up your mill to give it a good fair trial of 
eral months, and then if it does not prove a success you 
n go back to the old system. Contributor No. 74. 


What Standards Do You Use and Why? 
TOR COTTON: 
Tables for numbering roving have been adapted for 
unbering weights in tenths of grains. Also, the twist 
all eases is 1.20 times the square root of the number. 
However, all practical mill men know that the latter is to 
ve an approximate idea to begin with, and the proper 
rns must be determined by that judgment which is 
rned by experience. 
To my mind, there is no other subject that would prove 
. instructive and interesting to the readers of Corron as 
ticles outlining the standards and twist per inch for 
vaste and all grades of raw stock on the slubbers, inter- 
ediates, fine and jack frames. Ignorance of these stand- 
ds has been the reason for many good men losing new 
positions. For the sake of illustration of what I would 
like to convey, let us assume that a man was schooled 
a print cloth mill, and knew no standards other than 
tle common ones, which are, 1 for the slubbers; 1.1 for the 
itermediates, and 1.2 for fine frames. Imagine this man 
taking eharge of a fine goods mill where the standard is 
as low as .50. Or again, picture him taking charge of a 
waste mill where the standard is often as high as 1.50. 
Why not have the readers give their standards in this 
department and help out the other, fellow? The effect 
on the relationship of flyers and cones that these differ- 
ent standards eause should be pointed out, Also, the ef- 
feet of the different speeds of the frame. 
Wash (Mass.) 


Another Letter on Cleanliness. 


Epiror Corron : 

I was very much impressed with the letter by “B. C. A.” 
in the June number on the importance of cleanliness. He 
is exactly right in regard to some mills that claim to be 
fine, up-to-date plants and yet they would make one think 
that they were mills that Noah had in the ark with him and 
had been running ever since without being cleaned up. 
There is no reason on earth why these mills could not have 
the ceilings brushed off once or twice a week, the win- 
dows brushed out two or three times a week, fire pails 
brushed off at the end of the week, the floors scrubbed, 
walls brushed once or twice a week. 

As to the brushing of the ceilings, walls, windows and 
fire buekets, this ean be done very successfully with a 
broom. All eleetrie light globes should be kept clean, the 
walls painted or whitewashed and euspidors placed around 
the mill and spitting on walls and floors prohibited. A few 
waste cans should be provided and all oily waste put in 
these instead of being thrown on the floor. All pulleys 
overhead should be brushed out twice a week. This ean be 
done very easily by getting a long poplar pole and fasten- 
ing a broom on one end so a man can stand on the floor 
and go from one pulley to another. 

The help should be instructed to not write on the walls 
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or deface them in any way. A certain time should be 
had for cleaning the machines, and then the sweeper should 
come right along behind with his broom or mop. A waste 
box should be placed in a corner of the room for the 
sweepings, and care should be taken that they are put in 
Toilets should be kept 
All 
drinking fountains ought to be kept clean and neat and all 
tobacco chews kept out of the sinks. 

I am of the same opinion as “B. C. A.” 


the box and not at the side of it. 
clean and a good disinfectant of some sort used. 


I have actually 
seen mills in such a condition that it was surprising how 
they kept any help at all—when a little effort on the part 
of the superintendent and overseers would have put the 


mills in tip-top condition. B. A. B. (N.-C.) 


Bobbin-Lead Versus Flyer-Lead. 





Epitor Corton : 

It was with the greatest pleasure that I read the letter 
entitled “Bobbin-Lead "KR: 8. 
(N. C.)” in the Juiv issue. 
by stating that he knows what he is talking about, for he 


Versus Flyer-Lead,” by 


“K. S.” winds up his article 


has had thirty years experience in the study and operation 
of fly frames, and agrees that if what he states is not 
clear, he will be glad to make it clearer. “K .S.” has the 
right spirit, but, to my mind, he has the wrong dope on fly 
frames, and it is difficult to me to see how he has clarified 
the subject in hand. 

I fail to see the reason why “K. 8.” quotes my state- 
ments so frequently without an explanation for doing so. 
For instance, in the second paragraph, he states, “Wash 
ashed the questions: But is ft not a fact that a high speed 
will make a more compact bobbin which means a slack 
tension, and is it not also a fact that the firmer grip at 
the termination of the presser pad, due to high speed, will 
retain the twist in the strand?” Well, are not these the 
facts? If they are not, then it was up to “K. 8.” to point 
out the rea} facts, but he did not do so. 

In regard to my challenge about the bobbin-lead frame 
being imperfect, what does “K. 8.” give ts in his letter to 
“K. S.,” “He (Wash) at- 


prove it otherwise? Next, says 
tempts to connect Newton’s law of motion with his troubles.’ 
3 ile «Ba 


the readers had he said “our troubles.” 


would, I am sure, have received more credit from 
But again, “K. 8.” 
passes even Newton’s law, and does not even attempt to ex- 
plain its relationship to the presser rod attached to the 
hollow leg of the flyer. 
a) PR ag 
say that he misunderstood the real meaning. 


terms a “flyer test,” let me 
It was to 


As regards what 


prove that the increased pressure would retain the twist to 
the amount of one tooth, which is a point in favor of the 
Evidently “K. 
8.” got the idea that I was a eritie from start te finish. 


bobbin-lead and flyer of the Dunn type. 


When I write an article I always try to give the advantages 
and disadvantages of machinery or systems, regardless of 
whom it may displease. 

In all the first five paragraphs of his letter, “K. 8.” 
only quotes my statements, but does not even attempt to 
answer my logic. In the sixth paragraph, he is dead 
wrong when he says “Summing up the foregoing it seems 
First, that a 
“Wash” is 


of no such opinion, for I made the following statement, 


that ‘Wash’ is of the following opinion: 
bobbin-lead fly frame will not do good work.” 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


COTTON MILLS 
SHOULD USE 


) Commercial Acetylene | 


For Welding 


Supplied in portable 
| cylinders on loan basis 
without deposit. 


Only the purest gas can safely jf 
be trusted to meet the exacting |} 
demands for cotton mill weld- | 
ing repairs. Commercial Acet- | 
ylene is a gas of absolute purity. | 


WRITE FOR OUR SERVICE 
AGREEMENT 


| Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Blig., Atlanta, Ga. 
Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 
203 8S. LaSalle St,, Chicago 


tl. 
}) East Deerfield, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Moberly, Mo. Berkeley, Cal. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Ouality and Sertice 
That Satisftes” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


123 WALKER ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 


Telephone Main 517 


hb 
1g Rr f ryty on 


p ddd a 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


DIXON’S 


SOLID BELT DRESSING 


is recommended for a quick, sure 
cure for slipping belts. 


It may be safely used on leather, 
rubber, or fabrie belts without 
clogging, hardening or cracking 
the belt, even after years of use. 


If applied sparingly at intervals 
it will preserve the belt and pre- 
vent loss of power through slip- 
ping. There is no more popular 
dressing on the market. 


Write for Circular 
No. 34.0 and sample 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
2 Og aoa: 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 


=\% Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint | 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been 


te its value to YOU. 
It will cut your cloth—fold the 


edges—-' po it uD and give you an | 
of every piece of | 


act uremen 
cloth Pinsnces arom the machine. 
-% saves time, labor, 


cloth 
You pf td NEED ONE }j 
MACHINE a before } 
a —_ from each bot of clot 
of expenses in every way and leads to pian and greater profits. 
S SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
complete information and prices. 
special machinery, write us. 
. 614 Broad St., Utica. N. Y.. U. S. A., Dept. “6.” 
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which appeared in Corton in 1914, “By using 25 per cent 
of this higher grade cotton, and strengthening the cross 
section of the strand, this aided in remedying the unequal 
condition found on all fly frames. Because by strengthen- 
ing the eross section of the strand, the pull between the 
pad and the surface of the bobbin will reduce the diameter 
of the bobbin instead of stretching the strand, and the 
relationship between the surface speed of the front roll and 
bobbin is attained throughout the set.” 

In other words, and to make my point clear, a bobbin- 
lead frame will make excellent work when the average 
length of the staple used exceeds the distance from the point 
of presshre on the surface of the bobbin to the first wrap 
on the presser finger. When the staple is short and fluffy, 
we have our troubles. 

Unlike “K. S.” I am going to answer every paragraph 
of his replies to my article. First, most all modern mills 
are running bobbin-lead flyer frames. They used to run 
railway heads too, and please be merciful when I say 
Creighton openers and flyer-lead frames. A good many 
people use Ford cars, too, but like the bobbin-lead, it has 
its bumps. 

In his second answer “K. 8.” claims that the primary 
purpose of the presser pad is not to produce tension nor 
to keep twist in the strand of roving. However, in the 
next line he admits that it does make a very slight tension 
on the strand. Evidently he does not know that there are 
two tensions on all bobbin-lead fly frames, which I will 
explain later. 

Thirdly, “K. 8.” declares, “The builders of fly frames 
discarded the flyer-lead frame for the one purpose of get- 
ting rid of the weight of the full bobbin coming against the 
highest speed of the bottom cone which might cause the 
cone belt to slip, thereby giving trouble.” This is all 
wrong and is understood to be so by most mill men of the 
hour. I should like to ask the following questions: Do 
you not raise the bottom cone on both the bobbin-lead and 
the flyer-lead frames at doffing time to slacken the ends? 
When you decrease the speed of the bottom cone on the 
flyer-lead, do you not increase the speed of the bobbin? 
On the flyer-lead, is it not a fact that the faster the bottom 
cone revolves the more revolutions are taken away from 
the bobbins? 

On a flyer-lead frame the speed of the bobbin never 
equals that of the spindle during the building of the set of 
roving. Any hesitation of the bottom cone has a tendency 
to slacken the end, and the slippage of the cone belt will 
cause slackness. The raising of the cone belt at doffing 
time to slacken the ends should be proof enough that “K. 
S.’s” statement is misleading, because when the cone is 
stopped the bobbin speed is increased in the same propor- 
tion as that of the flyer. On the bobbin-lead or flyer-lead 
frames, when the cone belt slips the ends slacken. If this is 
not true, let “K. 8.” explain what happens when the bot- 
tom cone is raised at doffing time. 

In his fourth reply, “K. 8.” claims that the make of 
the flyer, presser pad, or the speed of the frame, have 
absolutely nothing to do with the outline of the cones in 
any make of frame. To refute and disprove this statement, 
I quote the following, which is a part of a letter received 
from the agent of one of the biggest shops building fly 
frames. The letter is dated October 2, 1911, and to prove 
that I am not bluffing, I will mail it to “K. S.” if he will 
give me his address. In part the letter says, “Perhaps 
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rather than to say theoretically correct, one should say be- 
fore the additional factors of slippage, or difference in 
tension between the empty and full bobbin due to the slight 
variation in the pressure of the paddle and the difference in 
diameter as the bobbin builds up, the other factors are con- 
sidered and a pair of cones can be figured out correctly by 
mathematical methods. 

“After these mathematically correct cones have been ar- 
rived at, several factors including the above have to be 
reckoned with and the form of cones modified. 

“Each of these factors, in part, ean be arrived at mathe- 
matically, but some, such as the amount of compression in 
the building up of the bobbin, certainly at least have been 
checked up, in addition to a mathematical computation. It 
also follows that variation in speed between one frame and 
another will require a different cone and that different 
cottons and different hanks to give a perfect tension will 
require different cones.” 

The foregoing is from a man who enjoys the reputation 
of being an expert on cotton machinery. “K. 8S.” claims 
that the fly frame is not complicated. I say it is, and I am 
proving it. 

In regard to some of the best mills in this country havy- 
ing interchangeable cones, their mistake does not put “K. 
8S.” on the right track. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask “K. 8.” that if by 
using his own dimensions, given in his fifth answer, if 
he used a certain hank roving that would require the lateral 
36 inches of cone, what would he do in ease of an order 
for banding roving calling for a full bobbin each set, the 
roving having seven turns to the inch? 

What is meant by understanding the relationship be- 
tween the cones and flyers? 

Are there two tensions on all fly frames? 

With the Houldsworth compound the bobbin and spin- 
dle revolve at the same speed without the additional com- 
pounded speed or additional impetus caused from the cone; 
is the foregoing a simpler proposition as regards the cones 
than the new so-called differential motion? 

The average weight of a full bobbin on fine frames 
is about 11 ounces. Assuming the top cone to be 
concave and the bottom one convex, what would be their 
outline if the pressure of the paddle condensed the strand 
so 16 1% ounces is added to the same bobbin? 

On all bobbin-lead fly frames, the bobbin of course leads 
the flyer. Is it not a fact that this excess speed must be 
driven by the bottom cone and its connections, and is this 
not a defect? 

Those in favor of the bobbin-lead system claim that the 
pressure of the paddle aids the cone belt, but how can this 
be so, when the surface velocity of the bobbin must exceed 
that of the flyer in order to wind the roving? 

Again, the strand must be drawn past the end of the 
paddle where the pressure is so great, that “K. 8.” himself 
admits that it condenses the strand; can he or any other 
reader deny but what there is a great amount of friction at 
this point, and is it not another defect? 

Every carder to a man agrees that no pressure can exist 
at the termination of the presser pad without rotation of 
spindle. It is also agreed that when no pressure exists be- 
tween the presser pad and the surface of the bobbin, that 
the tension then is from the surface of the bobbin to the 
drawing rolls. With cones having the true outlines for a 
certain hank, speed, flyer, or cotton, when the frame is 
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BLEACHERS! 


—___White vs. 


White—— 


Your Selling Agent 
will be glad to know 
that you can produce, 


without extra cost, 


a Permanent White 


Without Weakening by 


bleaching with Peroxide. 


He can thus satisfy 


jobber, 


retailer and consumer. 


Ask us how. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 


run at the precise speed for which the cones were modified, 
the tension is then between the surface of the bobbin and 
presser pad. “K. S.” says in his ninth paragraph that 
“the fact that the end goes through the top of the flyer, 
half around and down through the hollow leg, twice around 
the finger and through the pad, should convince any prac- 
tieal earder where the majority of tension is put in.” 

Listen: when you run a fly frame on its lowest speed 
the ends will run much tighter. This fact is proven more 
on the slubbing frame, for we all know that on the first 
layer, if. the ends run slack when the rail or carriage is 
completing its upward traverse, if the speed is reduced 
the ends will tighten; otherwise a few ends would break 
here and there. Please let’s have no argument on this fact, 
which also proves that the fly frame is imperfect, and 
proves there are two tensions controlled by the speed. 

“K. S.” says he will be glad to make clearer any point 
that is not fully understood. I hope he will be delighted to 
We need it. 

Wash 


make things clearer for us all. 
( Mass. ) 


The B. P. Mates-Brown Company, 6007 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, announce that in expanding their sales 
policy, they have entered a new field of the textile industry, 
that of purchasing outright for their own account under 


agreements from several mills, yarns of all kinds for the 
knitting and tire trade. This is being done in conjunction 
with the sales already started as textile selling agents for 
yarns, equipments, soap, and processing oils. 


You of course believe in the slogan that “It pays to 
advertise.” Are you a good advertisement of yourself? 


Assistant Marketing Specialist. 
(Warehousing.) 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for assistant marketing 
specialist (warehousing). Vacancies in the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economies, Department of Agriculture, for duty 
in Washington, D. C., or in the field, at $1,620 to $2,400 
a year, and in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
will be filled from this examination, unless it is found in 
the interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstate- 
ment, transfer, or promotion. 

On account of the needs of the service applications will 
be received until further notice. Papers will be rated as 
received and certification made as the needs of the service 
Persons thoroughly acquainted with the ecommer- 
cial grades of cotton warehousing of cotton are urged to 
enter this examination, as the opportunities for appoint- 
ment are excellent. 


require. 


The extrance salary within the range stated will depend 
upon the qualifications of the appointee as shown in the 
examination and the duty to which assigned. Certifica- 
tion to positions paying $2,100 or more will ordinarily be 
limited to applicants who are more than 24 years of age 
and who have had considerably more than the minimum of 
the required experience or education. 

Appointees whose services are satisfactory may be al- 
lowed the increase granted by Congress of $20 a month. 

The duties of appointees will be to inspect warehouses 
for the storage of cotton licensed or for which licenses are 
applied for under the United States Warehouse Act, and 
to perform other miscellaneous duties in connection with 
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he administration of the Aet. It is essential that appli- 
cants have had experience in cotton warehouses. 

In the course of inspecting warehouses it is necessary to 
analyze financial statements. Ability to make thorough 
analyses is essential. Persons appointed to the field service 
will be required to be away from headquarters about 75 per 
cent of the time. 

A separate register of eligibles will be established under 
the subject cotton, and applicants must state in their appli- 
cations that this is the subject in which they desire to 
qualify. 

Competitors will not be required to report for exam- 
ination at any place, but will be rated on the following 
subjects, which will have the relative weights indicated: 


SUBJECTS. Weights 
Education, training, and experience . m 70 
Thesis (to be filed with the application—eligible rating 
FOQUiTOd) 22. cece c rue dveresees ting 30 
WORE iy o's eee whines wie ke CADE Gy db OARS 100 


The ratings on the first subject will be based upon com- 
petitors’ sworn statements in their applications and upon 
corroborative evidence. Applications must show either (a) 
graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing and at least two years’ responsible warehousing 
experience; or (b) the completion of 14 units of high- 
school work and an additional year of the required experi- 
enee for each two years lacking in the four years’ college 
course. 

Responsible investigational 
lines may be substituted for responsible warehousing expe- 
rience to the extent of one year. 

Applicants must have reached their 21st but not their 
50th birthday on the date of making oath to the applica- 
tion. These age limits do not apply to persons entitled to 
preference because of military or naval service. 

Applicants will be admitted to this examination regaril- 
less of their residence and domicile; but only those who 
have been actually domiciled in the State or Territory in 
which they reside for at least one year previous to the date 
of making oath to the application, and who have the county 
officer’s certificate in the application form executed, may 
become eligible for permanent appointment to the apper- 
tioned service in Washington, D. C. 

Interested persons should write the U, 8. 
Commission, Washington, D. C., for further information 
or for application blanks. 


work along agricultural 


Civil Service 





A Spindle Grinding Rig. 


Eprror Corton: 

Some time ago we found that a number of the spindles 
on our spinning frames were worn on the points, so that 
they wobbled when running, and as spindles cost around 
fifty cents apiece, we devised the following method of 
pointing those that were worn. 

First, we took two 16-inch pulleys and riveted a piece 


of galvanized iron around them, making a drum. This 
we mounted above a lathe to drive a grinder. Then a 


grinder was made to be used in the tool post, having a small 
grooved pulley made on one end of the spindle, to be 
driven from the drum by a band. Next a jig was made 
to fit the spindle of the lathe and a tapered hole bored 
in it, with the same taper as that of the spindles to be 
ground. The grinder was run at 7,000 r.p.m. By set- 
ting the compound on the lathe to the bevel desired, we 
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could pass the grinder by the work and back again, so as 
not to wear the emery wheel so fast, as spindles are very 
hard. 

This rig worked fine, and we used it to grind 5,000 
spindles “which are now running true and satisfactorily. 

R. E. B. (Ga.) 
An Opinion on Fly Frames. 
Eprror Corron : 

With due respect for the efficiency and intellect of most 
mill men in charge of fine goods mills and their depart- 
ments, still, in my opinion, the best mill men are found in 
the medium, coarse and waste mills. 

For instance, a poor carder has a better chance to 
get by in a fine goods mill. Let us assume that conditions 
on the fly frames are very unequal in any fine goods mill, 
the strength of the strand will hold that relationship, sim 
ply because the strand is stronger than the resistance offer- 
Not only in 


fine goods mills, but in any mill where the average length 


ed by the increasing diameter of the bobbin. 


of the staple exceeds the distance from the point of pres 
sure on the paddle to the first warp on the presser finger, 
unequal conditions can exist and give little or no trouble, 
but in any mill where the average length of the staple 
is shorter than the distance quoted, it takes judgment and 
a great amount of vigilance to hold conditions equal. You 
need not be an expert to reason that out. 

On any bobbin-lead frame, the least play in the skew 
or bobbin gears means strained roving, because the bobbin 
leads the flyer. See the point? Therefore, if the staple 
is short the strand will be strained and in some cases snap. 
So it is the same with the increasing diameter of the bob- 
If a tooth 


of twist is inserted, production is lost, and in some cases 


bin, especially with short, fluffy stock or waste. 


the twist will run in the light places and spoil many top 
rolls in the spinning room. Yarns made from fluffy stock 
or waste are, as a rule, very uneven, and this it is that 
puzzles a carder running such work. If he doesn’t put in 
more twist the play in the gears and the increasing diam- 
eter of the bobbin is always stronger than the strand, and 
the slightest unequal conditions will cause strained work, 
and continual snapping of ends. So it takes a mighty 
good man to have the necessary judgment and ability to 
hold the relationship of cones and flyers equal. 

This is only one ease to prove that the men in the 
medium, coarse and waste mills must be up-te-date and 
have the efficiency necessary, which is acquired only by 
dint of practical experience on that line of work. 

Wash (Mass.) 


A new type of lining has been adopted as an improve- 
ment on the friction surfaces of the. “Universal Giant” 
friction clutch manufactured by the T. B. Wood’s 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa. This new lining is known 
as “Non-Burn,” and it is said to have a considerably high- 


Sons 


er co-efficient of friction than wood blocks or other sub- 
stances heretofore used on this elutch, one of the special 
claims for the improvement being that the lining will not 
burn out and will wear considerably longer than anything 
used heretofore for this purpose. These clutches are made 
in sizes ranging in rated capacity from 51% to 488 horse- 
power at 100 r.p.m., and are supplied with one, two or 
three friction dises as may be required. 
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HUH — | LOOM HARNESSES 


have the right “feel” and appear- 
ance. 


An important feature of our loom 
harnesses is their appearance and 
their “feel.” Their smooth finish 
and their freedom from defects 


W W show that they will weave well, 
hat e Mean : and their soft pliable “feel” shows 
that they are tough and elastic and 


by St ren gth will therefore wear well. 


E’VE been telling you for 

years that Sanymetal Toi- 
let Compartments are strong, 
rigid installations—that when 
they are put up they stay there. 
Is that a naturally-to-be-expect- 
ed claim—or does it mean some. 
thing? 
Ask the owners of buildings 
equipped with Sanymetal. Ask 
them if Sanymetal, after years 
of service, gets wobbly on its feet 
and pulls away from its moor- 
ings, or stays four-square and 
solid, like an inbuilt wall of the 
building itself. They'll tell you. 
When we say Sanymetal is a strong, 
substantial product we mean that it 
is all heavy-gauge Armco Ingot Iron, 
full pickled, full cold rolled, finely 
finished in baked enamel, practically 
rust-proof—a metal furniture sheet 
with a metal furniture finish. We 
mean that rust-proofing is also ap- 


plied, in the form of Sanymetal Elec- fl sg 
tro-Zinc Plating, to all hardware and Bo) & g o rs | p =. 
base castings. We mean that parti- By g. 


tions and doors are carefully spot- 5 
welded at corners and to posts. We Prefe rre d St re) ck 


mean that self-closing doors are 


equipped with wear-proof Sanymetal Sq i 
Gravity Roller Hinges. We mean The best quality tallow, 


that a sufficient number of installa- : : 
tion bolts is used to insure rigidity, palm, and red oils and olive 


even at the expense of a little more 
erection time. -For these are the foots, carefully balanced 
things that make Sanvmetal live up with the purest chemicals 


to its name and reputation—a dur- Te Sanymetal Toilet Cata- . 
able, sanitary, clean-cut, shake-and- /e¢ és No. 2---the Office tor your special purpose, 


rattle-proof Toilet Compartment. Partition Catalog ‘ ‘ 
And the same standards of value ap- ts No. 4 Uniformity guaranteed 


plv just as consistent!v to Sanymetal . 
Office and Mill Partitions. by test before shipment. 


THE SANYMETAL Warren Soap Warren Service 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


986 E. Sixty-Fourth St., Cleveland, O. (Ularren Soap Mfa. Go. 


Established 1870 


77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
react marx U. S. REG Incorporated 1890 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 
(Continued from page 855.) 
3 1 1 3 

1 4 1 1 
and represented on point paper by the 32 threads in the 
eentral portion of design H, Fig. 254. This design shows 
one of the white stripes and part of the blue stripes which 
adjoin it, with one repeat on 18 picks of the large design 
in the direction of the filling. Practically all the threads 
in the blue stripes interweave with the filling in the well- 
known 2 up 1 down twill to right. The first eleven threads 
and the last eleven threads of the design H show clearly the 

movements of these threads. 

In order to minimize the lengths of the filling floats 
where the two weaves join, the last thread of blue and the 
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The filling is also 2-ply yarn, all white. 
The warp threads are arranged in the following order: 


Green and white twist .... 7 2 2 7 = 18 
a eres ee, we 3 3 3 = 9 
ES OP ONE 51a so ois kes Alda ee winae’ 27 


but the complete design, shown at L, Fig. 256, obviously re- 
quires two repeats of the foregoing order of warping. The 
figuring spots are arranged in the cloth in the well-known 
diamond or plain weave order, and each complete spot is 
made.up of nine smaller spots set in the form of a square. 
Neglecting the threads which form these spots, there are 
30 threads per inch in the warp with an equal number of 
picks of filling per inch. 

It will be seen from the design at L, Fig. 256, that one 
complete unit of the design and pattern occupies 42 threads 





Fie. 254. 


first four threads of white form a sort of weft rib between 
the stripes, developed naturally by the filling. The order 
of interweaving for these ribs, which form an elegant 
border to the white stripe, is shown in design H by threads 
12 to 16, and threads 49 to 53 both inclusive. 

The working particulars for the production of this cloth 
are also shown in Fig. 254, where J is the draft on 23 
harnesses, and K is the weaving plan on 23 by 18. The two 
leaves for operating the plain and rib threads are in the 
front, next comes three leaves for the 2 up 1 down and 
lastly 18 for the faney weave. 

In practice it would, of course, be necessary to repeat 
the draft on leaves 3, 4 and 5 until all the blue threads had 
been drawn through the harnesses. 


The pattern in Fig. 255 is a good example of spotting 
with extra figuring threads on a perfectly plain ground. 
The cloth has good textura] qualities, and the further ad- 
vantage of being simple in structure. All the warp threads 
are 2-ply twist; the ground threads are composed of green 
and white, while the extra figuring threads are 2-ply brown. 


and 32 picks. 
the surface of the cloth are indicated by solid squares, and 
although six lines only are represented on paper, there are 
actually 18 threads, so that the repeat in the way of the 
warp is 54 as already mentioned. It should be observed that 
these figuring threads, when not on the surface, simply float 


The positions of the extra filling threads on 





Fie. 255. 
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on the underside of the cloth between successive spots, 
and are not stitched in any way to the fabric. When the 
figuring threads are on the surface of the cloth, the ad- 
joining threads on the right-hand side in design L float on 
the back; this arrangement is essential to prevent over- 
crowding at these points, and to enable the figuring threads 
to show prominently, 

Although the ground threads weave plain, with the 
slight exception indicated, there is a very pronounced ef 


Ss isgasts 





fect in the ground due to the 2-ply green and white twisted 
threads of the warp. In fact, unless closely examined, the 
eround has the appearance of a fancy weave. 

The cloth requires only six harnesses, two for the plain 
ground and four for the figuring and adjoining threads. 
A suitable draft for this design appears at M, Fig. 256, and 
the corresponding: weaving plan at N in the same figure. 


At its mid-summer meeting, held recently at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York City, the National Council of 
American Cotton for the 
coming year. Robert Amory, of Boston, was elected presi- 


Manufacturers elected officers 


dent sueceeding Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, who has 
served two terms; Mr. Cramer was made vice-president ; 
F. J. Hale, of Boston, was elected treasurer with H. C. 
Meserve as secretary. The southern members of the coun- 
cil are C. E. Hutchison, of Mt. Holly, N. C.; W. E. Beat- 
tie, of Greenville, S. C.; A. W. MeLellan, of New Orleans; 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte; John A. Law, of Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Greenville, S. C.; 
and Cason J. Callaway, of LaGramge, Ga. One of the 
features of the meeting, it was stated by W. D. Adams, the 
retiring secretary, was the adoption of a strong resolution 
of protest against the cuts in rates in the yarn and cloth 
rates of the pending tariff bill by the senate. 

It was at this meeting also that presentation was made 
to Stuart W. Cramer of a handsome gold and platinum 
watch and chain by a special committee from the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in recognition of “dis- 
tinguished services” to the textile industry by his work 
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in Washington. Mr. Cramer has served for ten years as 
chairman of the tariff and legislative committee of the 
American Association, and at the annual convention of 
the organization in Washington, a resolution favoring the 
presentation of a memento in appreciation of his services 
was unanimously carried. 








W. G. Sirrine Makes New Connection. 


' 
William G. Sirrine, counselor at law, who is president 
of Textile Hall Corporation at Greenville, S. C., has formed 
a connection at Washington with Miller & Chevalier, lead- 
ing attorneys there, who specialize in practice before the 
courts, commissions and government departments in Wash- 
ington, ineluding cases involving Federal income, estate 
and other taxes. 

Mr. Sirrine now has an office at Washington: with his 
new connection in the Southern Building. Miller & Cheva- 
lier also have an office in New York, 61 Broadway, and 
Mr. Sirrine will spend a part of his time there. His name 
will appear in the next issue of the telephone directories 
in Washington and New York. Arrangements have been 
made by which any business directed to Mr. Sirrine at 
either of these addresses, or at Greenville, will receive im- 
mediate attention. 

The affairs of Textile Hall are well organized, and it 
is pleasing to note that while Mr. Sirrine’s new connection 
will take him away from Greenville for a considerable part 
of the time, he will continue to direct that institution. 
Next spring there will be three and perhaps four exposi- 
tions, namely, the Southeastern Pure Food Show, the 
U. S. Good Roads Exposition, the Carolina Pharmaceutical 
Show, and in the fall, a big exhibit of textiles and other 
products made south of the Potomac, to be known as the 
“Made-in-the-South” Show. 
so that each one of these affairs is thoroughly organized 
and conducted under the cooperation of the committee who 


Matters have been arranged 


are interested in the industry mainly represented by the 
show. 


Steel windows for all classes of buildings are describee 
and illustrated in a recent publication of David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., known as Catalog No. 110. A section in this 
book that is new tells of the application of this type of 
equipment to residence buildings. The remainder of the 
chapters is a condensed form of that appearing in the 
No. 11 eatalog describing other steel equipment for gen- 
eral factory use and other purposes. 





Newport Chemical Works, Ine., of Passaic, N. J., has 
recently succeeded in duplicating the old Benzo Fast Orange 
S, and is marketing the product under the name of New- 
port Direct Fast Orange R S as an addition to their line of 
cotton colors. This product, it is stated, was particularly 
desirable because of its resistance to weak acids and alkalis, 
and the product is also claimed to have good fastness to 
light and washing and to be uninfluenced by metals. 





A new publication on Micarta gears, Folder 4453, is 
being distributed to gear users by the Westinghouse Elee- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. This publication, entitled 
“Quiet Running Gears,” advances quietness, durability and 
efficiency as advantages to be derived through the use of 
Miecarta gears. 
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' NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete _ 


Ribber top made on two sets of needles. 








Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334° 220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 








ESTABLISHED 1865 
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By Invitation Member 


EESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFE, 


“And You’re Not Going Up 
On Your Price?” 


Knitting mills feeding spring needle machines from 


SUPERCONES are actually turning out goods of noticeably bet- 
ter quality. 
Salesmen showing these goods find buyers amazed that no price 
increase is asked. 
The secret lies in the fact that quality increase is the smallest of 
the accomplishments of the SUPERCONE feed. 
It is primarily a cutter of manufacturing costs. 
Knitting mills have bought SUPERCONER equipments because 
they knew they would pull costs down, because they knew yarn 
waste would be reduced. 
Knitters have smiled tolerantly at our claims of improved fabrics. 
And then they have smiled with enthusiasm when they actually 
saw the fabrics improve. 
Past achievements of the SUPERCONER 
(The No. 80 “UNIVERSAL”? WINDER) 
make an interesting story. But its future 
possibilities for you are far more interesting. 





We make your investigation an easy matter. 
Write today to our nearest office. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Chicago, Utica, Charlotte, 


New York. BO STON Atlanta. 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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The Link or Purl Machine 





BY G. R. MERRILL. 


The link and link or purl machine is one built to give 
a greater range of faney work than any of the ordinary 
machines. This machine is so arranged that it may pro- 
duce either plain, ribbed, or purl stitch in the same piece 
of fabric. The fabric made may be entirely of any one of 
these stitches, a combination of them, side by side, or suc- 
cessively along the piece. The construction, which is pe- 
culiar to this machine, makes possible this range of stitches 
and the variations in pattern procurable. 

The purl machine has two slotted needle beds but in- 
stead of being at right angles to each other, as in the ordi- 
nary machines, they are in the same plane and only a 
small distance apart. Another difference is that the needle 
slots are directly opposite each other, instead of each set 
being opposite the wales of the other bed. And, finally, 
there is but one needle for the two slots opposite each other. 

All of these peculiarities are necessary because the 
needles move from one bed to the other, a thing not done 
in any other machine. Thus the beds must be in the same 
plane to allow the needle to slide from one to the other 
smoothly, and the slots must be directly opposite so that 
the needle may move from one slot to the other as though 
it is only a eontinuation of the first. 

The needle itself is perhaps the greatest peculiarity of 
all for it has a hook and latch on either end and no butt 
whatsoever. The needle has two hooks and latches in order 
that it may knit off either end. As the needle passes from 


eet 


SLID 


one bed to the other, what is the active end, or knitting 
end, at one time is in the slot and so cannot be knitting at 
another. Thus, it is necessary to have a knitting unit at 
either end of the needle. As the needle moves from one bed 
to the other, it slides through the loop of yarn, or stitch. 
Thus, a loop is often drawn by one end and then the whole 
needle passes through it and it is finally knitted off at the 
other end. This means that there can be no butt on the 

needle, such as usually controls the needle action, because 
it could not then pass through the yarn loop. 

So, finally, comes the question of controlling the needle. 
This is accomplished by means of jacks. There are two 
jacks for each needle, although they are not both used af 
all times. A jack is in each bed and only ene controls the 
needle at a time. In a sort of game of give and take, each 
jack controls the needle to a certain point and then yields 
it to the opposite jack. These jacks are thin metal strips, 
fitting in the needle slot, having a hook at one end which 
fits over the needle hook and a butt at the other end, by 
means of which both they and the needles are controlled. 
The outline of an ordinary jack is shown in Figure 2. 

The needles and jacks are both, of course, controlled in 
their actions by the cams and even these are peculiar. The 
first point to notice is that the cams control the needles in- 
directly and so, very often, the action of the jacks will 
really be as important to the knitting action as that of the 
needles themselves. 
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Figure 1 shows a plan view of the cams for the link 
and link or purl machine. The raceway is designed to 
control the butts of the jacks. The shape of the raceway 
shows that, as the cams move across the needle beds, 
the jacks are forced toward the center or towards each 
other, that at their innermost position they stay in the same 
line for a short time, and that finally they are drawn 
back to their original position. 

The cams A, B and C are stitch cams, being adjustable 
to control the length of stitch which the needle draws. Cams 
D and E are raising cams which cause the needles to be 
earried far enough out to knit from the end which holds 
the old loop. Cams G and F are those which control the 
movement of the needles from one bed to the other and 
work in conjunction with the pieces M and N. 

Figure 2 shows a side view of one set of these cams 
(upper line), the needle bed and the position of the jack 
when out of action. The space lettered “O” is the race- 
way occupied by the jack butt when in its active position. 
In addition to the parts shown in Figure 1, note the plate 
Y which runs the length of the machine covering the top 
of the needle trick or slot also occupied by the jack. 

This plate Y is so placed that the front end of the 
jack can just pass freely under it. This means that if a 
needle is held, as shown just below in Fig. 2, by the jack 
that it cannot be withdrawn from the jack while the 
front end of the latter is under Plate Y. This is true be- 
cause the needle cannot move to either side and the jack 


eannot lift up. However, when the jack is far enough 


back or front to have the front not under the Plate Y, the 


jack may lift and in so doing leave the needle free to be 
withdrawn. So, to put a needle under the jack shown, 
press the jack forward when not under the cams, until the 
forward end is in front of plate Y. Then placing a needle, 
with the latch open, in the needle slot, (the bottom of 
which is shown by the dotted line) and press it back until 
the needle hook is under the hook of the jack. When the 
jack is drawn back slightly it will be under plate Y in 
such a way as to prevent the needle from being withdrawn. 
This is the position to which cams D and E force the 
needle when it is knitting from one end only. THe jack 
works to and fro with its front end under the plate Y. 

When the needles must pass from one bed to the other, 
it is necessary to force them further out, far enough so 
that the jack in the other bed can get hold of them. This 
is the function of cams F and G. Also, the jacks must 
not be under plate Y, but must be free to release the 
needles which are to leave them. This, however, is taken 
care of when the jack is forced out by either cam F or G. 
For all the fact that the jacks must be free to release their 
needles, one or the other must draw them with it and so 
the distanee over which each jack may release its needle 
is short and the time when one jack will release its needle 
is a time when the other will control it. + 

This controlling is done by the parts sketched between 
the two sets of cams (Figure 1). A short metal bar 
shown on each side as M, moves along and quite close to 
the needle bed at just the point where the needles are 
foreed out the greatest distance. This bar M takes the 
place of plate Y and holds the jacks down so that the 
needles cannot be withdrawn. At all except one point, this 
is true, but where the shaded section of M is shown, a 
notch is eut in the under side of the bar deep enough to 
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allow the jack to rise and release the needle or to allow a 
needle to slip under it. These shaded spaces, then, show 
the only places where the needles are free to move from 
one side to the other. 

These notches are not placed opposite each other, but 
are so arranged that they are opposite the place where 
the opposing set of cams draws its jacks back. So, at 
just the time when one set,of jacks tries to draw the 
needles with them, the opposite jacks release their hold 
and so let them move away to the other side. 

These cams are so arranged that the needles may pass 
across from the front bed to the back bed only as the cams 
move to the right, and back again only as the cams move 
to the left. For example, as the cams move to the right 
with all the needles in the front bed, the jacks are forced 
in by cams D, and E,. E, is controlling the needles. Then 
cams F and G force the jacks further in. As cam F forces 
the needles, by means of the front jacks, across tv the 
back bed, the back jacks come toward them and under the 
notch in the back bar M,. At this time, one hook of the 
needle is foreed under the back jack. Then, as the cams 
continue to move to the right, the back jacks pass the 
notch in M, and so grip the needles. Just as these back 
jacks begin to move back, tending to draw with them the 
needles, the front jacks come under the notch in the front 
bar M,, and the needles are released, and so, as the cams 
move, are drawn by the back jacks to the back bed. This 
is the complete action of the transfer from one bed to the 
other and is simply reversed as the cams move in the op- 
posite direction. 

The latches of the needle must always be open when 
they are forced under the controlling jacks. To make this 
opening positive, the four small devices marked “X” are 
placed in such a position that they insure all latches open- 
ing. These devices are small metal blocks especially shaped 
with curved and rather pointed ends, which project under 
the latch and lift it, finally threwing it back against the 
needle shank. 

In making any but the ordinary purl stitch, it is neces- 
sary to have the needles either all stay in one bed, some 
in stay in each bed, or somé stay in one bed and others 
move to and fro. This is controlled by means of cam F 
and two movable pieces attached to bars M, and M.,, in 
such a way as to close the notches in them at times. These 
are all controlled by one handle. Cam F is held on a 
circular block which makes one-half a turn when the con- 
trolling handle is moved and then the cam position is 
shown by the dotted lines. This means that the jacks of 
the front bed are not forced farther in than they are by 
the cams D, and E,. Cam G is not changed and, in fact, 
is not movable. The blocks N are normally drawn up 
away from the needle beds, but when the cam F is turned, 
they are lowered and have the same effect as though they 
filled the notches in the bars M, and M,,. 

This possible change brings about a condition where 
the cams of the front bed do not foree the jacks far enough 
in to allow the jacks of the back bed to catch the needles. 
Neither can the jacks of the front bed catch or grip any 
of the needles held in the back bed. Thus, a needle stays 
in the bed where it happens to be when the controlling 
handle turns cam F to the position shown by the dotted 
lines. The blocks N elose the notches so that the jacks 
of neither bed can lift to release the needles, and so the 
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needles even if some are in each bed are gripped continually 
by the jacks holding them. 

The lower part of Figure 2 shows the movements of 
the jacks and needle in carrying the needle from one bed 
to the other. At this same time, the needle knits one 
course and if it is then drawn back, it knits another course. 
In this respect, the link and link machine is like other 
flat machines. 

The plain fabric is produced by keeping the needles 
always in the same bed, thereby causing knitting from one 
end of the needle only. This is accomplished by throwing 
all the jacks of one bed out of action, by setting the cams 
so that the needles are not caught by the other jacks, and 
consequently stay in the same bed all of the time. 

The rib fabrie is produced by having all the jacks in 
the bed controlling the needles and just those required for 
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of the combinations is that of a rib stitch and a plain 
stitch used in making slip-ons or sweaters. The lower 
part of the garment is made with a rib stitch (possibly six 
to eight inches of rib fabric) and then the body is made of 
a plain fabric. The sleeves are made of plain fabric, but 
at the cuffs, the rib fabric is used again. Generally. this 
is a one and one rib, although a two and two rib is pos- 
sible. This makes the lower portion of the slip-on fit the 
hips very closely and the cuffs hug the wrist. 

Arother use of the rib stitch is to make the waist line 
of a garment smaller. Thus, a sweater of purl fabric ha 
a band of rib fabric around the waist, or possibly just 
across the back, causing it to shrink in and fit the wearer. 

This same arrangement has been used to make the 
part of a scarf which comes about the neck less bulky. A 
searf of purl fabric has a neck band of two and two rib 
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the desired rib in the empty bed. Then, by setting the 
cams to make a purl stitch and knitting one course, the 
jacks set up in the empty bed draw the needles from the 
other bed and they are then set up to give the desired 
rib. To keep the needles in this position, either the jacks 
of the front bed having no needles under them must be 
drawn back out of action or the cams must be adjusted so 
that the needles which ‘have crossed to the back bed do not 
return to their original positions. 

The purl fabric is made by having all of the jacks set 
up in each bed to give the desired width of fabric, and 
then arranging the cams so that when moving in one direc- 
tion, they cause the needles to move from the front to the 
back bed, and on the reverse movement, they cause the 
needles to return from the back to the front bed. 

By using combinations of these fabries in an article, 
it is possible to make some very attractive designs. One 


SHOWING THE 


JACKS AND NEEDLES. 


to make it more comfortable to wear. 

In the construction of caps of plain fabric, sometimes 
the stitch is changed at the upper end to a rib stiteh. This 
draws the crown of the cap in and makes less bulk to take 
care of in closing the top. 





Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine., with their affiliated en- 
gineering and managing organizations, have announced the 
removal of their offices, on August 1, to 24 Federal Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Sulfogene Ochre G, a sulphur color of a yellowish olive 
shade, equally applicable on raw stock, yarns, pieces, knit 
goods, artificial silk, linen, etc., has been recently develop- 
ed xy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 
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Technical Education in the Hosiery Trade 


BY WILLIAM 


Teehnical education for the hosiery trade has attained 


erease in prominence in recent years and most centers of . 


the industry are now taking the matter up with seriousness 
and concentration. The primary object of all technical 
instruetion is to give those engaged in the industry an in- 
creased interest in their daily work and bring all their 
powers to bear on the work of the firm with which they 
are employed. In this way a higher level of intelligence 
permeates the work and the results are to be found on 
every hand in the shape of increased efficiency, greater out- 
put avd increased ambition on the part of the personnel 
to excel in their particular department. But in addition 
to training the most promising workers who are likely to 
attain positions of responsibility in the industry, technical 
education should also be given to the sons of the manufac- 
turers which will fit them to control the business after 
their elders have retired. 


In the past prosperous manufacturers have frequently 
sent their sons to one of the older universities to obtain 
a broad general culture, leavened with a large proportion 
of time given to sport. Many businesses have suffered 
through this kind of training for when the men come later 
into the factory, they have only a superficial idea of the 
business and their college career has unfitted them for a 
vocation to be spent in the realm of practical things. 


It is recognized that the most valuable training in the 
hosiery trade is given in the teens and should inelude a 
thoroughly practical experience in the manufacturing op- 
erations from start to finish. If the general school educa- 
tion be continued too laté in the teens, the lads have pass- 
ed the period when manual dexterity can be acquired and 
they show little aptitude for acquiring the practical work 
of the factory in a way which will enable them at a later 
date to control ethers. Nothing so weakens the influence 
of the head of a business in dealing with his foremen as 
the knowledge on their part that he has had no practical 
aequaintance with the industry, and such a man is usually 
in the hands of his practical men completelywLhis. factory 
training is doubly beneficial if some kind of discipline can 
be introduced; when serving in any particular department 
he should be encouraged to emulate the output of experi- 
enced workers, which is of course very difficult, for the 
employer’s son is generally treated with deference and some 
indulgence. For these reasons many prefer to have their 
sons’ first years in business spent with a strange firm, 
and some favor training of a commercial character as a 
foundation. 

It should be borne carefully in mind that manual dex- 
terity can best be developed in the early teens, and in gen- 
eral, it is found best to start the lad in the factory with 
the elementary operations and working such machines as 
winding. At a later stage he gains experience in the 
manufacturing departments, learning to manipulate and 
keep running the various types of flat- and cireular ma- 
chines. Along with this it is most important to learn the 
rules which govern the production of good work, the pre- 
vention of waste, eare of shafting and machine belts, the 
speeds of machines and the best means of obtaining the 
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highest production compatible with perfection of fabric 
texture. 

In recent years it has been felt that this kind of train 
ng, although highly favored by the “Old Sehool” and in 
its way producing most suecessful results, does not quite 
meet the needs of present day manufacturing. The in- 
dustry has developed so rapidly in the seientifie and 
mechanical side, and the scope of the industry has been 
so much extended that it is being increasingly recognized 
that factory training in itself is insufficient. This has 
been the root cause of the development of technical de- 
partments in Colleges and elsewhere with their staffs of 
experts trained in the various branches of the subjeet and 
having the aptitude and the duty of imparting the results 
of their knowledge and experience to those placed in their 
charge. If this training is to be effective, it is now gen 
erally recognized that we must reproduce, as far as pos- 
sible, faetory conditions and our teehnical departments 
must be factories in miniature where the students ean op- 
erate the same machines, study the same operations and 
earry on the production of fabrie and garment im its 
various stages under practical conditions. While praeti- 
eal work must bulk largely in the training, the aequiring 
of mechanical skill on machinery is not itself of consider- 
able value since but few of the students are destined to be- 
come operators. The real purpose of the practical in- 
struction is to give a fundamental knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of manufacture and for this reason a sound 
teaching of the theory of the operations must be given, 
mechanisms must be taught, processes deseribed technical- 
ly so that the students will learn the essentials of pro- 
duction on any class of plant. 

Many expect to obtain specialized instruction in such 
schools but this is seldom possible in the first few years 
at least, It-is essential that the groundwork should be a 
comprehensive one dealing with the trade in all its 
branches, and when these essentials have been learned it be- 
comes possible to allow of some degree of specialization in 
the branch in which the student is particularly interested. 
The present day factory system tends to become more and 
more specialized and the worker develops into a machine 
unless some opportunity is given to extend the borders of 
his knowledge by such facilities as are here outlined. 

The matter of the previous training of students is 
rather important, and for the hosiery trade there are cer- 
tain subjects in which it will be a great advantage to be 
moderately proficient if full advantage is to be derived 
from the instruction. Ability to express oneself clearly 
in English with correct spelling and punctuation is to be 
placed first of all these subjects and correct orthography 
is an indispensable adjunct in note taking. Another sub- 
ject is drawing, for it is useful to be able to make a sketch 
or diagram, with clearness and to scale, showing the prin- 
ciples of motion of machine parts and the way in which 
they function in relation to each other. Rapidity and cor- 
reetness of calculation is also indispensable with the ele- 
ments of mathematics up to equations, but proficiency in 
the ordinary arithmetical processes is of fundamental im- 
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Of course, it takes time 
and effort to get your work 
ing force in the habit of 
turning out finer anc 
smoother hosiery. The time 
and effort is far less when 
you are equipped with 
Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitters. ~ 
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portance such as multiplication, division, proportion and 
percentages, for most of the problems arising in hosiery 
work ean be solved by anyone having a sound grasp of 
these principles. In addition to these, it is of great service 
if the student has had some training in elementary science, 
particularly in the system of making observations and re- 
cording the results of experiments. The use of balances 
in weighing, specifie gravity, graphs, various units of 
weight and measurement and facility in their use are all 
of the greatest service when the student comes later to 
tackle textile problems. 

Next to physical science, it is most useful to have a 
grounding in chemistry, for there are féw branches of the 
industry which are not elucidated by a; knowledge of this 
science. The character of alkalies and acids, methods of 
testing for these, and laboratory work are indispensable. 
Students who have had a groundwork of this description, 
before commencing the technical course proper, should be 
in a position to make the fullest use of the course of in- 
struction. For those who have the opportunity, the full- 
time course of instruction has many advantages in that 
the student can combine his general school subjects and 
thus obtain a higher eollege education, at the same time 
receiving instruction in the principles of the industry which 
he is later destined to enter as his vocation. Economics and 
languages are recommended for those who may later re- 
quire to visit foreign countries on business. In the hosiery 
trade the Spanish language is coming increasingly into 
favor on account of the growing importance of the South 
American market for knitted goods. 

But it is obvious that a course of this character is ‘with- 
out the reach of the great bulk of the young men engaged 
in faetories and who are hoping to become skillful opera- 
tors and later managers of departments. They are required 
in their various places of business during the day but most 
manufacturing communities now recognize what is known 
as the part-time system of instruction whereby workers 
selected from various departments are given the oppor- 
tunity to attend practical and theoretical courses in em- 
ployers’ time without loss of pay. This system has now 
been in vogue for a number of years and has been pro- 
ductive of much better results than the old-fashioned 
“night” school. 

In the evening class the students have to study when 
they are worn out by the work of the day and so are unable 
to concentrate their attention on the subject. While this 
system has, in the past, produced many excellent students, 
it does not produce the best results. In the evening hours 
the mind is aceustomed to and seeks for recreation and 
rest, and with instruction imparted during the day, the 
mind of the student is fresh and receptive and the individ- 
ual is able to bring the powers of attention to bear on his 
studies which he is accustomed to bring to his work. From 
the nature of the system it is obvious that most manufac- 
turers cannot spare more than a limited number of their 
young people in this way and to produce the best results it 
is desirable that the selection of students should be made 
by merit and relays of students arranged. Many firms 
have already found very beneficial results accruing from 
this system, the privilege of being the selected students is 
keenly competed for, and a higher all-round average of 
intelligence is developed which has its influence on the 
whole personnel. It is found that the breadth of the train- 
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ing makes the mind keen and active and causes the students 
effectively to think out the problems which they encounter 
every day. 
creasing number of firms to encourage the brightest of these 


It is also a practice being adopted by an in- 


students by promoting them to higher posts in the industry 
and giving them work of responsibility which in former 
times they had to wait many years to obtain. 

The hosiery trade is divided into various branches, the 
spinning of the yarn, selection of raw materials, the manu- 
facture of the yarns into web, turning the material into 
garments and finally dyeing ‘and finishing the goods. In a 
comprehensive course of study all these branches should be 
taken up because it-is essential for the“mantfactuxer to 
know about the yarns and the raw materials he is using, 
the system of manufacture, and finally a céurse of instrue- 
tion in dyeing, bleaching and finishing is of the greatest 
interest even although this work is not undertaken by the 
trade as a whole. A complete course of instruction should 
include such subjects as the following: raw materials used 
in hosiery manufacture and the various types of cotton, 
wool and silk yarns. It is found an advantage to deal 
with hand machines first but it is a mistake to spend too 
much time in studying them to the detriment of the modern 
swiftly moving types. The principles of garment manu- 
facture are of absorbing interest along with the systems 
of cutting out for eut goods and the principles of garment 
designing for the fashioned trade. To be able to analyze 
knitted fabries and give all particulars for accurate repro- 
duction of any given article or garment is a highly useful 
exercise’ and skill in this direction can be cultivated with 
the highest practical benefit. In the cut or cireular trade in 
particular, knowledge of the chief types of sewing ma- 
chines and the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous principles of sewing and seaming are of considerable 
interest along with the newer developments in faney trim- 
bing, edging and embroidery which have so much to do 
Dyeing and bleaching of the 
knitted product are of course highly specialized branches 
of the industry but the young men who desire to be trained 
in modern manufacture should find a course of theoretical 
and practical work in these branches of very considerable 
interest and-practical benefit. The manufacturer is all the 
time up against the defects produced in these various 
operations and it is of the greatest service for him to be 
able to locate such faults and suggest remedies. 

In addition to the usual courses of a more or less rou- 
tine character, attention should be given to the newest 
methods and developments in hosiery machinery for there 
is no branch of the textile industry which has such a 
swiftly changing range of machinery as the knitting indus- 
try. Machine builders vie with each other in feverish com- 
petition to produce new attachments on their machines to 
cope with the demands of the new season, for patterns 
which sold last year may not be looked at this season and 
these new designs can often be produced only by the intro- 
duction of special machines with attachments for producing 
these novel effects. The manufacturer who remains con- 
tent with his present plant is liable to find himself in the 
background before many years are over and the best policy 
is to arrange for a gradual replacement of the present 
equipment, laying aside each year a certain proportion 
of the profits for this purpose. 

Many manufacturers are considerably interested in 
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possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


REPUTATION 


OUNTS in business as in everyday 
life. Our business caréer spans 
nearly half a century, and in that 

time we have established a reputation 
for fair-dealing and the building of de- 
pendable, durable machines for manu- 
facturers of circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 
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training the rank and file of their workpeople, in fact, the 
training of help for their workrooms often appeals to them 
much more favorably than the training of those who are 
likely to fill the higher posts in the management. They 
declare that what they are most interested in is the develop- 
ment of a high degree of manual dexterity so that the work- 
ers will attain to a high state of productive ability. At 
the present time the training of new help is often carried 
on in a most haphazard way, causing much waste to the 
employer. Even in large factories it often happens that 
the new worker has to pick up her job as best she can, 
there is no organized method of teaching with the result 
that careless and wasteful habits are formed right at the 
start which handicap them throughout their working lives. 
In each department one experienced hand should be de- 
tailed for this work, the course should be instructive and 
graduated with some eye on the principles of educational 
method. 

Educational method may appear a rather forbidding 
term, but the basic principles are embodied in the dicta, a 
little at a time, begin at the beginning and make the course 
progressive from the easy to the more difficult. Of late 
increasing attention has been given to cultivating the short- 
est possible method of performing any particular operation 
with a view to eliminating all unnecessary operations. A 
careful system of selection is also being exercised with a 
view to eliminating those who are found to be unfitted for 
certain operations and who appear to be incapable of 
learning them. For such, a change of vocation may be 
found beneficial and transferred to another department 


they may do quite well. The writer is acquainted with a 


The knit goods market was given a stunning blow by 
strikes, the full effect of which was felt in industry and 
distribution during August, after an intimation in the 
latter part of July of what was to come. While strikes 
in the clothing and similar trades perhaps involved more 
wage earners than those of the coal and rail labor unions, 
it was the latter that caused the chief damage, for scarcity 
of fuel necessitated the shutting down of many plants and 
threatened demoralization of transportation left a feeling 
of uncertainty caleulated to hold transactions as between 
buyer and seller in check. Unless the unions get more than 
they struck for they will have paid dearly for their volun- 
tary idleness, and thousands who were thrown out of em- 
ployment through intimidation and coercion and were in- 
voluntarily idle must suffer with them. Then there have 
been losses through butchery that cannot be repaid—the 
wanton slaughter of men for no reason other than their 
desire to earn a livelihood in places deserted by a disloyal 
element, a crime that perhaps never will be avenged. 

The strikes have been a major factor in the closing of 
many hosiery mills and the operating of hundreds of 
others on short time. In Reading, Pa., it is estimated the 
seamless hosiery mills as a whole were operating in mid- 
August onva basis of 30 per cent of capacity. _ Singularly 
enough, the five full fashioned mills in that city have not 
slowed down. Most of them are busy. One had a tilt 
with about 200 employees over the matter of completing 
their work on one of the hot August days, and won. The 
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very successful manufacturer of knitted goods; who insists 
that the first few weeks of factory experience for all new 
workers must be spent in practicing tying the various kinds’ 
of knots used in the factory according to the material being 
worked on the frames. Another manufacturer insists that 
all girls and boys who enter the machine or frame depart- 
ments shall spend some time in running on rib tops for the 
frameworkers, as they find that the dexterity acquired in 
this operation forms a splendid basis for subsequent pro- 
ductive capacity in the factory. In another case a rigorous 
course of instruction is insisted on for all girls in the 
methods of repairing and mending looped fabrics. It is 
claimed that this gives an accurate idea of the structure 
of the knitted loop, and enables frameworkers to repair 
many of the minor defects before they leave the machine. 
As against this practice others say that they cannot afford 
to reduce garment production by having them mended by 
the frameworker for they find that the best results are ob- 
tained by keeping the machine running and having fabric 
defects repaired by skilled mendevs after the material has 
left the machine. 

In new districts, where the industry is being established, 
special conditions of training arise and large concerns find 
that they have to institute means of instruction which will 
aim at producing efficient machine minders where the in- 
struction is firstly and lastly concerned with mechanical 
operation and executing these with the greatest speed 
possible. There is no question of the training such in the 
higher branches of theoretical and scientifie work, the aim 
being to produce efficient workpeople only who will execute 
given movements in the shortest possible space of time. 





work people, that is, a part of the force, wanted to quit 
work in the middle of the afternoon. The 
said no, that as the knitting room was no warmer than 


management 


any other place, and as a large majority of the operatives 
was content to complete a day’s work, all should remain 
at their posts. The hot weather complainants said they 
would quit, whether the management consented or not, and 
they did. In less time than it takes to tell the story they 
had lost their jobs; were told to not again report for work. 
For days after they were reporting to other mills, seeking 
employment, which was not easy to find, and most of the 
“strikers” are jobless. The owners of the mill made it 
plain that they, not the employees, would direct its oper- 
ations. 

The mill in question is losing no business through cur- 
tailment of production brought about by employees. The 
test of authority could not have come at a more opportun: 
time. In fact, curtailment became a necessary expedient 
in numbers of hosiery mills. Distributors, whether right 
or wrong in their attitude, were unwilling to buy at prices 
necessary to a manufacturer’s existence. The shutting 
down process, due in large measure to strikes, was helped 
along by antagonism to values. Cotton, wool and silk were 
holding in a quiet market, the tendency being upward, yet 
prices of some finished goods were headed toward declines. 

Buyers went too far in not taking advantage of an 
over-suppked market, and many manufacturers went as 


far in the wrong direction in pushing production while 
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buyers were in control of the situation. And what hap- 
pened was a partial shutting down on production, this 
being carried so far that by the middle of August it looked 
as though in places where there has been surplus there will 
be searcity. At that time it was being freely predicted 
that Summer sluggishness would be followed in the Fall 
by marked activity, assuming, of course, that as Winter 
approaches and idleness will be accompanied by more dis- 
comfort than in the warm vacation months, labor will be 
more inclined to go to work at the best wage obtainable 
and supply work for others. 

But even the most optimistic took the stand that it 
would be unwise for manufacturers to accumulate stocks 
in anticipation of a brisk period. As was observed by 
Charles E: Leippe, president of the Reading Knitting 
Mills, accumulations, no matter how keen demand may be 
later on, will cofiiprise excess quantities of some lines 
which holders might be forced to sacrifice for again ac- 
quiring ready funds. Besides, Mr. Leippe, pointed out, 
when a mill has stock laid up it usually is short of what 
the buyers want and long of what they do not want. If, 
as has been contended, there is an excess of knitting facil- 
ities for normai distribution, it probably will be found 
that in the event of sudden demand that excess will be 
sufficient for averting a famine of goods. 

The wholesome effect of curtailing output in times of 
a plethora of merchandise was shown in the last several 
weeks, when jobbers were seriously inquiring for 176 
needle carded cotton stockings at—their price—one dollar 
a dozen. There had accumulated among manufacturers 
and jobbers so much low end hosiery that mills not finan- 
cially strong were compelled to part with goods at a loss 
for averting something more serious. Buyers were dic- 
tating prices and sought to bring about longer terms as 
well. Then happened what always happens in such cases— 
mills either quit producing or eut production. After a 
few weeks, manufacturers who had been content with 95 
cents for stockings worth $1.05 could get a dollar, and 
some were holding for five to ten cents more. It was 
when buyers heard the higher quotation that they became 
anxious about hosiery at a dollar. A few mills were quot- 
ing under, but their prices seemed to raise in the mind of 
the buyer the question whether the goods would measure 
up to standard. 

Hither manufacturer or distributor can make a market 
for a time, but neither can maintain it always. There will 
be need for as many socks at $1.10 a dozen as at one 
dollar, but the buyer never will pay the higher price when 
there are so many socks that some holders must sell to get 
money for paying their help and yarn bills. 

Considerable twaddle has been indulged in about what 
the consumer is willing to pay, distributors representing 
that an addition of ten cents a dozen to the mill price of 
hosiery will make the hosiery unsalable. The trouble hi 
been not with mill cost, but with the fact that when a 
manufacturer advances his price, say, ten cents a dozen 
the retailer adds 214 to five cents a pair. The retziier 
figures, for example, that he cannot pay more than eight 
dollars a dozen for silk stockings to be‘sold over the coun- 
ter at one dollar a pair. He will mark down to 98 cents 
for a special sale, but is more likely to mark up to $1.25 
after the special sale is over. 

A retail store in Broadway near Leonard street, New 
York, ‘displayed a window full of men’s ribbed mercerized 
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hose, as though a special sale were going on. The stock- 
ings were tagged $1.15 a pair. A somewhat better stock- 

ing was being offered by a reputable mill at $4.25 a dozen: 

If the jobber went the limit and exacted $6 a dozen from 

the retailer, the latter would have had his arbitrary 5¢ 

per cent on cost had he sold the stockings at 75 cents a 

pair. But the stockings were of the golf type, and quite 
attractive, and perhaps the retailer felt customers would 

not regard them worthy at anything under a dollar, and 

added fifteen cents for impressiveness. At any rate, every: 
pair of stockings sold at $1.15 a pair returned the deale? 

130 per cent profit. 

The consumer is paying all of a fair price, but the 
mill is not getting its share of the spread between manu- 
facturer and ultimate buyer. Canvassers are overrunning 
many of the larger cities in the middle west and New 
England selling ladies’ silk hosiery from door ts door. 
The usual price is $5 for three pairs neatly arranged in an 
attractive strawboard carton, and the ladies fall for it. One 
establishment in the middle west, which manufactures part: 
of the hosiery it sells but buys the most of it from other 
manufacturers, has been getting an enormous volume of 
business from its canvassers. A manufacturer chanced to ’ 
be present when hosiery from his mill was sold, after the 
salesman, trained in applying the deceptive nail file test, 
amazed a small audience with the apparent indestruetibil- 
ity of the fabric. In a store not two business blocks dis- 
tant the identical stockings were being sold in the regular 
way at $1.25 a pair, and in another, farther away, at $1.50. 
The canvasser’s customers paid him at least 50 cents more 
for three pairs than they would have paid the higher 
price retailer, who was not a good buyer if he did not get 
the stockings at a price netting him all of 50 per cent 
margin. 

Retailers and manufacturers as well have complained of 
the inroads on their business due to the buying from ¢an- 
vassers, and several mill heads allege that the bell ringers 
have recourse to deceptive practices. In fact, it became 
a question with some manufacturing and wholesale in- 
terests* whether the mills would not be justified in uniting 
in a campaign of education intended to check the direet-to- 
consumer business. They would not have the support of 
all mills, for some of them have been selling heavily to the 
concerns employing canvassers. In fact, while a number 
of seamless silk hosiery mills in Philadelphia were run- 
ning at 50 per cent of capacity, one, supplying a direct- 
to-consumer establishment, was operating full time and 
was in arrears with deliveries to dealers who distribute 
in the regular way. 

Intinerants, of course, ordinarily can obtain better 
prices than a regularly established retailer, and they can 
afford to take a broader license with their representations. 
Why they can was explained by the late Mr. Barnum. 
Their operations are furthered by the too liberal use 
of the term profiteering in its application to merchants 
indiscriminately, and are helped along by department store 
advertising exploiting comparative prices. When a store 
advertise an article at, say, “79 cents, former price one 
dollar,” the suspicious “common people” reason that at 
the regular price the store must have taken down a profit 
suggestive of extortion. Resentment of prices believed to 
be unnecessarily high, with the sky the limit for some deal- 
ers, is lubricant on the machinery of the direct-to-consumer 
manufacturer employing canvassers. 
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Very good silk hosiery ought to be available to the 
ladies at less than the prices of the canvassers. Not a few 
jobbers with what they regarded excess stocks of full 
fashioned, have been parting with them at a very great 
saerifice—in one instance under observation, at only a 
dollar a dozen more than the mill price. It would not be 
surprising to know that some jobbers have sold at a loss. 
One took a profit of only one dollar a dozen on goods 
costing him in the neighborhood of $14. This dumping 
by jobbers has made it difficult for mills to maintain their 
prices, and some very low quotations are heard. One 
good line of full fashioned, referred to as “a special,” is 
offered at less than the lowest price of the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills, sold up for the year. Both ladies hose and 
men’s half hose have been slaughtered by jobbers, forcing 
a few mills to announce reductions of a dollar a dozen. 
Prices of full fashioned have gotten so low, in some in- 
stances, that the seamless made, with the fashion marks, 
have become exceedingly draggy. One mill making seam- 
less silk half hose may discontinue the line altogether be- 
cause adequate prices are impossible. 

The burning question with hosiery manufacturers is 
whether longer dresses really will be worn, and if so, will 
they call for silk or for wool hosiery? Opinion seems 
pretty evenly divided on the subject. At this writing the 
sort of hosiery the ladies will wear with their longer skirts 
is no less a problem than the bale yield of the cotton crop. 
The risk would be about as great whether one gambled 
with the ecaprices of fashion or the freaks of the weather. 
The owner of silk hosiery who. is sacrificing if may be as 
far wrong as the jobber who cancels his order for woul. 

Jobbers recently found it expedient to ask that de- 
liveries of wool hosiery on order be held up a month. This 
usually is the first move when cancellation is contemplated. 
Some jobbers disposed of the matter by simply canceling. 
If it develop that wool hosiery is to be worn almost as ex- 
tensively as last Winter, there is going to be a searcity 
of the kind of goods wanted at the time when wanted. 
Manufacturers know no more about what will be worn as 
between wool and silk than do the dealers, and if the latter 
are afraid to buy for their needs, manufacturers have war- 
rant for being afraid to put goods in stock, and some of 
them are not doing so. Mills with supplies of yarns in 
twist and mixture feel it might be wise to defer putting it 
in process while waiting for something approximately defi- 
nite as to shades and colors. Besides, it is reasoned, yarn 
ean be adapted to styles of hosiery yet to be brought out. 
There have been so many innovations that it seems a 
safe guess there will be others, and these may absorb the 
materials which were bought to go into hosiery of silk 
and wool in combination, so that there is a possibility of 
absolute safety in deferring manufacture until mills have 
dealers’ firm orders. Where at all feasible, this policy 
ought to be pursued until the question of wool or silk has 
been disposed of. 

No one doubts that silk hosiery will be worn as ex- 
tensively as ever, barring the few months during which 
wool may be popular from the standpoint of comfort, 
leaving out of consideration its desirability as a concomitant 
of the short skirt. Whether production has been overdone 
is-a question which must be left to the future. Of course 
there is the possibility that with raw silk commanding an 
average of $7.25 a pound, demand for silk hosiery at 
priees which- manufacturers must obtain will decline. 
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Ladies’ mercerized stockings have been so improved in 
fabrie and’ appearance that it is not difficult to imagine a 
preference for that class of hosiery for a time as an eco 
nomi¢ expedient, that is, among the not ultra-fastidious. 
The mercerized Richelieu ribbed stocking has been quite 
popular, among even some persons who believe they dress 
well, and very classy types are available at 75 cents a 
pair. There is a big half dollar between the price of such 
a stocking and the better types of fashioned marked seam- 
less silk. -And it is pointed out that a nifty mercerized 
stocking under a dress touching the ankle would not look 
so bad, either. 

One decree of fashion in favor of silk stockings for 
the ensuing season is that applying to ladies’ shoes. Every 
indication is that low shoes with high heels will be the 
vogue, and that the shades promising of popularity are 
dark fawn, brown, black, otter and one or two grays, pos- 
sibly beige, or nude. Even now, with Fall styles as they 
will be seen on the street but a few weeks ahead, the trade 
is utterly at sea over hosiery. 

Last year a large jobbing house did not have enough 
silk hosiery. It was missing sales, some of its customers 
going to mills selling direct to retailers. The management 
blamed the buyer for the insufficient stock. A strike which 
closed 16 large mills was in progress and lasted nine 
months, and of course it was not so easy as it now is to go 
into the market and buy for “at once” delivery. This 
buyer, chafing under the reprimand from his chief's, de- 
termined to be not caught short this year, and he bought 
Now the house has more 
silk stockings than it knows what to do with, and the 
representation was made that it must part with its excess 


very heavily early in the season. 


stock before it can buy cotton hosiery in the regular way. 
Doubtless there are other jobbers in a similar plight, and 
for the same reason. It is these in particular that are in 
elined to go short of hosiery in anticipation of long skirts. 

Considerable confusion ensued over infants’ socks after 
the lines of all of the several mills were opened for next 
year. It all came about as a result of eagerness to book 
business. First there was hesitancy on the part of sev 
Two 
or three were selling quietly in the meanwhile, as usually 


eral manufacturers to come out openly with prices. 


is the case when formal openings for a season are under 
discussion. Then one mill came out with last year’s prices, 
notwithstanding yarn was materially higher than at the 
corresponding date in 1921. In fact, two numbers of this 
mill were lower than a year ago, one by 10 cents a dozen, 
the other by 25 cents. This forced at least one other mill 
to promptly announce reductions to jobbers whose orders 
had been taken, and one after another followed. Price 
cutting was gotten under way in short order, and each 
manufacturer was charging some other with having started 
the movement. 

Buyers who were looking lines over were disappointed 
that there should be any such disturbing tactics, and 
some went home without buying a case. Some of the larger 
houses are understood to have bought quite freely, but 
there is conflict of opinion of the actual businzss con 
summated. Not a few jobbers carried stocks over, or in 
other words, were far better supplied with staple lines 
than ordinarily at this season. But there were new pat- 
terns, and some very attractive, and these were among the 
first to be taken. But as to the sum total, it may be said 


the infants’ sock season had an inauspicious opening, and 
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excess of zeal probably is the explanation. 

For a time after light weight underwear lines had 
been opened for next year hosiery was being neglected. 
Manufacturers virtually threw Summer underwear at job- 
bers. Prices were down to the low for a year ago and ran 
up five to seven per cent more for some few mill lines. 
Jobbers who came in at the opening got goods at probably 
the lowest relative prices they ever paid. With cotton at 
22 cents they were buying at figures based on the fiber at 
15. Either manufacturers who sold freely were covered 
for yarns bought some months before or were proceeding 
on the theory that it is less wasteful to keep machinery 
moving and mill operatives employed at a loss than suffer 
loss of return on capital investment and the ever-present 
overhead, through idleness. Few distributors were willing 
to split their returns as the mill men split theirs. The 
latter did so only under the pressure of expediency, of 
course; altruism steps out when business steps in. 


While probably not more than 50 to 60 per cent of the 
underwear that jobbers were accustomed to buy for a sea- 
son’s requirements was contracted for, mills no doubt sold 
fully as much as it was safe for them to sell for future. 
Men’s bal briggans and cotton ribbed union suits and 
separate garments were bought comparatively freely, but 
women’s underwear was neglected. Several of the leading 
mills which usually get the eream of the men’s business at 
and immediately following an opening, estimate that they 
sold approximately 75 per cent of their production. But 
on the other hand there are estimates by important opera- 
tors in the primary market that not more than 25 to 30 
per cent of an average Spring business was placed. 

The sensation of the initial selling period was the with- 
drawal of the bal briggan lines of the Perry Knitting Co. 
and an advance in prices by the Wyckoff Kntiting Co. 
Little less sensational were the revelations, after the open- 
ing had gotten under way, that several of the large estab- 
lishments had not waited for the formal showing of sam- 
ples but had gone out in advance and booked a lot of busi- 
ness at prices which seem so low that no wise buyer to 
whom they were submitted could resist. There was a show 
of going after the customers of these two or three big 
establishments, with prices still lower by a trifle. A price 
war was nipped in the bud promptly by an intimation 
from, no one appeared to know where, that if it was to be 
a matter of value, the business which had been taken would 
stay taken, so to speak. 

Some jobbers have yet to place their initial Spring 
orders. Many of these, it is expected, will not operate until 
they may be able to more accurately appraise cotton for the 
eurrent year. Then, too, it is realized, mills named low 
prices at the start to be assured of enough business for 
keeping mills running, say, three months. Now, jobbers 
ask, will not these same mills be just as eager for orders 
after the completion of the orders on their books? If so, 
and cotton makes no sharp gain, these will have acquired 
underwear at as low prices as those who bought early. It is 
admitted, however, that they may have to pay more, par- 
ticularly if the anticipated spurt in business materializes 
by the time the cotton problem reaches a solution. 

That distributors did not operate to the limit in under- 
wear for next year is not strange when taken into con- 
sideration the fact that some few have yet to make their 
first purchases for the coming Winter. Two or three 
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northern mills a month or more ago advanced their prices 
on heavy weights, but this did not alarm jobbers. Two 
mills which moved prices up confess they have taken no 
business at the advances. They are not offering their 
lines, being content to wait until buyers, forced to come to 
market, will concede to manufacturers their right to a 
profit on their product. Jobbers who have sold, perhaps 
more than they bought, will have to buy for filling in as- 
sortments or leave retailers with the necessity of putting 
in other lines. Many retailers still insist they will be able 
to aequire all the underwear they can use, regardless of 
how late they call for the goods. Of some lines they can, 
no doubt; of others they cannot. The cost of their wait- 
ing will be, as usual, passed along to the consumer. The 
advantage, should any accrue, would not. The retail trade 
is insistent on retaining its fixed prices. 

their goods to fit the 


Some manufacturers have cut 


price, without any attempt to fit the body. This is true 
particularly of some of the small up-start shops making 
nainsook underwear. This method of placating the dealer 
has reacted, and nainsooks have been the more demoralized 
item in the underwear division. So much of the eut-and- 
sewed has been unsatisfactory that there has ensued a 
stronger sentiment in favor of the knitted garments. 

One underwear mill has been engaged for some time in 
adapting a heavy weight number of union suits to a stand- 
ard, making it attractive as a dollar retailer, and recently 
came out with samples. Its representatives in the first few 
days that the line was shown booked orders aggregating 
approximately $80,000. The manufacturer’s secret of so 
manipulating fabric that he could produce a satisfactory 
dollar combination suit was carefully guarded and even 
now is a secret so far as the trade at large is concerned. 
The new line was brought out opportunely, when there re- 
mained places in the market to be filled and prices of estab- 
lished lines were moving up. 

Another whirlwind in underwear transactions can be 
imputed to a Pennsylvania manufacturer of boys union 
suits who during the first six months of the year operated 
only enough machinery to produce samples, giving little 
attention to putting the product on the market. On the 
first of July the mill was put in operation full time, and 
by the middle of August was sold to December. 

Flat wool underwear has been one of the weaker divi- 
sions of the knitting trades. 
a former landmark, has disappeared, and Cohoes, N. Y., 
the recognized wool underwear center of this country, lost 
much of its industrial prestige. 
covery recently, but the former bustling underwear town 
to which the eyes of all traders were turned is not the 
Cohoes of the past. Flat wool underwear for some time, it 
is stated in the trade, has been yielding to the ribbed, and 
both have suffered from high prices as in contrast with 
cotton goods. 


One of the old time mills, 


There has been some re- 


A fair volume of business is being taken in sweaters of 
the lighter weights bordering on the novelty, for men and 
women. Heavy sweaters are barely moving. It is believed 
that, as in underwear, the trend is toward lighter weights, 
that the heavy garments of the past will find a market 
only in the very cold regions and among persons engaged 


in outdoor work. 


Several establishments report free buying of worsted 
bathing suits for next year. Some, jobbers: were prompt 



































































COTTON 


STANDARDIZE ON 


DIXIE YARNS 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and Skeins 
Natural and Gassed 
20/2—80/2 


DIXIE MERGERIZING GO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Our yarns are spun according to 


our own specifications. 


LET US QUOTE YOU. 


AUSER-STANDE 
WOODEN TANKS 


Reflect Quality 
In all Hauser-Stander products our 
one aim is QU ALITY Quality is 
F inbuilt in every wooden tank leav- 
f P - ory 
Lined or = auser-Stz nks re con- 
P. seasone . 


ng leaf yellow pine, Red Gulf cypress, 
fie d, and reinforced with iron rods and bolts, the heads a whic h 
are countersunk and plugged with wood plugs 
For over 50 years we he ve been building weal en tanks for all 
»ses in every sha we and size, including tanks for hot oils, 
ints, glaze, acids, dy soaps, etc. Write for catalogue. 
Let us quote you prices on your. requirements. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
sts: Py Ba es 506 Bakewell Bldg. 
» W th Ouality 


SOFT WATER- CLEAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


eens ee 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGH AVE. AT4TH-ST. 


PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. sicdapared 
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An 


Increasing Demand 
For 


“AMTEX” 


SPINNING, TWISTING 
AND SPOOLER TAPES 


From 
Southern Spinners 


THE QUALITY AND PRICE 
RECOMMEND THEM 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, .N. C. 
James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX — 


The Bradley yee Ma- 

chine makes in 

— a minute io << 
it of 1-10c each. 


- catalogue 
list. 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid } 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price |} 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers jf 
of Oil Stencil Papers. | 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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to take advantage of spectacularly low prices, which were 
made possible in the main by purchases of distress yarns 
and changes in the garments whereby they were cheapened 
in cost without suffering intrinsically. 

All the while that jobbers have been shy about putting 
goods in stock, manufacturers have been planning for a 
busier future, as is evidenced in the installation of certain 
equipment. The Berkshire Knitting Mills is asking for 
advanee delivery of dyeing machines, and another full 
fashioned hosiery mill in August placed an order for two 
mono metal machines for dyeing. Well known makers are 
installing paddle type dyeing machines for the Schuylill 
Hosiery Mills, in Reading, and a mercerizing equipment for 
the Cleveland Mill and Power Co., Lawndale, N. C. The 
plant of this machinery company is being operated at 
eapacity, and the company says it has sold more machines 
this year than in any like period in its history. 

H. Brinton Company, knitting machines, also is having 
a steady run at capacity, many of its underwear machines 
having been bought for export, chiefly to England and 
South American republics. 


The Yarn Market. 


After struggling through a month consisting mostly of 
radical ups and downs in price, cotton yarns, in middle 
August, found themselves established on a level that was 
anywhere from two to three and four cents lower than those 
which were being asked for them a month previous. 

Prices eased along throughout latter July at a level 
possibly a little higher than that existing in the early part 
of the month, but just before the month finished, yarns 
slumped generally to about the prices on which June went 
into history. The surprising government crop condition 
report on August 1, however, sent raw cotton on a trip 
toward the sky, and yarns consequently followed suit, 20s 
two-ply warps, for example, leaping from 37 and 38 cents 
to around 40 cents; 30s hosiery yarns picked up about two 
cents. 

Spinners endeavored to make firm and permanent the 
healthier condition of rates brought about by this sudden 
rise, but after several days the eurve started downward, 
bringing prices back to pre-condition report levels, gen- 
erally speaking. The whole list generally for the rest of 
the month, up to this writing, presénted no appearance of 
price independence, and the selling end looked forward to 
the extreme latter part of August for better conditions 
from their side of the story. 

It was evident during the entire period that yarn con- 
sumers generally maintained an indifferent attitude to- 
ward yarn salesmen. Throughout the month the business 
transacted from day to day is to be deseribed by the one 
one word, dull. Or maybe also, sluggish, hand-to-mouth, 
ete. Yarns moving, however, seemed to come from stocks 
on hand for the most part. 

Buyers generally seemed not to be disturbed or in- 
fluenced by the condition report of August Ist. At any 
rate, no great influx of buying was forthcoming, which 
possibly had something to do with the reverting of prices 
to lower levels a few days later. In some cases, and for 
some yarns, it is known the prospective buyers have no 
necessity for purchasing at this time, as their own sales 
are practically nil, yet in other instances, the buyers’ in- 
difference is the cause of conjecture, it being generally 
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reported that certain classes of users would find their 
shelves bare of yarns if they went to the cupboard right 
now, and the generally conceded solution of their ennui 
regarding buying is that they still entertain belief of con- 
tinued precipitation in prices and want to get in at the 
bottom. 

The spinners, on the other hand, are continuously pre- 
senting their case as that of a man with his back to the 
‘wall, or a motorist with a puncture and no spare tire, 
although they demonstrate they sometimes are unable to 
fix the puncture. With considerably better price condi- 
tions for raw material, with labor and production costs 
reduced to the veritable minimum, they cannot see any- 
thing profitable in the quotations some of them are offer- 
ing—much less what would happen if they took business at 
rates that would be offered by the recalcitrant buyer if he 
was in the market. 

Hence, as the expressions are recorded, the deadlock 
continues, and the ultimate consumption of cotton pro 
ducts also continues, and yarn factors on all sides say that 
he is indeed fortunately situated who does not have to con 
jecture on the future, immediate and ultimate, of cotton 
and cotton yarns. 

Quotations for the Philadelphia market on August 17 


follow: 
Single Skeins. 


4s to 8s . 82 10s 32% @33 
s+ re .88% 14s 34% 

t res .35 20s 26% @27 
24s. 39 26s 40 @40%2 
Single Warps. 

ee oy eS 3 10s 34 
RGR. dees .35 l4s 35% 
Serre . 26 20s 37 @as 
ee eee ...40% @41 30s.. 438 @44 
ee ee er 55 @57 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
8s and 9s 3-4 slacks ‘ 33% @34 
8-2-8 tinged tubes ...... 29 @29%: 
8-8-4 hard white warp-twist 23 
8-3-4 hard twist waste . : 29 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

eS Se ee 32% 10s 33 
ROS oils eee Ss See 14s. 35 
Ai6ia3°. 3 1.85% 20s .36% @87 
348... .i2.. sir o-e cae 26s. ; 40 @40% 
ng RESET Ee 42 @43 40s 55 @57 

Two'Ply Warps. 

a +38 10s 34 
est. .: eet l4s. 35% 
MOMS. Saks eat ae 36 S06... F -37 @88 
| RS ae s...89 @40 26s. 41 
BOR 5 o30se ccs 48 @44 40s. 57 @59 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

8s and 16s..... 50 20s. os soste 
ee ere ov 30s. 60 
Mii ce sies ic 81% @75 50s 82% @85 
i CO EEE Ce 90 @95 70s.. $1.05 
OS ts o-0:8 Rape ds $1.10@$1.15 | 

Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

ae 2 asta 82% 10s.. 33 

REDS i iiete otis 66. cha 4 a 84% 

BOG iiss .t 86% @387 22s.. 87% 

pe ere Peer eT 89 26s ‘ .40 

oe ee 42 @43 40s -55 @657 

80s double carded ...........-++85. 44 @45 

ST ge re nee “tA 37% @389 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn. 

Peery eee 12s.. ; 50 

OS SOE Sat 39% 16s. 40 
WOE BSR is 42 20s... 43 
Oy aa 44 @45 S66i>:. 45 @A4T7 
WOR ais ce sn .-..49 @50 40s... 59 @61 

Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

a Pe ee oan 88 12s. 38% 
Sree 51 16s 53 
SES et 54 20s 56 
22s8.. re i 26s 62 
i) ee an . 66 30s 68 
ee ee .78 38s 79 
aN a ae . 83° @86 ’ 


“Sensible Slasher Sentiments” is the title of a circular 
being distributed by Bosson & Lane,’ Atlantic, Mass., de- 
seribing their product, Victrolyn, which it is claimed is 
concentrated and practically free from moisture. Victrolyn 
is a lubricating compound for the size bath, and is intend- 
ed to displace every ingredient in the size mixture with 
the exception of starch and water. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


N. C., is investigating 
Present 


R. G. Ausley, of Burlington, 
details preparatory to establishing a hosiery mill. 
plans involve the production of glove silk hosiery for 
which the fabrie would be purchased and machinery for 


sewing, cutting and finishing would be the only machines 


installed. : 
The Holeproot Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., recently 


started excavation work for its proposed six-story and 
basement plant addition, which is estimated to cost about 
$70,000. 

The Princeton Hosiery Mills Co., Princeton, W. Va., 
have been chartered by L. H. Perkins and associates with 
a capital stock of $750,000. The mills will manufacture 
hosiery. 

Construction work is under way on the $150,000 unit 
for the Knoxville Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
for the manufacture of underwear. The building will be 
three stories, 70 x 165 feet. 

Hughes & Bradley Company, Philadelphia, is arranging 
a list of equipment for installation at its plant, including 
cireular and flat knitting machines, hand frame looms, ete. 

H. L. Miller and Son, Port Carbon, Pa., have construe- 
tion under way on an addition to their local plant. 

Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., are reported 
to be planning an increase in capacity to increase the 
present output to 300 pairs of hosiery a day. 

Hall Hosiery Co., Statesville, N. C., has been incorpo- 
rated by W. F. Hall and others to operate the plant for- 
merly known as Hall’s Hosiery Mills. 

Melrose Hosiery Mill, a new addition to High Point’s 
industries, is now in operation at High Point, N. C., with a 
daily capacity of 800 pairs of hose. R. T. and Charles 
The mill has 50 knitting machines 
in operation, which number will be increased later. A dye 
plant and boiler room will also be constructed within a 


Amos are the owners. 


short time. 

The Davis Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have pur- 
chased a site adjacent to their plant to be used for mill 
additions. The consideration is said to be $40,000. 

B. V. May, of the May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
manufacturers of seamless hosiery to jobbers, announces 
that the Daisy Hosiery Mills and the May Hosiery Mills 
are consolidated and operate under the firm name of May 
Hosiery Mills, Ine. In thé past the two concerns have been 
conducted as separate organizations under the management 
of W. H. and B. V. May. 

The Lakewood Knitting Co., 39 Debevoise Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has filed notice of inerease in capital 
from $10,000 to $24,000, for proposed expansion: 

The Primo Knitting Mills, 961 DeKalb Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has made arrangements for the operation of a 
local plant for the manufacture of knit goods. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000, and is he&ded by B. and R. 
Persky. 

The Oliver Knitting Mills, Third Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has plans under way for the enlargement of plant 
production. New hosiery machines, ribbers, latch needle 
equipment, ete., will be installed. 

The Dependable Knit Goods Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been organized with a eapital of $20,000, to manufacture 
G. J. Deck 


knit goods, and a local mill will be operated. 
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and W. H. Holehouse head the organization. 

The Atlas Knitting Mills, West New York, N. J., has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $15,000 to $250,000, 
for proposed expansion in mill production. 

The Novelty Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
acquired a new plant aggregating about 150,000 feet of 
floor space, and are planning for the early occupancy. The 
factory is located on Cumberland Street, extending from 
Third to Fourth Streets, and was purchased for a con- 
sideration of about $175,000. 

The Remark Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N, Y., have 
been organized with a capital of $5,000, to manufacture 
sweaters and other knit goods. A local plant will be oper- 
ated. The company is headed by A. and Y. Kramer and 
J. Nathan. 

The Ober Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
formed with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture hosiery 
and knit underwear, will operate a local plant. The com- 
pany is headed by J. Biegert, R. Becker and A. Ober- 
stebrink, Jr. 

The Miller-Meinen Corporation, New York, recently 
organized with a capital of $250,000, will operate a local 
works for the manufacture of knit goods products. The 
company is headed by O. G. Meinen, H. Miller and C. 
Solomon. 

The Honor Knitting Mills, Ine., 216 Federal Street, 
Camden, N. J., manufacturer of hosiery and other knit 
goods specialties, is planning for the installation of latch- 
needle equipment and new full-fashioned hosiery ma- 


% 


chines at its plant. 

The Roberts-Rose Textile Co.; New York, 
formed with a eapital of $20,000, to manufacture knit 
goods, ete., is planning for the operation of a local works. 
The company is headed by D. H. Roberts, B. Rose and E. 
H. Lockwood, 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Wald & Geller Co., New York, is planning for the 
operation of a local plant for the manufacture of hosiery, 
underwear and kindred knit goods specialties. The com- 
pany was recently organized with R. Wald and O. and M. 
Geller, and capitalized at $100,000. 

The Haral Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., recently 
formed with a capital of $15,000, will operate a local mill 
for the manufacture of knit goods. H. and A. Tinter 
head the company. 


recently 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Charles E. Gradwell as publicity manager of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 
Mr. Gradwell has also assumed the editorship of the “Spe- 
cial News Letter” of the association. He suceeeds R. L. P. 
Reifsneider, resigned. Mr. Gradwell is well fitted for his 
new position with the association, having been for the past 
several years knit goods editor of the Daily News Record 
of New York. His experience in newspaper work extends 
over a period of sixteen years. In his recent connection he 
has been very intimately associated with the knitting in- 
dustry and with the association’s activities, and carries 
to his new position a thorough familiarity with the field as 
well as a broad acquaintance among knitting manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. The association announces plans for a 
decidedly broader policy of publicity to render full benefit 
to its members from the several new phases of work which 
have been started by the organization. 
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SANDOZ 


ANILINE DYES FOR 
ALL TRADES 





We carry a complete 


line at all Branches 


For samples and prices apply 
at any of our offices. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. 
NEW YORK 2 So. Front St. BOSTON 
175 Market St. PHJLADELPHIA Commercial Bank Bidg. 
PATERSON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


- Stale 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin 
Boiling Starch always 
produces a soft, smooth 
warp with a minimum 
amount of size com- 
pound. It requires con- 
siderably less time 
than usual for cooking. 
Every bag is absolute- 
ly uniform. 

There is a Staley 
Starch for every tex- 
tile need. Write for 
samples and prices. 


















DECATUR, ILL. 


Southeastern Office: 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
508 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

MR. GEORGE A, DEAN, Mar. 
Southern Representative: 

J. W. POPE 









New England Office: 
A. E. STALEY MFG. Se 
88 Broad St., Boston, 
MR. L. R. gees - 








New 
A. -&. STALEY ure. co. 
311 Havemeyer Bidg., 
25 ore St., New York, 'N. Y. 
MR. W. H. 





COTTON 


Process of Dyeing 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 






Care Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 








RANDOLPH, iR., Mer. 
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Apace With the Times 


RE you apace with present 

day methods of dyeing and 
‘bleaching—or do you still rely on 
the old “method of dyeing and 
bleaching separately ? 
The AUTOGYP Process of Dye- 
ing is the most modern method 
known. 















It does the work of bleaching and 
dyeing in one operation, to the 
exact desired shade, eliminates 
specks, motes, leaf and shives. 











It renders much better results 
and saves from 4 to 17 hours time 
—eliminates 6 separate opera- 
tions—reduces 314% of shrink- 
age—saves 50% of steam—30% 
of labor and ALL THE CHEMI- 
CALS used in the old chloride of 
Lime method of bleaching. 



















































There is no need of wasting time 
and materials bleaching your 
goods. 
The AUTOGYP Process requires 
no special skill, no special appa- 
ratus and saves, boiling out in 
kiers or other appliances. 


















Let us explain to you the many 
more features of AUTOGYP that 
will make your dyeing a profit to 
you. Our representative will be 
glad to eall, or write us for full 
information. AUTOGYP merits 
your careful consideration. 


Surpass Chemical Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Is Your Anti-Chlorinating 
Method Profitable? 


Do you still use the old method of anti-chlorinating 
with sulphuric acid?! The substitution of SUL- 
PHUROUS Acid for sulphuric acid will readily show 
a pronounced saving. 

4s an anti-chlor, the Sulphurous method is not only 
more economical, but it eliminates all danger of 
goods being damaged or tendered on dryer, and 
assures a uniform, neutral product. 
Make your anti-chlor in the form of sulphurous acid. 
right in your own plant, with the MACOMB Sul 
phurous Acid Generator. It manufactures sulphurous 
acid at a cost much lower than you can secure it 
elsewhere. Its installation will save two washings 
besides a great saving in power, labor and loss of 
time, and allows washers to produce more. 
Can be installed to deliver direct to souring ma- 
chine or storage tank. It is constructed entirely 
of lead and is impervious to destructive chemical 
react‘on. It is guaranteed gas-tight. Occupies 
only 36 sa. ft. floor space and requires two h.p. 
for operation. 

The Sulphurous Acid Genera‘or has proved a 

profitable investment for texti‘e mills through- 

yut the country. 


Write us for complete data. 


MACOMB 
Machine Co. 


238 Newton St, Waltham, Mass. 


The Strongest Argument 


The endorsement of mills and finishing plants which stand at the head of the industry is 
stronger argument than anything we can say about SARGENT DRYERS. 

With 50 years’ specialization in dryer manufacture behind them SARGENT DRYERS 
duly merit pre-eminence in the drying machinery line. 


They are recognized today as standard the world over. 


Write today and let us explain the principles of SARGENT DRYERS. Made in models 
for drying cotton, linters, wool, hair, flax and any raw material. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
R. ©. Jefferson Co., Phila. Agent, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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In Operation Since 1859 


One of our representatives recently went through a mill, 
down East. The manager of the plant with justifiable 
pride pointed out a Butterworth Calender which had been 
purchased and put in operation in 1859—sixty-three years 
of hard constant service. “And,” said the manager, “‘it 
looks and runs as if it’s good for sixty-three years more.” 


We believe, however, that there are Butterworth Machines 
which have been in operation longer than this. As we find 
them we'll be more than pleased to tell you, for you nat- 
urally want to purchase machines which will give you the 
most years of service. 


The Butterworth line includes 


Ageing Machines Dyeing Machines 
Bleaching Machines Soaping Machines 
Drying Machines Tentering Machines 
Singeing Machines Mangles (all kinds) 
Mercerizing Ranges Calenders (all kinds) 
Hydraulic Presses Color Kettles 





Cell Dryers 





We will also be pleased to tell you anything you wish to 
know about the construction details, horsepower or floor 
space required by these Butterworth Machines; and to 
put the 102 years of Butterworth experience at the dis- 
posal of anyone interested in finishing machinery. 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative, W. J. Westaway Company Greenville, S. C., Office: Masonic Temple Building 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Milton G. Smith, Mer. 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 
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Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machines 


If you dye or bleach hosiery it will pay you 
to investigate the many advantages of our latest 
type machine. 

It is suitable for dyeing or bleaching cotton, 
mercerized, silk and artificial silk hosiery. 

The tub is lined with monel and the pockets 
of the cylinder, which are also monel, are so 
constructed as to eliminate the use of dye nets, 
and will not tangle the goods. 

Standard size machines—100 to 300 pounds. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 2 °ston Agency: 


Office and works: 
53 State St. 


3351 Stokely St. 


FILTERS 


GRAVITY 


PRESSURE 


Especially designed to meet all 
requirements of Textile Mills. 


Economical in upkeep. 
Perfect satisfaction. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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temperature 


instruments 


We are always ready to 
apply our knowledgeand 
experience to the solving 
of temperature diffi- 
culties. 


What is YOUR 
Problem ? ? ? 


837 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester.NY. USA. 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


<= | —— 


| » 


KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE Co. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H, G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


——— 2D) | 
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Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville Va. Dye Plant Completely Equipped with *‘Proctor’’ Dryers 


» | “PROCTOR” DRYING MACHINES 


Used by Leading Textile Mills 


@When you need a dryer for any textile material, 
make sure to buy a “Proctor” Dryer. 


@Such up-to-date plants as the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, shown above, have standard- 
ized on “Proctor” Dryers. Hundreds of other 

“Biscter”* Aalsmallé Disks tee modernly equipped plants have decided on these 

od ob theme watartere machines after thorough investigation. The num- 

ber of installations is far beyond that of any other 
make of dryers and in every case “Proctor” Dryers 
have lived up to their surpassing reputation for 
dependability and economy. 





{ Dependability is the essence of dryer-satisfaction. 
Users of “Proctor” Dryers are always sure of uni- 
formly perfect drying, output up to rated capacity, 
and freedom from operating troubles. 





@ You may be able fo buy a lower-priced dryer than 


““Proctor’’ Automatic Skein Yarn Dryer 


OTHER TYPES a “Proctor” Dryer, but you cannot buy a dryer 
Truck Dryers for Skein Yarns that will be nearly so economical in the long run. 
Dryers for Package Yarns . ° ° as 
nani. tae Superior construction In every detail insures the 
Wool Carbonizing Machines greatest possible durability in service. Invariably 
(Raw Stock—Rags—Cloth) af S. oe . 
Cloth Shrinking Machines the supposed saving on a lower priced dryer is 
Housing and Circulation swallowed by the cost of repairs, replacements 


Syst f Tenter 
pei pT Se a and shutdowns, long before a “Proctor” Dryer 


would show signs of wear. 






@ You cannot go wrong in buying a “Proctor” Dryer. 
Every one is guaranteed as to capacity and results. 
Let us acquaint you with the type best suited to 
drying your product. . 







frog 


Met pyosgqexy) PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Formerly the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative—H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 7 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 
urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 


tion of each individual problem. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, §. C. 
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An snitaltinaien of 42-inch 
FLETCHER 


STEAM TURBINE DRIVEN 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


in a well-known dye plant. 


The daily outputof each whizzer 
is 5,000 pounds 


of dry yarn in 8} hours, running 
five loads per hour. 


Each machine uses only one 
quart of oil each week. 


The clean exhaust steam is used 
in the water heater, having lost 
only about 3% of its heating value. 


SAFETY—ECONOMY 
PERFORMANCE 


Fuercner Works 


Formerty SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 5 


Western Representatives : 
R. R. STREET & CO., 28 Ne. Clinton St.. Chicage, II. 


New Engiand Representatives: 
HURRICANE ENGINEERING CO., 53 State Street. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 


HOWARD MORSHEAD, Glenwood Avenue and 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTON 


You Can Cut 
Down Steam Waste 


Whether in scouring, dyeing, drying and 
like processes where quantities of steam are 
used or in the power plant, there are definite 
temperatures and pressures that must be 
maintained if operation is to be really eco- 
nomical. 

Foxboro Recorders perform a valuable 
service in many textile mills by showing 
where waste exists. After a definite mark is 
set, they show the operator how near he is 
approaching the ideal condition at every step 
of the way. 

Foxboro Recorders are designed by expe- 
rienced engineers who have developed such 
important improvements as the inverted pen 
arm, dust-proof, round form case, microm 
eter adjustment, and three point support 
clock movement. Foxboro Recorders are 
built to meet definite standards of accuracy 
and strength. They do not fail in service. 
Their records can always be trusted. 

Let us show you what Foxboro Instru- 
ments can do to save steam in your mill. 


Write to Dept. A. S. 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 


FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Tulsa 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Birmingham St. Louis 


TRACE MARK 
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ESTABLISHED 1839 


CHEMICALS 


r(PRAS ZIN S SELL 
RASSEL 


DYESTUFFS 


Dyestuff Dept 
117 Hudson St, 
New ‘York, NY. 


KATICEN DEEP BLACK G. G. N. Conc 


the ideal sulphur black for hosiery 


SULPHUR BLUE B.C.X.' B.C.R. and B.C.G. 
SULPHUR INDIGO BLUE T. I. Conc. 


| These products are particularly adaptable to machine dyeing because 
_of their extreme solubility and level dyeing properties. 


Samples and a on Request 


Branch Office 
Providence Ph mm adel phia 


Charlotte New Or — ar an Francis¢ 
Le Grasselli Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto and r ynireal, Cr 
. Factorie a 
Gragselli, N. J. he msselacr, N. Y. 














Fiigblteed 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York _ Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 


We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 
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Rohm & Haas Company Chas. Lennig & Company 


Manufacturers of 
Incorporated 


CHEMICALS No. 40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRISTOL, PA PHILADELPHIA, PA. Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Specialties Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 


LYKOPON — Concentrated : . 
Hydrosulphite for reducing Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


en nee Bi-Sulphite of Soda Powdered 
FORMOPON—For discharge 
work. by 


FORMOPON EXTRA — For 
Stripping. 


INDOPON W—Indigo Dis- 
charge Assistant. 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL * 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 


— EMETIC—Techni- WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 
cal. 


: Represented b 
* Represented by . d 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina Greensboro, North Carolina 


WB NNN Ese io 
AN S 0 N N 3 5) 2) R N p R O 8) U C T S sa 


“Well Dressed Is Half Woven” 


A warp properly dressed with AMALOL AND GLUANTINE: saves loss in the weave 


room. 


Everywhere these modern sizing products are used. From $500 to $3000 is annually saved 
—depending on slasher equipment and loom capacity. 


Many customers’ letters prove the point. 
A New England mill manufacturing sheetings writes: 


“We have very good results with your sizing preparations. They perfect the penetrating 
qualities of the size and reduce the dusting off in the weaving remarkably. The yarn 
sized with your preparations remains pliable and does not get brittle and rough. They 
also make a saving in the cost of the size and in slasher cloth wearing much longer than 
with any other sizing we ever used, proving that they are free of corrosive chemicals.”’ 


Profit by the experience of others. Test Amalol and Gluantine. 90° of our customers 
were satisfied with old methods until they tried our products. 


TM 


enn MOANA TATA AAA 


Order a barrel of Amalol and Gluantine on approval—satisfaction guaranteed! Our cotton 
mill specialist will personally conduct practical test without obligation. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


_ Textile Products Division 


116 Fifth Ave. New York City 


W. D. INGLE, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
DUCKWORTH & KENDRICK, Selling Agents, Greenville, S. C. 


ANN ( SONNEBORN ) i 
WANE TEETH EAE omen S 8) N N E B 0 R & aa 


ed eal 
LUAAENAGRERU TARA TAH 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 


including the following new colors 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC NAVY BLUES 

DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC DIRECT BROWN GC CONC 

DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC CORDOVANS 

DIRECT FAST BROWN M SULPHUR YELLOW G SUPERIOR 

DIRECT GREEN B CONC SULPHUR NAVY BLUE NEW 
DIRECT BLACK E, U. CONC. 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 


KING BRAND SIZING 


OUR “K. B.” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW | 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS | 
CORPORATION | 


York and Colgate Sts. . . . 


Jersey City, N. J. | 


Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Representatives: R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C.; GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss.; LINSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N. C.= - 
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Beam Bleaching 
and 
Dyeing 
(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Up to twelve Beams, Bleached or 
Dyed at One Operation, Indigo, 
Vat, Napthol, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors. é 
Cost in labor and materials guaran- 
teed less than by any other System. 
We give definite guarantees in our 
Contracts as to cost of labor and ma- 
terials and quality of work. 

Users of our Bleaching and Dyeing 
Plants have the exclusive free benefit 
of Twenty United States Patents, 
giving great advantages in Warping, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Quill- 
ing and Splitting, and not available 
by any other System. 

We further give the use of valuable 
secret processes, and many vears’ 
practical experience. We start up the 
Plants free, and give free service at 
all times. 

Reckoned on basis of production, our 
Plants are cheapest in first cost. 
We are prepared to install Plants 
and take payment, as and when saved 
by their use. 

Most of the Chambrays and stripes 
now manufactured in the U. S. and 
Canada, are bleached and dyed on 
our Plants. 

Exclusive Patent Rights are siill 
available for some States and T erri- 
tories. 
































Raw Stock 
Bleaching and 
Dyeing 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


Bleaching or Dyeing continuously in 
One Apparatus up to fifteen hundred 
pounds per hour, Indigo, Vat, Nap- 
thol, Basic, Developed, Sulphur and 
Direct Colors. 


Dyehouse labor in handling the cot- 
ton before and after dyeing, and 
hvdroextracting, is eliminated. 


Three-fourths of the labor costs and 
three-fourths of the Dvyehouse floor 
space are saved. 


Spinning production considerably in- 
creased. 


No shortening, weakening or matting 
of the cotton. 


Colors brighter and evenly dyed. 


We give definite guarantees in our 
contracts as to cost of labor and 
materials and quality of work. 


Exclusive Patent Rights are being 
given to Colored Goods Manufact- 
urers for their own State or T erri- 
tory. 




















For full particulars apply to 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 


ELTON COP DYEING CO., LTD. 
BURY, ENGLAND 





1404-10 No. Front St. 
H 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK”’ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation 


““‘DEVELOPENE”’ 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn or a piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed, but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE”’ and return 


to you. 


There will be such an improve- 
ment that you will immediately 
want ‘‘DEVELOPENE”’ for 
finishing your goods. 


No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 


| Kali Manufacturing | 
Company : 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VICTROLYN 


Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable } 
Assistant in Warp Sizing | 


KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 


If you are troubled, write us. 


BOSSON & LANE | 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ATLANTIC, 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 


Hydroxy Oil and Kali Chlorine Neutralizer | | ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
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| PRECISION HYGROMETERS 


A) 


Pa UY 
ui! 


Wy ; 
Z "i < vn ens 
$F “BRETON” 


For 
Plushes and Velvets 


“It gives an oily sheen” 





MOISTURE EFFECTS ALL YARNS 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


Dry air absorbs moisture from yarn, making . " oa 

it brittle. Watch the humidity in your mill. Established 1874 

How does your dryer operate? Is your hu- 80 South Street, NEW YORK 
: 3 


midifying system doing the most for the 
least money? Write for folder and infor- BOSTON PHILAD®LPHIA 


mation. Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


THE B. P. MATES-BROWN COMPANY 
6007 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


EOEKOEUEQOUEOQE 
SUCCESS m ATTENTION COTTON ™ 
As success lies in doing some one A BLEACHERS A 


thing a little better than anyone else, 
so, too, the success in hundreds of mills 


mm if you'are located in New England, ” 
ce New Jersey or Eastern Pennsylva- 
which follows the use of nia, it will be worth your while to A 
WYANDOTTE DETERGENT yj communicate with us and arrange 
for a personally conducted Test 

in obtaining clean floors, painted walls Fl Boil-Out of 


and ceilings is the direct result of using 4 oe O L-E in, C O 


a cleaner made for this special purpose. 

El A soluble, all-mineral, boiling out salt that 
completely extracts impurities but preserves the 
supply house will Wl life and strength of the fibre. We now have a 
practical mill man conducting tests in Eastern 
Bleacheries and the improvement in feel, ex- 
traction, dyeing, evenness, and saving in time 
tained most eco- WS is striking. 


Indian in di 
. — An order on your 





convince you that 
these results are ob- 


nomically, too. ro + Full Particulars on Inquiry. | 
The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. . Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists. om 


| WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


Pes a ee a a af a ae aa 


in every package 





COTTON Serrember, 192° 


fha@s. Pyrogene Colors | 


ON BRANCHES PR 
BOS TO ILADELPHIA VOENCE 


COLUMBUS.GA. 


CEDAR “wasnineron SIO. Suitable for Machine Dyeing 
Excellent Solubility 
Brilliancy and 


High Concentration 


Sole Representative in the 
United States for the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 
in 
Basle, Switzerland. 


* Sole Selling Agents for Dow’s 
Indigo and Midland Vat Blues. 


eee if ee 


me 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth.. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR, JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 





| 
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We are in a position to supply cotton mills with the highest quality Roller Cloths, 
Clearer Cloths, and Slasher Cloths to meet every requirement. 


Our Roller Cloths give just the right cushion and uniform even surface to produce 
the best cotton yarn. 





Clearer Cloth with thick strong nap that does not pull out and is of uniform length 
allowing complete clearance of short fibre from the rolls. 


hg . 
The best quality of slasher cloths having sufficient cushion and porous enough to 
thoroughly force sizing into the yarn. 


Send us a trial order, or write us for information. 
50 iL ATW § 


_ FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Sales Agent: M. C. Sanders, Greenville, S. C. 








TIRED 
OPERATORS 
ARE MORE 
EXPENSIVE 
THAN 
CORRECT 
FACTORY 


Lips Cannot Touch the Nozzle 


No. FS22—Patented 


The nozzle of the ‘‘Vertico-Slant’’ is raised slightly 
above the sloping base of recess which prevents the 


The copious drinking feature of 


lips touching it. 
is retained in the ‘‘Vertico- 


the vertical stream 
Slant,’’ as the mouth comes in contact with the 
stream at a point where it loses its momentum, 
Prevents squirting, tampering or pilfering and uses 
less water than the average old style globe shaped 
irinking fountain, 


If you have not decided in favor of drinking foun- 
tains, do it now. Write for our illustrated catalog. 


RUMDLE-SPENCE MFG.CO 


Height and Back Rest 
Adjustable. 


SEATING 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


Builders off Correct 
Industrial Seating. 


2323-2327 S. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrated catalogue describing 32 different styles of steel-built 
stools and chairs adapted to the textile trades. 


MILWAUKEE | wil. 
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SPOOLER 
“V-D TENSION| 


L-V-B Tension Device. 


| Here’s What One Mill Saves 


! In a mill that changed from warp to filling wind on 
| 20,000 Ibs. production, the following result was obtained: 


Warp Wind Filling Wind Be Oe 
Stick Waste 80% Stick Waste 60% a : oor. 
Spooler Waste 200 Ibs. Spooler Waste 50 lbs. The Eclipse 
1050 doffs, 650 doffs. 


Licinssed pooduiaion 59 das to's dking endef AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER 


breakage. 
Changed warp bobbins 7 to filling bobbins 8%”. An entirely new principle is 


Increased speed of spooler from 800 R.P.M. to 1200 i involved in that the yarn is 
R.P.M. i ° 
cleaned by flexible blades 
Eliminated 4% of spoolers; also improvement on j ‘ : 
| dashing, warping end weaving. | which vibrate constantly. This 
] Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out at our | device is small and compact 
| eae Bis hae ORS awe | and easily attached. The 
end e obbins and we will forward sample ten- ff eT 
Stem seria | strength and elasticity of the 
The L-V-B Spooler Tension means greater production, | yarn is not affected in the 


better spinning and 50% Saving in Waste. Ask for a | F 
list of mills that are using L-V-B Tensions. slightest. 


When writing, state make of spooler or winder. 


Textile Specialty Company ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


P. O. Box 531, New Bedford, Mass. | § at ae pe 


A. B. Carter, Southern Agent, | Automatic Yarn Cieaner NS 
Automatic Stop Motion 


L-V-B Tension Co., 210 Realty Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. Y Wisden: Pitan Weiben W 


ADDRESS 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Mill Executives are Specifying All Steel Heads on New Equipment. 


STEEL heads represent permanent equipment. 
The first cost is the only cost. 


Once installed all expense of maintenance is elim- 
inated. 





GUARANTEED not 
to bend or spring un- 
der pressure of warp 
or handling of beams. 
Constructed to dupli- 
eate present cast-iron 
heads. 


Ask for samples. 






PATENTED 


eile Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 
Southern Textile Specialty Co., Greenville, S. C. PATENTED 











| THE BELGER CO.,BOSTON, MASS. 


FORMERLY J. WEINBRENNER & CO. 







Roth’s Pat. Improved 
ASPIRATORS 
and Roll Waste Packers 
for ALL MAKES OF 
COMBERS 


BETTER COMBED and 
CLEANER SLIVER 


SAVINGS in 


| 
WAGES, 


PATENTED CAMLESS 
DETACHING MOTION 
for NASMITH Combers. 


















PRODUCTION 













with same good quality 
of combed sliver for 
which the Nasmith 
comber is so well known. 













HALF LAPS 
AND BRUSHES. 


WASTE of same good 
quality as with old 
doffer arrangement. 











LESS POWER, 










SIMPLIFIED 
SETTINGS and 
ADJUSTMENTS. 


NOISELESS WORKING— 








: 

| 

| 

INCREASED 

| 

| 

| 

WASTE is drawn direct from brush to perfo- | 
| 

} 


rated cylinder. This mechanism replaces the big cam, the | 
WASTE delivered separately for each comber quadrant and pinion, clutch, clutch operating | 
head. cam and lever of the present machine. | 

| 


| ALSO 
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There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the sme of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


CLERPEREREPCR EMC M CREM + 


LF, 


i. 
’ 
NE 
Y, 
NE 
% | 


| [SPINNING RING S SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873} 


WHI TINS VILLE 
SPINNING RING CoO.) 


MY OC O'S 806 7 80.8. 4 MAS 2° 
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NEW AUTOMATIC CREEL 


for direct warping from FILLING ‘WOUND BOBBINS 





Space old way. 
I 3 

2warpers 2 creels 

2 winding Frames 


lwarper | 
1 creel 


NEW WAY | COMPLETELY ELIML 


NATES the 


Spooling of the yarn 


Spooling waste 
Undue and irregular ten- 
sion of yarn due to 
spooling 


| 





Stoppage for doffing 


Doffing is done while warper is running. 
Greater production from better warps at lower cost. 
‘Better loomage from auto-creel warps because 
Elasticity is preserved in yarn. 

For information address 


AUTO CREEL CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


{oom 915, Fifth Ave. Building 
Alfred Suter, Sales Manager 


Spool is First to 
Wear Out? 


Your superintendent will confirm our statement 
that 99% of all Warper, Twister or Spooler Spools 
become useless on account of the heads breaking, 
wearing rough or loosening. This is true of all 
types of Spools heretofore on the market. 

With the Lestershire Type Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools just the opposite is true. The Heads 
will outwear the barrels because Hard Vulcanized 
Fibre (the same material from which end thrust 
bearings and automobile gears are made) will 
never break, wear rough nor splinter. 

Of course the first cost is higher but, figuring 
your charges per thousand spools per year, they 
are by far the most economical spools on the 
market today. 

In addition Lestershire Fibre Head Spools will 
in the ordinary mill give you an increased un- 
loading production of nearly 50%. Put a row on 
your creel and compare the time necessary to 
unload with any other type Spool. 

On the smooth Rock Maple barrel, cleanly joint- 


ofthe 4 


ed to the Fibre Heads which cannot get rough and 
cannot be dented, there is no place for the yarn 
to catch. 

Spindle wear is also eliminated by bushings of 
hard well seasoned Dogwood. 

Increased traverse can be had which will give 
you greater yardage on your spools. This means 
a saving of many dollars in the course of a year, 
not only direct but in labor required to change 
the spools. 

At your request we will gladly send samples 
for purposes of test and comparison. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers Mill Spools, and Bobbins, of Every Description 
JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 








THE MILL 
‘AMERICAN tt 
LAUNDRY 





General View of a Mill Village Laundry 
suitable for a large sized plant. Planned 
and equipped *y The American Laundry 
Machinery Company. 


An American Mill Village 
Laundry is a simple, yet com- 
plete installation of modern 
laundry machinery for hand- 
ling the laundry work of mill 
employees. It eliminates lay- 
offs, lessens labor turnover— 
and pays you a fair profit be- 
sides. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Dept. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Office, 

The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-79 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Representatives in Great Britain, 
American Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd., 
36-38 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1—England. 











un SD: 
; will of 
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Send the Coupon for 
full information 
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For Every Textile Need 


We Make a Suitable 
Brash 


Every department of the cot- 
ton mill has a special brush re- 
quirement, a brush that is. bet- 
ter suited for that particular 
work than any other. 


We are makers of textile 
brushes, know what is needed, 
what style is best suited, what 
bristle is most satisfactory, 
how the handle should be 
shaped for comfort and con- 
venience, as well as other de- 
tails of brush construction. 


With that knowledge of the 
business, and facilities for eco- 
nomical and speedy produc- 
tion, we are in position to give 
not only prompt service, but 
quality of the highest order. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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This Wooden Rack Cost “462: — 


\ De New Standard 


They thought steel 
would cost too much!! 


Because of an erroneous impression 
regarding the cost of steel, a firm PF Portability 
who, needing a storage rack, built U Rermanence 
one of wood, 16 feet long, 10 feet high 

and 2 feet deep. 


After it was built they found that . 

f One of the ‘‘Sunshine’’ 
some of the compartments were four el ted- of the 
times too large—others not large LOOSE-WILES 

h BISCUIT COMPANY 
enough. But they could not change ities Cae. Me. 


it. Wooden racks cannot be adjusted. where clean floors help 
to make clean 


Sunshine Biscuit and 
Now, they need more space but the Vassar Chocolates. 


only way they can get it is to rebuild 
the rack or “cobble up” a top story. 
They will want to move in about a 
year and the rack will be a total loss. 


Only a little more for steel would have 
made this rack perfectly adjustable, easily 
extendable, readily portable—with great- 
ly increased capacity. 


Any rack you build you will want to 


of Cleanliness! 


CLEAN FLOORS! Business 
as well as the home, now 
demands them! 


For its influence on employees, 
on patrons. on product, on prejits, 
the business man can no longer 
ignore the problem of CLEAN 
FLOORS. There are no degrees 
of cleanliness, Floors are CLEAN 
—or they are not clean. As long 
as grime, grit or soap film remains 
in cracks, corners or on the sur- 
face—the floors are not CLEAN. 


@and scrubbing—even if done 
daily—is not satisfactory. If 
done cheaply. it is only half done. 
If well done. it is too costly. 


It requires electrical scrubbing 
to produce CLEAN FLOORS eco- 
nomically and effectively. Elec- 
tricity. which already does your 
loading. lifting. hauling and a 
hundred other irksome jobs, will 
do your scrubbing—at a saving 
in lahor and time cost. 


‘Electrical Scrubbing’’ Free to 
Executives. 


This interesting. illustrated broch- 
ure on the application of electricity 
to scrubbing sent on request. Sim- 
ply have your secretary fill out and 
mail memo. 


change, add to, or move. This can be AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


done economically only with steel. General Offices and Factory 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


District Offices in Principal Cities. 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business 


bu (Bm) omen FINNELL SYSTEM 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Boston Detroit Los Angeles Rochester OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


There is an Authorized Agent near you. Write for his address. 


Ten Years in Successful Service. 


EXECUTIVE’S MEMO. ~--~-"-=- eae 
American Scrubbing Equipment Co. j 
1229 N. Collier St., Hannibal. Mo. 


Please send brochure ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing’ 
to 








pn Role 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs | 
a reliable source of supply. | 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, ! 
Dept. “C,” 
Conn. 


New Haven, 


Southern Representative 
The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Greenville, 5. C. 











(Peo rae See YOUR SPINNING FRAMES 
| “‘Everlastingly on the Ye eres Sea SR 


ROM sun-up to sun-down, and far into IL ee For the past twenty-five years 











the night when necessary, SHAMBOW Se have ae gy ee ae 
. a ee RE oe rames. ne troubles 
| Shuttles keep everlastingly on the job. Spinning Frame are among the 
Every part of a SHAMBOW Shuttle is made most important leaks in the mill. 
under our own roof and measurements, spindle 
fit, ete., must be in exact accord with our cus- The plumbing of 
} 


tomers’ specifications and requirements. sot) me te 
also very import- 


The proper lining and leveling 
of the frames will add longer life 
to the rolls, gears and the frame 
in general. 


Mach § ar » passes a close fin: ant. If the Spin- 
Each SHAMBOW Shuttle passes a close final . Ss ies tes ae 


should be straight 
ened, asta crooked 
Spindle cannot be 
properly plumbed. 


We have a large number of mills 
who have us make regular yearly 
inspection of _ their Spinning 
Frames. This keeps them in the 
highest state of efficiency—which 
means increased production and 
decreased expense. 


inspection, and in every detail must reach the 
“SHAMBOW Standard” to get by. 


Insist on a shuttle of genuine “SHAMBOW 
Standard” and be assured that 








Your shuttle bill will be smaller. i 


Your interruptions will be fewer. 









Our Expert Mechanics Are 
at Your Service in the Re- 
pairing of Your Spinning 
Frames—Better Write To- 
day. 


Your production will be greater. 


Your product will be better. 


We, Are Equipped to Duplicate 








SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
COMPANY 


Woonsocket, R. I., U. 8S. A. 
JOHN C. SHAMBOW, Pres. 


Shambow 


—the Custom Built Shuttle 





Any Style Flyer Presser—Catalog 
on request. 


Southern 


Spindle & Flyer Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers§ and 


Repairers of Cotton ony Machinery 


| W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


. H. HUTCHINS, 


Pres. and Sec. 
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COTTON 


SPUR-CAP SHELL 


MANUF. ‘ACT URED BY 





Made to Stand 
the Hard Knocks 


(GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOAR 


LIGHT AND STRONG. 


A Garnett Machine 
of this size will reduce 
to fibre hard twisted 
thread waste without 
materially shortening 
the staple. We also 
build smaller machines 
for working soft 
wastes. 


1. for handling 
yarns in skeins, 
on spools or cones, 
and: transferring 
from ribbing and 
knitting depart- 
ments. 

2. for shipping 
varns finished or 
unfinished. 

8. for special 
routing of yarns 
or stock through 
various departments. 
4. for storage (without casters). 
We have never failed to save money for the mill when a 
textile handling problem was put to us. Lay your prob- 
lem before us and we will gladly offer suggestions. Write 
today for our “Bulletin on Trucking in Textile Mills.” 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


BOX TRUCK DIVISION C-15 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


John Cronin, 13 Hamilton St., Bos- ton Equipment Co., 615 Ryan Annex, 
ton, Mass.; MilU Specialties Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; R. R. Street & Co., 
439 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; W 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill.; Edw. 
Gracey Co., 230 Broad S8t., Spring L. Koehnig Co., 23 W. Kinzie St., 
City, Pa.; E. C. Buehrer ~ 18 Chicago, Ill.—Detroit address—Ryer- 
Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; D. son Bldg.—Milwaukee address—114 
Collins Sales & eens Co. “354 Grand Ave.—aAlvin Lovingood Co., 14 
Luckie St., At'anta, Ga Walker St., Atlanta, Ga. 


LEWIS 









Boxirucks _| 


The Master 
Cloth Reel 


IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


Don’t Compute 


When weaving woolen, cotton, silk, 


or even bags—count the picks. 


are counted . by 


all the time. 


Productimeter, you 
will know exactly what the true total is, 


This Garnett is built on 
our sectional unit frame 
construction and con- 
tains many improve- 
ments which we will be 
glad to explain. 


Ask for Circular S-182. 






If they 


Absolute accuracy in eounting 


eliminates possible mistakes and disputes over 


output. 


The Productimeter 


Install one thirty 


days 


at 





our expense. Let 


the Productimeter show you just what counting 


satisfaction is! 


Write for our catalog now. 


DURANT aias""” 


633 Buffum St. 





(1567) 






Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FIFTH SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
TEXTILE HALL 


Greenville, South Carolina 


October 19th to 25th Inclusive 


Will open at ten o’clock Thursday morning, 
October 19th, will be closed Sunday, and re- 
open Monday. It will end Wednesday night, 
the 25th. 

This exposition is one of the most impor- 
tant events of its kind in the world. The 
South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton. 

Here will be seen textile machinery, de- 
vices, appliances and supplies. No manu- 
facturer can afford not to be informed of 
the latest inventions, improvements and 
equipment. The superintendent, overseer or 
secondhand who misses this show will be 
handicapped in performing his work. Every 
mill operative, who can possibly do so, should 
visit it. 

Numbers of mills consider payment of ex- 
penses of principal employees to and from 
the show a good investment. 

It will require several days to see all the 
show. One day, however, is better than none. 

We invite al] who have an interest in the 
— development of the country to at- 
tend. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 





The Palmer. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 





Adjustable Thread Guide 
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THE 


“Southwestern Iron Clad’’ 


Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 

The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 
qualities. 

MADE RIGHT! 

PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and idea receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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And Now Comes the 
Halsey-Taylor 
Automatic 
Stream Control 


The Halsey-aylor Perfect drinking stream 
has never had an equal. Two streams of water, 
rising from the side of the fountain at an an- 
gle, converging as they rise, form a perfect 
drinking mound. Drinking from this mound 
is a comfort—it is sanitary to the highest de- 
gree for saliva and waste water cannot come in 
contact with the source of the stream. 


And now comes the Halsey-Taylor Auto- 
matie Stream Control, a simple, fool-proof 
device, fully concealed, that maintains a con- 
stant even pressure regardless of the pressure 
in the lines—the stream is NEVER TOO 
HIGH—NEVER TOO LOW. No more splash- 
ing of water in the drinker’s face—no more 
time wasting trying to get the stream under 
mes COntrO! to drink in 


Halsey-Taylor Cooler Fountain comfort—these disad- 


Puritan ‘‘Cantonment’’ Coolers 


are designed to connect to pressure 
lines and are so constructed that 
the drinking water does not come 
in direct contact with either the 
iee or ice water, but is circulated 
through brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 

With 2-stream ‘‘Mound Build- 
ng’’ Projector this cooler is the 
most efficient and sanitary of its 
kind on the market. 


vantages long experi- 
enced are entirely 
overcome. 

Install Halsey-Tay- 
lor Fountains for your 
own economy and for 
your employees’ com- 
fort. 

Write for full de- 
scriptive literature. 
The Halsey W. Taylor 


Company 
No. 538 North Park Ave. 
Warren, Ohio 


The Fountain with 
the 
Perfect Drinking 
Stream 


COTTON 


Keystone Fibre 
Warehouse Cars 


The lighter car that gives you : 


| more years of service. 


Made of Keystone Fibre—the | 
fibre that’s tougher, harder and | 
more durable. | 


Stronger than cars made of fibre | 
twice the gauge—and easier to | 


handle. 


Orders filled through any re- 

sponsible mill supply house, 

or direct. Send for catalog 
of mill supplies. 


Keystone Fibre Company 


Box 346 Yorklyn, Delaware 


Southern Representative: Wilson Company, 408-409 
News Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; New York Office: 
30 Church St.; Chicago Office: 565 West 
Washington Blvd.; Philadelphia Office: 

7 South 17th St.; Boston Office: 

176 Federal Street. 
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1h Interchangeable Platen 


Save time distributin3, papers 


: Automatically sorts and routes mail, memos, orders, etc., 
J for all to whom mail is distributed. It holds reference 
One of the exclusive features of the L. C. Smith & papers immediately at hand when needed. Very convenient. 





Bros. typewriter is the interchangeable platen. pe Re Sostieans waste a Ao 

compartments . . . 

With the use of no tools except the fingers, platens Fifteen-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only 

of different degrees of hardness can be inserted. ame ; Baggy ag oy ey BE Rag t a — 
There is the regular platen, the medium, the hard, and Ross-Gould Co., 318 N. 10th—St. Louis 


the brass platen, depending upon the number of cop- New York, Chicago, cleveland, Philadelphia ® 
ies desired. 

Then there is the card-writing platen and the label- 
writing platen. 


It is economical to have platens of different degrees 
of hardness, because a soft platen, which is used for 
ordinary correspondence, with one or two carbon 
copies, is much easier on ribbons, carbon paper, on 
the mechanism of the typewriter and on the nerves of 
the operator, as well as being much more quiet. 


It is a great advantage, therefore, to be able to take 
out a hard platen, after it has been used for a special 
purpose, and insert the softer platen for regular work. 

Ask for folder, “Many in One.” 


-L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Home Office and Factory : SyRAcusE, N. Y. ee 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


PRINTING 


E do it for 

some of the 

| largest mills in the 

i South— Why not for 


yours? 





.. 


4 






























ESTABLISHED 1887 


BYRD PRINTING CO. 


46-48-50 W. Alabama St. Byrd Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 









Offers experience, equip- 
ment and service to its pa- 
trons which are unexcelled 
by any printing plant in the 
country. Special forms for 
factories and mills solicited. 
Prompt deliveries, splendid 
service and perfect satis- 
faction in every detail 
guaranteed. A trial order 
will make you a regular 
customer. 


Try Us Once ! 







If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 










THE 


‘i | A. J. SHOWALTER 
" : COMPANY 






Fa al EAGAN 
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WASHBURN 


O Re - LO K 
PIN BOARDS 









DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


The Standard 
for 15 Years 




















Eleven 
Other 
Types 









From 
Which 


To choose 





ICE- 
COOLED 










“The Old Bobbin Boxes 


_are going”’ 






SANITARY—DURABLE—EFFICIENT—LOW IN COST 


Write for catalog and new price list. 


MFG. EQUIPMENT & ENG. CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 













This cut shows a type of pin board 
construction which has successfully re- 
placed bobbin boxes on looms. 


There is a ‘‘Kore-Lokt”’ Pin Board to 
fit every textile need. Other styles are 
fitted with hollow or solid steel pins, 
with wire pins and with special wood 
pins, but in every type the Kore-Lokt 
principle is retained. 









—_——_ 
















Be modern. Always consider your 
doffing problems in terms of pin boards. 
They are indispensable in measuring 
and_ controlling the operation of auto- 
matic looms. They answer every doff- 
ing requirement throughout the mill. 











We invite superintendents and over- 
seers to correspond with us concerning 
pin board systems. Let us send you a 
list of prominent mill users, each and 
every one of whom considers pin boards 
an essential factor in their success. 










Cleans Floors Thoroughly and Economically 
Sent on Trial 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 













NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 
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OVER 350,000 Ay 
Giving When 
Satisfaction in 


F ROST P ROOF \All Climates 


CLOSETS The ideal water closets for This fixture fills | 


They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, the demand for a 
strong and durable 


They save water. where thousands have been | - Sutecnatle water 


All bowls have enameled __ installed. maving- leet out. 1 
fit for factory use. ||| 


rims. In service daily, win- The most durable water 
. The valve device 


ter and summer. closets made — excepting is extremely sim. || 
No. 1 none. ple and repairs, | 


though seldom 
necessary, can be 


made by removing || 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic _ 
e valve cap 
Pressure Before Leaving back of bowl. 


Factory. NES 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


Ask your jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 
GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 


WHITE PINE and GUM 
Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 


Cotten Mill Machinery Csicelations?” os 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the 
best references on the subject obtainable. 
, oe two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 reference 
ables 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put 
these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 
Write for circulars and full information. 
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ORNELL-WOOD-BOARD 

panels make the most eco- 
nomical walls, ceilings and 
partitions for wmill-housing. 
The cost is lower than lath 
and plaster or plaster-board. 
Cornell lasts longer’ than 
ordinary wallboard because 
it is made of pure wood fiber, 
“Triple-Sized” with moisture- 
proof sizing. 





Cornell comes all primed 
for painting—“Mill Primed.” 
This saves the labor and cost 
of a priming coat. Its “Oat- 
meal” finish rivals costly wall- 
paper, yet costs nothing extra. 
And it takes a perfect spread 
of paint or calcimine. 


_ Send for Sample, — 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 190 N. STATE ST., CHICAGO 


Daylighting 
the Factory 


Look Into It ! 


Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natural daylight is 
the best and cheapest. 

If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
or a new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
This interesting booklet tells how skylight roofs can be made 
as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage‘has been 
eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 
tions, and containing other data of value to the mill man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 
free copy today. 


THE G. DROUVE Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CON 


COTTON 


Mill White 
That Cements Itself 
To the Wall 


With its aggregate of WHITE Portland 
Cement, ZEMCO-LITE cements itself 
to walls and ceilings. It depends entire- 
ly on cement for its adhesive qualities 
4nd not upon gums and glues, which 
decompose. 


A ZEMCO-LITE wall is a pure white 
semi-flat finish which stays white, never 
discoloring, and because of its wonder- 
ful light refracting properties it renders 
any interior perfectly lighted and free 
from glare. It sets in a hard coating 
too smooth to catch lint or mill dust. 
It defies steam, moisture or any acid 
fumes, and is fire-resisting and sanitary. 


‘‘The Cement Paint” 


If you want a durable mill white that 
will not chip, peel, blister, crack or fall 
on fabrics and machines—ZEMCO-LITE 
is what you are looking for. 


We also manufacture paint for exterior 
work, on mills, villages, whether brick, 
wood, stucco, iron or concrete. ZEMCO- 
LITE sticks and stays. Made in various 
colors to meet your requirements. Write 
us’ for details on ZEMCO-LITE mill 
white and also for color card on exterior 
painting. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, 
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Long Breakdown Troubles 


By equipping your mill with the 
sturdily built, easily accessible 


Beyly“B | |S“ 
Ka = - * 3 Burt Patented Glass 


ih ’ Top Ventilator— 
an Light and Air in 
EXHAUST FAN | Lig 


"ios ted ss , Notice Sliding 
Individual, uniweight floats riveted onto (not cast Sleeve nea 


into) the perfectly balanced, accurately machined (Patented) 

hub. To replace accidentally damaged floats—sim- 

ply cut rivets, insert new float, and your fan is as 

good as new, while a broken float in a cast-in fan Is Your Mill 

means waiting for an entire new wheel. Figure out ° 

what that means to you, then write for Bayley “‘B” == Well Ventilated? 


Bulletin. 


HN 


s , The health of your employees depends largely 

: ~~ —_ upon proper light and ventilation. Is your mill 
Bayley Engineers ‘. stuffy, ill-ventilated and dark? ? 
as : " The Burt Glass Top Ventilator is the last word 

“re ready to ye in efficient ventilation. When properly placed 
you their services and installed it cannot fail to make your mill an 

in solving your example of what good ventilation will do. 

exhaust problems, : Don't let your mill go longer-inefficiently venti- 
without placing you — lated. Write us today. Ask for the BURT book. 


Bayley Mfg. Co. Wem BURT VENTILATORS 


Department I 








Milwaukee, Wis. 


wie 


=] 


| coNcRETE E| (Pam) | Have You Difficult 
Places to Oil?? 
Do You Want Just a 


MR. TAXPAYER—YOU! Drop of Oil or More? 


WELL 
Do you want your country to 
spend YOUR good money on roads We can take care of 
that will wear out before your your wants with the 


bonded indebtedness is liquidated? . 
5 \ LIDSEEN 


Is g F 
2 Secacienst POSITIVE FORCE 
at you want is a hard-surfaced FEED OILERS 


road, with little cost for mainte- 
nance—a road that van be traveled : > ‘ il 
in rain or snow, summer, and win- mong grt Take it up with Your | 
ter. You want a PERMANENT Jobber or with us 
road—that means CONCRETE! . “4 








anOdS aaI0713M 





37 numbers of oilers 
to choose from 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. , ALL WELDED | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. LIDSEEN PRODUCTS | 


832-840 SO. CENTRAL AV. CHICAGO |) 
———————————————_———————————————————— 


Write for Literature—It’s Free 
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. Why Not Use the Best? 
D-A Lubricant stays where others fail! No 
waste, no drippage, less oil used, and better ser- 
vice. D-A is far superior on— 
WINDER CAMS—One oiling per month, 
less noise, no dry grooves. 


LOOM CAMS—ONE OILING EACH 3 
WEEKS. 


CHAIN DRIVES—No gumming, no leak- 
age, less used. 


SLASHER BEARINGS—Never boils over, 
gums or leaves any residue. 


BALL BEARING SHAFTS—NO DRIP- 
PING, one oiling lasts many weeks. 






Oil Stains Now 
an Unnecessary Expense 


Mill Men no longer have to worry about the stain- 
ing of good cotton by wasting, dripping or spattering 
liquid oil. 

Instead they use 


renee ane meee 
Ni i 
Modern Textile Lubrican‘s 


that stay in the bearing and off the goods. 

The fact that NON-FLUID OIL does not waste from 
bearings means more to you than the freedom from 
oil stains—it means better, because more positive lub- 
rication for every machine in your mill. 

And a natural economy results-—less—much less 
NON-FLUID OIL is required than liquid oil—and your 
month's lubricant bills are materially reduced. 

Look into this worth-while economy—vwe'll ‘be 
glad to send free testing sample and Bulletin 

on the Lubrication of Textile Machinery if you'll 

fill out and mail the coupon—tbetter do it to- 
day before you forget it. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at Our Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 





























































D-A is guaranteed to give this service or is returnable. 


Special gun for applying given with each order. 


D-A Lubricant 
Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis Ind. 


Atlanta Branch, 
33 Luckie St. 


























Stained Goods! 


Hot Bearings mean short life. 














Bearings are expensive. 


Oil running out of bearings means 






dirty floors and machinery. RE- 
i SULTS! WASTED MATERIAL 
FROM STAINED GOODS. 
STAYSWELL laughs at drips and 
spatters. 

STAINED GOODS ARE EASY TO AVOID BY USING THE SNOW-WHITE STAINLESS 
GRADES OF STAYSWELL 


STAYSWELL “STAYS PUT” on the hottest bearing, eliminating all friction. 























Let us quote you on your requirements. 


LAMSON OIL CO., Inc. 
10 Dorrance St. Wharf 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
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IS USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


LINK-BELT SILENT 
CHAIN SPROCKET 


The cut shows a SLIVER LAP MACHINE with 
clutch having a large sprocket mounted on the 
clutch hub. Operates as silent as the chain. 


Pulley, gears or sprockets 
may be mounted on the John- 


son Friction Clutch Hub. 


This type of clutch is small 
and compact and very power- 
ful for its size. 


On account of its smooth 
operation in picking up the 
load the Johnson Friction 
Clutch is especially adapted 
to textile machinery. 


Built in nine sizes both sin- 


SINGLE CLUTCH, gle and double. 
GEAR MOUNTED i 
Immediate shipment from 
and stock of slow speed clutches. 


Stock List 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COURTESY: LINK-BELT CO., 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Manchester conn 


‘‘ Fabreeka’’ Belting has no joints 
or weak places and cannot stretch 
—even when wet. 


‘*Fabreeka’’ is doing the work 
better and relieving all troubles 
of many belt users where condi- 


tions were considered beyond re- 
lief. It has won the admiration 
of all careful observers by its 
wonderful performances. 

You eannot appreciate the true 
merits of ‘‘Fabreeka’’ until you 
have used it. 


Write us for full details—today. 


Fabreeka Belting Company 


30 India Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Be rs. 


A 15 Minute Job for 7 Men 
A 3 Minute Job for 2 Cyclones! 


to bring these two Cyclone Hoists 

into position, hook onto this 3200 Ib. 
industrial truck, pick it up and invert it. 
It formerly required 7 men, 15 minutes 
to perform the same job by hand. 


Where it took three men one hour to 
put in the elevating jacks, the same as- 
sembling job is handled by one man and 
a Cyclone Hoist in 20 minutes. 


Itis easy for you to estimate the tre- 
mendous saving in time and cost which 
these two Cyclone Hoists have accom- 
plished in the two years and a half since 
installed. An almost unbelievable fig- 
ure—but true! Cyclones show surpris- 
ing savings where ever they replace 
“strong arm’’ material handling 
methods. 


We have capable distributors in all localities to aid you 
in laying out material-handling and hoisting systems 
and submit estimates. Catalog mailed on request. 


he Chisholm-Moore Mfg. G. 


eveland, O. 


Hoists Cranes Trolleys 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


[® a three minute job for one man- 


Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with air’’ 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 

Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1571 Kienlin Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal 


cr 


AIR COM LEYS-CRANES 


Established 1854 
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“To my knowledge the Bull-Dog 
Die-Stock is surpassed by none on vs 
the market, either in its clean eut- ot 


More Production! 


Mr: W. ©. Cobb, General Superin- 
tendent of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
said at the Textile Association Con- 
vention in June that ball bearings on 
his aprons and eveners had reduced 
the number of laps set back to less 
than one per cent. 


He is getting better laps and more of 
them than ever before. His numbers 
are running better, and he has less 
trouble with breaking strength. You 
ean do the same thing that he did. 
Order some today. 


WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 

surely in machinery as in men. 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 
The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. 

The cumulative knowledge of all, this 

experience is always available to you in 

the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINE ERS—FOUNDERS—MAHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
Branch Office. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ting & 


threads or simple and EY 
le operating features.” 


An Ansonia, Conn., user. simplified 


wa 
4 


pipe threading 
Yo) 


BULLDOG DIE-STOCKS 


¢ —there’s no time-wasting “un- 

The dies winding” at the end of each cut 

—no laborious backing-off to 

open up injure the newly-cut thread. 

Simply throwing one lever to 

the left opens the dies and the tool lifts 

off the pipe. Then throw that lever back 

and the dies are reset to exact size. 

Write for catalog and name of near-by 
supply-house. 


THE OSTER MFG. CO. 


Hand and Power Pipe- Threading Equipment 
2061 East 61st Place Cleveland, Ohio 


“We have just threaded 3 miles of }4 and % inch conduit pipe with one set of 
dies and they are still in good shape.” From a user in Bristol, Tenn. 


Cuts 
Repair Costs 


Oxy-acetylene welding is 
saving textile mills 
thousands of dollars 
monthly. But still more 
economies can be effect- 
ed if you use only the 
PUREST gas you can 
obtain. 
STANDARD Oxygen is 
99.5% pure—the best 
that can be bought. 
We can not only supply 
oxygen and supplies and 
Welding Equipment, but 
we can send experts to 
your mill to instruct 
your mechanic how to 
use them. 

Write us for more 

detailed information. 


Standard 


Gas Products Co., Inc. 
ATLANTA 


GCUVvaNnvLls 
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THE A. & F. BROWN CO. : 


| ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


Works POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALISTS Stock Room in 
Elizabethport, N. J. New York City 


Economy is where quality determines the price, not where price controls the quality 


— | 




















GEARS SHAFTING (Turned Steel) 
MACHINE MOULDED 


3” TO 16 FT. DIA. 






PULLEYS 
HANGERS 












FRICTION CLUTCHES for 





COUPLINGS, 





PLANED BEVEL 






PULLEYS, 






UP TO 48” DIA. 
GEARS, 






SPROCKETS, 






CUT SPUR 
UP TO 96” DIA. 









ETC. 





Ball Color Mixer 
Nine Sizes—18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 72, 96 inches. 
For mixing and secondary grinding of Colors, Chemicals, etc. 

















General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 




















Fitted With 
Jenkins Renewable Disc. 


Heavier and stronger 
than most standard iron 
body valves. 





‘Complete lines of Wire, 

Switches, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Edison Mazda Lamps and 
other electrical materials 
carried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 













Yoke gives easy access 
to stuffing box which 
may be packéd under 
full pressure when vaive 
is wide open. 





















Raised seat rings of best 
steam metal are renew- 
able. 








These are features of 
Jenkins Standard Iron 
Body Valves’ that 
mean good valve ser- 
vice. 















Know Genuine 
Jenkins Valves by 
Jenkins Diamond 
and signature. 




























JENKINS BROS. Quick Service 
New York Boston 
Fig. 141. Jenkins Standard Iron Body cae beat e 
st ’ Jen 3 oat : y sondon ontrea 
sis Pane Sree Carter Electric Co. 
(WHOLESALE) 
21 Haynes St. Atlanta, Ga. 





" 
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The Highest Court in the World 


The Supreme Court of the United States is 
universally considered to be the highest court 
in the world. On questions of statute law, 
its judgment is final. 


The method by which this court reaches its 
decisions is simple; the judges consider the 
evidence and arguments presented by each 
side, and then weigh their respective merits 
without prejudice or favoritism of any kind. 


There are two steps in the process; First, 
summarizing all the facts from both sides in 
the form of Briefs; and, second, weighing 
these facts absolutely without bias or preju- 
dice. 


In the important question of lighting your 
factory you are on the “supreme bench.” If 
your judgment is to have the finality and jus- 
tice of a Supreme Court decision, you must 
arrive at it by the same method-—must you 
not? 


We are preparing a series of “Industrial 
Lighting Briefs.” Each Brief takes up some 
one of the important points of the lighting 
problem, and gives a plain, short statement 
of the facts and principles involved. There 
is no lengthy argument—just a simple state- 
ment and explanation of facts. 


If the factory lighting question is before 
you, and you want to settle it so that it will 
Stay settled, without further appeals, you 
need these Briefs. In fact, you can’t form a 
judgment by Supreme Court methods with- 
out them. You incur no liability by sending 
us your name for our mailing list. Briefs 
Numbers One, Two and Three %re now 
ready. Others will follow. Better write the 
postal now, while it is on your mind. 


COTTON 

































POPPED ABH TN 





1. Oil Fields 
A Few 2. Irrigation Projects 
Power 3. Manufacturers 
Fields 4. Farmers 
Where ; 5. Refrigeration Plant 
Primm Oil 6. Electric Stations 
Engines 7. On Boats 
Are Used 8. Flour Mills 

9. Rock Crushers 


* production schedule whether it bein factory 
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Mines 


Steady— 
Economical Power 


reputation of Primm Oil Engine 
is founded upon service to the power 
user regardless of what his needs 
may be. Power, steady and economical is 


a prime requisite in planning any successful 


or field, mine or mill. 
The design and construction of Primm Oil 
Engines is a guarantee that they will de- 
liver power steadily when it is needed. 
They are the low compression horizontal 
type, with cross-head construction and re- 
quire very few adjustments. 
Operating on the cheapest fuel known— 
actual field tests have proved that a Primm 
will pay for itself out of what it saves in 
fuel, labor costs, and repairs, sometimes 
in less than a year. They are not an expense 
but a profitable investment which means 
economy. 
Built in sizes from 20 H. P. to 300 H. P., 
the service built in at the factory is main- 
tained in the field. 

Without cost to you—our engineers 


will tell you how Primm Oil En- 
gines will solve your problems. 


The Power Manufacturing Co. 
102 Cheney Avenue, Marion, Ohio 


Branch offices and agencies in ail 
principle cities 






OIL ENGINES 


**Service build in at the factory and 
r.aintained in the field’’ 
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LECTRIFICATION 


of many of the South's leading tex- 

tile mills and their villages has 
been among the chievements of the 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Company— 
work that is today recognized as standard 
by the country’s foremost engineers. 


With every facility—with a complete 
organization, technical knowledge and 
ample capital for handling work of any 
magnitude, and pointing with pride to the 
scores of installations in which the thor- 
oughness of our work indicates the high- 
est order of mechanical and engineering 
skill, we offer our services in the installa- 
tion of electrical equipment, heating and 
plumbing for mills, industrial plants, mill 
villages, homes, buildings, etc. 


Walker service means economical sat- 
isfaction. A handsome book will be sent 
to any manufacturer on request. 


Conduit Wiring In 
One of the World’s 
Largest Concrete 
Textile Mills. 


| & WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING oe 


ATUANTA,GEORGIA. 





Branch Offices at Convenient Points Throughout the South 





Textile Motors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Induction Motors are 
designed and built es- 
pecially when applied to 
the Textile Industry. 
Motors are adapted for 
every type of drive, and 
are built in all sizes for 


all speeds. 


Write for Textile 
Bulletin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS-CHALMERS 

PRODUCTS PRODUCTS | 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 


pony ILLIS-Ch iG Lik ML ER 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 


Pumping Engnes-Centrfugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Hydraulic T 
ydraulic Turbines Ait Compressors - Air Brakes 


Crushing and Cement 
Agricultural NS” 


Ni MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A, Coodensers 




















A One-Man Machine 


The G. EB. Are Welding Set is a one-man machine. 
single operator is able to care for the generating a at 
and handle the electrodes with entire ease. This effects 












a great economy of time, while compact arrangement 
of the’ set results in an equal saving of space. 
The generator is self-excited, insuring steady voltage 
regardless of are variations Ruggediy constructed, 
and mounted on a structural sieel base. The generator 
ean be driven by any source of power—engine, belt, 
d. ¢. or a. ¢. motor. 

We also carry a full stock of all oxy-acetylene sup- 
plies, welding torches—-latest improved—something 
aew. 


Write us for full information. 


George Bird Bruce Potts 


WELDING ENGINEERS 
BIRD-POTTS CO. 


WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 
376-378 MARIETTA ST.., ATLANTA, GA. 


G-E 


The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that. are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
efficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in several types. Write us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the © 
W & W BOILER will best meet — requ'‘re- 


ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | 
WALSH & WEIDNER 


wie BOILERS 
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J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. ~ 


Hotel 
Sinton 


Known by travelers for its 
unusually large and 
well-ventilated rooms 


CINCINNATI 


700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERvipoRs 
MOoDERATE TARIFFS , 


Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 
and The Hotel Sinton. We will 
also send Mail Order price list 
of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 


HOTEL SINTON cone ee ncrcan CINCINNATI 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers,’ Banks, Etc. 


The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


QUALITY YARNS 
The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 


Geay Mamdacturng Co 
; laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 


Right Twist. 30's to 50’s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse 


sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York. 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


Long Distance Phone: 


Twist. 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed 


Peeler, Reverse Twist. 


park? = 7? 'Ls 


GASTONIA .N.C 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, _ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & (60. 
DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 
{ Boston 
BRANCH OFFICES; Philadelphia 
| Chicago 


COTTON YARNS _-~ 
GASTONIA.NC YY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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that is closest 
tothe heart of 


New England Industry 
The | 








View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 
















BOOKLETS 
PUBLICATIONS and 












Spinners, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 


HOUSE ORGANS 


W rite 
Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


107-109 Luckie Street 









By using our Spinning and 






Mercerizing you are always 





assured of a standard pro- 
duct 


| The American Audit Co. 


. W. LAFRENTZ, *. P. A., Pres. 
H. Vice-Pres A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
NEW “YORE _ too Broadw ay (Home Office). 
83rd St. and 5th Ave., (Waldorf-Astoria). 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg. 
ner ie et poise: 
BOSTON—P. Square Bid 
PHILADEL PHIA$ Delouial Trust Bidg. 
BAL ca ag ae Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bidg. 
WILKES BARRE, PA.—Odd Fellows Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—American National Bank Bldg. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
Specialties in Cost Svstems and M*~nfacturing Accounts. 
ATLANTA BRANCH 


| C. B. BIDWELL, ¢ C. P. A., Resident Vice.President 
penne OL SORES OEE RE, 


















‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 




















Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. | 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


} ALL NUMBERS YARN ALL COLORS i 
| COTTON MERINO WOOL WORSTED {| 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK i 


3 = 2 = 2 RP COTT rn SHIP} 
Ryan eae ! 
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AMAS NOTA ARIAI 


A RUBBER STAMP&STE 





Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City | FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


THE TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


SERVES 


Dallas Fort Worth 
El Paso Abilene 
Sweetwater Cisco 
Texarkana 

IN TEXAS 
New Orleans Shreveport 
Alexandria 


IN LOUISIANA 


Splendid opportunities for manu- 
facture and distribution. 


Address, 
FRANK J. BURKE | 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


| H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 
| HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton. Association | 


- Land and Industrial Commissioner | 


Dallas, Texas. | 


Private Wires to Principal Points | 
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i SERVICE TO | 
i CINCINNATI and LOUISVILLE 
| No. 2 No. 6 | 
Lv. Atlanta ....... 6:10am. 4:00 p.m. | 
Ar. Cincinnati ....9:15 p.m, 7:15 a.m. | 


No. 2—Royal Palm, through fast train, high class coaches, sleeping cars, din- 
ing ear. 

No. 6—Atlanta-Cincinnati Express, through fast train, high-class coaches, 
sleeping cars. Dining car serves special $1.25 Chicken Supper. 


No. 2 No. 6 
Ly. Atlanta ....... 6:10a.m. 4:00 p.m. 


Ar. Louisville .....9:10 p.m. 7:40 a.m. ! 
No. 2—Royal Palm, through fast train, coaches, sleeping cars. Change of cars | 
made at Danville at 5:30 p.m. | 





No. 6 carries through sleeper to Louisville. Special $1.25 Chicken Supper 
served on diner. Through Fast Train. 


Southern Railway System > 


V. L. Estes, District Passenger Agent, 48 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Beautiful St. Simon’s Island 


Delightful and Inexpensive 
Safe Ocean Bathing Beach 


Very cheap summer and_ week-end ex- 
eursion fares. Through Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars from Atlanta and Intermedi- 
ate points to Brunswick, via 


A. B. & A. RAILWAY 


Summer 
Week-end Excursion 
ares Fares 

Birmingham, Ala ..... $18.40 $24.50 
Talladega, Ala ...... ree | 21.60 
Lineville, Ala ........ 15.00 20.00 
Roanoke, Ala. ........ 13.30 17.75 
LaGrange, Ga. ........ 12.30 16.35 
Dita Mae 2 Soe wee 11.90 15.85 
Montezuma, Ga. ...... 8.25 11.00 
CORRS MOR ys 5 occas 0s" 6.95 8.40 
Fitzgerald, Ga. ........ 5.35_”* 7.10 
ah oe pr ee 4.10 5.45 


For list of boarding houses, camping 
sites, or home sites for sale, and other 
information about Beautiful St. Simon’s 
Island, address 


W. W. CROXTON, 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. B. & A. Rwy., 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 








Greatly Reduced 
Summer T ourist-Fares 


“For Your Vacation” 


To destinations in Arizona, Arkansas, Can- 
ada, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming. Choice of going via one route 
und returning another. 


Also to New York, Boston and other points 
east. Choice of going via steamer from 
Charleston or Savannah and returning via 
rail. 


Also to Mountain and Seashore Resorts lo- 
cated in the Southeast. 


For further information regarding sched- 
ules and rates, apply to the undersigned: 


J. P. BILLUPS 


General Passenger Agent, 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
Georgia Railroad 











| 
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The Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 





The Atlanta National Bank 
The Home Folks Know 


Ba vas one person out of every nine in the city 
of Atlanta has an account at the Atlanta National Bank. 

| We don’t mean one business man out of every nine, but one out of 
i every nine men, women, children, white and black. 

| If Atlanta National Service is good enough to make this showing 
I among the people who come into constant contact with us, it will 
| be equally good for those whose business with us is done through 











the mails. 











A very large number of out-of-town firms have found the 
| Atlanta National a highly satisfactory Atlanta connection 











The Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depositary 












United States Government, State of Georgia, County of Fulton and City of Atlanta 











IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 








Capital If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 





Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at. Broad 








Savannah Macon Augusta 





“No account too large, none too small” 
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RATES: 


DISPLAYED. 


For Sale’’ and all other advertise- 
ments using bold-face type or other- 
wise displayed, $2.00 per inch per 
insertion. 

| 
| 
| 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted'’ 3 cents per 
Minimum charge 
Payable in advance. 


word per insertion, 
50 cents. 


**Positions Open’’ and other undis- 
played advertisements, 4 
word per insertion. 
$1.00. 


cents per 
Minimum charge 
Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
bor address.) 

















New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve || 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and || 


Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 








Pennsylvania 











Molders, Band Saws, etc. || 











| WANTED 


An experienced Waste man to act 
as overseer for a room containing hard 
waste machines and a wool carding 
and spinning unit. Must be employed 
at present time and must present first 
class recommendations. 

Address Box 51, 
Care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 














— 


WANTED—Married man, || 





WANTED POSITION AS OVER. 
SEER OF RING SPINNING. Un- 
derstands all kinds of yarns; can 
|| give all particulars in first letter; 
at present employed. 

Address Box B, 

Care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED OVERSEER POSITION—Amer 
ican, 85, married. Eighteen years’ practica 
and executive experience in spooling, war! 























POSITION 
| 
25, with 6 years experience Third Hand |! — lashing, drawing-in and weav 
and Fixer on combers and speeders, would ing, beaming, — rd b aa a 
! like steady employment, full time. High | ing on plain and herring bone 2 
jana textile echeol experience. Not afraid || 8s to 80s, single and ply. At present em 
of wor Vorking 30 hours at present. : , . Box 50, car: 
i Address Box 57, care COTTON, Atlanta, ployed. a Best of references 
| Ga. COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 
WANTED. POSITION AS ASSISTANT || OY, 
| a or in Cost Department, be | | EXECUTIVE’S 
man with practical experience in mill || | 
l}and office. Look for mega a nes i EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
|| with chance for promotion. tood refer- || | si : js 
llences, Address box 59, care COTTON, || WANTED: Superintendents, 
Atlanta, Ga. || secretaries, bookkeepers, ste- 


= = - DEAR eee Sal ee, || nographers, overseers, who are 

: out of employment, or: either 
desire more suitable connec- 
tions to communicate with us. 
In the last few days we have 
placed 27 practica] men in bet- 
ter positions. Our services dig- 

















| WANTED—One or two accounts of || 
|| lines selling to Textile Mills by an or- || 
|| ganization with three salesmen covering || 
Southern Mills. Commission basis. Ad- || nified and confidential. 
| — Pe Se eee Se Executives’ Employment Agency, 
hee i Charlotte, N. C 






































| Do You Want to Sell it? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some 
equipment or mac ‘hinery which you have taken out, 
or are thinking of taking out and replacing with 
new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at 
a profit? COTTON is read by thousands of Cotton 
Mills that are hardly touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


| to these mills through advertising in the Classified 

| Advertising Section of COTTON. Such advertising 

| produces results at small cost—why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your hands 
in a profitable wav? Tell us what vou have for sale 
and let us insert an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 
Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


for Textile Mills 









The Nashville Industrial Corporation, purchasers of the $87,000,000 Old Hickory Pow- 
der Plant, has released a large amount of machinery for immediate sale, a large portion of 
which is very desirable for use in textile plants. None of this equipment was in use over 








30 days, and while in practically new condition it is offered at second-hand prices. 


Special Bulletins covering various kinds of equipment will be sent on request. 





PUMPS. 


8—14-in. Worthington Class B, double suction, 8500 
G.P.M. at 152 ft. head, at 1170 R.P.M., direct con- 
nected to 300 hp. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt 
motors. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7500 G.P.M. at 130 ft. 
heat at 1760 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 h.p. 
General Electric, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 3750 G.P.M. at 130- 
ft. head at 1765 R.P.M., direct connected to 150 h.p. 
Westinghouse 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volt motors. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8500 G.P.M. at 90- 
ft. head, direct connected to Type L, 300 h.p., 
2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6500 G.P.M. at 150-ft. 
head, 8100 G.P.M. at 90-ft. head, direct connected 
to 300 h.p. 2000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis steam turbine. 

1—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington duplex Underwriters fire 
pump, 1500 G.P.M., 100 Ib. pressure. 

200—New and used simplex and duplex. steam driven, 
Worthington pumps, 4%4x3%x4, 544x4%x5, 6x4x6, 
74%4x4%x10, 6x2%4x6. 

100—New and used belted 244”, 3”, 5”, 5”, and 6” centri- 
fugal pumps. 
Bulletin No. 8 gives complete specifications of all 
Pumps. 


BLOWERS. 


2—18-in. Type C. American Electric Exhaust Fans. 

10—18-in Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans. 

6—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

28—24-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, E. S. C. 
Motors. 

64—30-in. Buffalo Electric Disc Exhaust Fans, Emerson 
Motors. 

18—30-in. Buffalo Electric Exhaust Fans, Sprague Mo- 
tors. 


5—No. 1 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

{—No. 2 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

4—No. 3 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 

15—No. 4 Buffalo Baby Conoidal Fans, Emerson Motors. 
All the above equippéd with standard A.C. Motors. 


A few of the many offerings: 


BLOW ERS—continued. 


5h—No. 3 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
10—No. 4% Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
25—No. 6 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
15—No. 7 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fans. 
1—No. 9 Buffalo Niagara Conoidal Fan: 
10—No. 4 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 5 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
2—No. 6 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
5—No. 8 Buffalo “B” Volume Blowers. 
10—No. 1 Low Pressure Gas Exhausters. 
10—30-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
25—50-in. Buffalo Standard Reversible Mill Exhausters. 
10—No. 4 24-in. Buffalo Steel Pressure Blowers. 
7—Roots Style D, High Pressure Type Blowers, capac- 
ity 890 cu. ft. per minute. 
—ene Blowers, capacity 3,200 cu. ft. per min- 
ute. 
ae for Bulletin No. 11 giving complete specifica- 
ions. 


TRANSMISSION. 


Thousands of pulleys, including pressed steel, split 
cast iron and solid cast iron, ranging in diameter from 
6 to 56 inches, and in: width from 2 to 32 inches, are in- 
cluded with the material at Old Hickory. 

Also hundreds of tons of cold rolled shafting up to 
six inches in diameter, pillow blocks, drop hangers, 
ring-oiling, capillary and standard bearings, flange coup- 
lings, ribbed couplings, grim death couplings, wall brack- 
ets, floor stands, pillow block frames, friction clutches, 
cut-off couplings, sleeves, collars, etc. 

We can supply complete line shafts or any transmis- 
sion equipment needed. Write for Bulletin No. 15. 


TANKS. 


1500—New and used steel Tanks, small sizes. Mixing 
tanks, storage tanks, boiling tanks, pressure tanks, 
and open tanks. 

2000—Wood tanks. All sizes. 
Hydro-Extractors, Cotton Washers and Dryers, 
Mixing Pickers, Rinsers, etc. 
Electrical Supplies of all kinds. 


Write for Catalogues. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 









































ACETYLENE GAS. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 
ACIDS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
American Audit Co, 
Ernst & Ernst. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
ADDING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 
AIR WASHERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
ALBONE. 
Roessler & 
ieal Co. 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM. 
(See Fnishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals ) 
ANTI-CHLORINE ACID GEN- 
ERATOR. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thomnson & Binger. Inc. 
ASBESTOS MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See — Handling Machin- 


ory.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
ASPIRATORS. 
Belger Co. 
ony 9g AND ACCOUNT. 


Hasglacher Chem- 


American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE). 
(See Temperature Controllers. ) 
arts LOOM ATTACH- 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. a. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
ot -a GUIDER 
TRIC). 
Blake Fle-trie Mfr. Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
White Co. 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sareent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
BAROMETERs. , 
Taylor Instrument Co 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Werks 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strapping & Buck- 


Tes.) 
BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 


(ELEC. 


BALING MACHINES. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lord Bros. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Eng’g Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES 
(See Presses.) 
BANDAGES. TAPES. ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Foster Machine Co. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANKS. 
Atlanta National Bank 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Shawmut Bank 


BARRELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 
BASKETS—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill 
BATH CABINET—SHOWER. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 
BEAMS. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp. 
Walraven Co. 
BEAM DYEING MACHINES. 
Brandwood, John 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 
BEAM HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp. 
Walraven Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 
BEARINGS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Cc 
Skavef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co.. T. B 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Suvply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
st (ROUND—LEATH- 


Bond Co., Chas. 
BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rone Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dixon Cruc*ble Co., 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 
BELT FASTENERS. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELT LACING. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Fabreerka Belting Co 
Flexible Stele Iaeing Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Sons. I. B 
BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
TAnk-Belt Company 
Wend's Sons Co.. T. B 
BFNCH DRAWERs. 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David. 
BENCH LEGS (PRESSED 
STEEL). 
Lanton’s Sons Co.. David. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Plaveround Equipment.) 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers. Bleachers 
Fin'‘shers. } 
BLEACHING KIERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 


Jos. 


and 


COTTON 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 


BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
BOARDS—FIBRE. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
BOARDS—FORM. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
BOARD PANELS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS. 
Cornell Wood Products. Co. 
BOBBINS. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
BOILERS. 
Cole Mfg. Co, R. D. 
International Engineering Wks., 
Inc. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Nashville Industrial 
Schofield’s Sons Co., 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible o., Jos. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Rurt Mfg. Co. 
Crane Co. 
Divon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Tnternationsl Engineering Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashv'Ne Industrial Corp. 
ater Mfg. Co. 
BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 
(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 
Monroe Cale. Mch. Co. 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 
(See Banding Straps and Buck- 
BOXES—MILL. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 
BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


Corp. 
J. 8. 


(See Welding.) 
BRICK (PAVING AND FLOOR). 

National Paving Brick Co. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 

{See Cotton Dealers & Brokers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 

(Ree Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMs. 

(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN. 

ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Genera] Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

an ee AND 
Link-Belt Company 

BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
(See Contractors.) 

BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
Drouve Co., G. 

Dufur & Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 

Knapp Fence Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
National Paving Brick Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Walker Electric & Pib. Co 


BURR PICKERS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


BUSHINGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Soutbern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Walraven Co. 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CABINETS. 
(See Lockers: ) 
CALCULATING MACHINES. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 
CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolis—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electric Co 
CAMLESS DETACHING DE- 
VICES. 
Belger Co. 
CANS—ROVING. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 
CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 
CARBONIZING MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Macomb Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 
CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brooks & Dorev Vite 
Davis & Furber Mch. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING. 
Brooks & Doxey. Td 
Davis & Furber Mch. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD FEEDS. 
Brooks & Doxev. Td 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 
CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
CASES—WOODEN 
(See Boxes.) 
CASTINGS. 
Briggs, Shaffner Co. 
Cole Mfg. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Beller Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


SEPTEMBER, 


E: 


CEILINGS (WOOD PANEL 
Cornell Wood Products ‘ 
CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Cx 
CEMENT REINFORCEMENT 
Birmingham Slag Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CEMENT AND BRICK COA! 
ING. 


American Cement Paint 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
E. I. 
Wadsworth, 
Inc. 


CENTRAL STATION 
TRIC) 


Howland & 
(ELEC 


Alabama Power Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power 
CENTRIFUGALS. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fletcher Works 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL 
TURAL, ETC.) 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg., Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & | 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Southern Theatre Equip. C 
CHECK STRAPS. 
Bond Co., Chas . 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. EL 
| CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
= MACHINE—BLOW.- 


Clements Mfg. Co. 

CLEARER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co 

CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 

(See Counters.) 

CLOCKS (TIME). 

Silberberg, Mortimer J. 

CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxboro Co,, Inc. 

CLOSETS—WATER. 

(See Toilets.) 

CLOTH—ROLLER, CLEARER, 

SLASHER. 
Philadelphia Felt Co 

CLOTH CUTTERS. 

Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH GUIBDER (ELECTRIC) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH REELS. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Davis & Furber Mch.: Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons C¢ 
Firsching, J. A 
Grinnell Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Sace-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Textile Service & Equip. Co 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 

CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN 

ERY. 

Philadetphia Drying Mechry. Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 

CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Brown Co., A> & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Wood’s Sons Co., 

CLUTCH LININGS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 

COAL AND ASH HANDLING 

ice Tetatin 
Link-Belt Com 

COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

COCKS. 

(See Valves.) 

COLOR PAILS. 

(See Buckets—Mill.) 
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WRITE US 


for catalog on 


COTTON 


No-Waste 


the SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets Sizes 


Taper Baskets 
Oval Cans 
Elliptical Cans and 
up to 45” high 


9”-10”"-11”-12”"-14”-18" 
diameters 


NO 


seams, joints, 
or 
Rivets. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


Thee MARTINIQUE 


IS GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
REDUCED RATES 


OMEONE must take the initiative in mak- 
ing it possible for people to travel and 
spend less money—now that there is less 
money to spend. 
So, hand in hand with Hotel McAlpin which 
recently announced its reductions, the Mar- 
tinique—just across the street and under the 
same management—becomes a leader in lower- 
ing hotel tariff. 
This is setting an advance style, as it were, for | 
there has not been an appreciable reduction in | 
the cost of running a large New York hotel. | 
If, however, the public esteems the spirit in 
which it is done. as much as the management of 
the McAlpin and Martinique appreciates its 
patronage, then indeed, is it worth doing. 

At the Martinique the new prices 

are: $3.50 up for rooms and bath; 

$2.50 for room without bath. 


The | 
MARTINIQUE 





‘i¢ Broadway, at 32nd St., New York 
Frank E. Jago, Resident Manager 


Styles 


Polished 
Steel 
or 
Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
Rings 
BEADED 


Hard Fibre 
MILL BARRELS 
securely da 
to Plain Fibre 


Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 


Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


Combination 
Doffing Cars 


ATLANTA’S NEW MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL 
POPULAR PRICED 


HOTEL CECIL 


COFFEE SHOP—ROOF GARDEN 
) 


312 ROOMS—FIRE PROOF—312 BATHS 


RATES PER DAY, EUROPEAN PLAN 
ONE PERSON TWO PERSONS 
22 ROOMS AND BATH $1.50 

104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.00 $3.00 
104 ROOMS AND BATH 2.50 . 4.00 
53 ROOMS AND BATH 3.00 5.00 
14 ROOMS AND BATH 4.00 6.00 
8 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 5.00 
7 ROOMS AND BATH TWIN BEDS 7.00 


H. R. and C. R. CANNON, Proprietors 
J. F. deJARNETTE, Manager 
OPERATING 


GEORGIAN HOTEL TERMINAL HOTEL 
ATHENS, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 
COMBERS AND C@MBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Belger Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. Tara 
TATOR BRU 
ae ‘Drisheo—Motor and Gen- 


congnete REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
NDUITS. 
a Elec. Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONNECTORS—FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & — Ine. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CONTRACTORS——ELECTRIC- 
AL. 
(Ree Electrical Engineers.) 
CONTRACTORS (HEATING & 
PLUMBING). 
Walker Electric & PtIb Co. 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co . 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Belt Conveyors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Supply Co. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Phila wg Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wn. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER. 
(See Water Coolers 
COOLING ANDO CONDITIONING 
MACHINES. 
Grinnell Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
eat 1! STAMPS AND STEN- 
cILs. 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 

CORDAGE MACHINERY. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery. 
Co.. The. 
cOsT SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg, Co. 

Boger & Crawford 
Carver-Beever Yarn Co., Inc. 
Faweett, Hughes. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 

Weimar Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co 

COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 

Beer. H. & B. 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES. 
 ~es Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Auto Creel Corp. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Co. 


Beiger bo 

Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 

Breoks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Butterworth & Sone, H. W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 


Eclipse Textile pate. Ine. 
Firsehing Co., J. 


Fletcher Works. 

Fexboro Co., Inc. 
Gallaudet Atreraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 
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Grinnell Co. 

Howard & Bullough 

Hunt Machine Co., Rediney 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 
Keystone Fibre Co. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Lord Bros. 


Mates-Brown Co., Inc., B. P. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Crop. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 

Phiadelpha Felt Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ir 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Southern Bending Cc 

Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Cc 

Suter, Alfred. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Mech rery 
Co. 


Textile Specialty Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Universal Winding Cc 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Walraven Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. EB 
Williams Co., J. H. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Cc 

COTTON TAPE LOOM. 

Davis & Furber Met 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 

COTTON YARN MILLS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK. PICK. ETC. 

Durant Mfg. Co 
Foxboro Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B 
COVERING—ROLLER. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Davis & Furber M Cr 
Philadelphia Felt (x 
CRANES. 
(See Hoists ) 
CREELS (AUTOMATIC). 
Auto Creel Corp 
Suter, Alfred. 

CREOSOTED FLOORING. 
BLOCKS. POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co 

CULVERTS. 

Dixie Culvert & Meta] Cc 

CUTTERS—CLOTH. 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 

CYPRESS LUMBER. 

Routhern Cynress Mfg. Aseo. 

CUTTERS—THREAD. 

(See Thread Cutters.) 

DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxes—Parking 

DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sens Co 

DIAL SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 

DIES—STEEL. 

(See Stamns, Stencils, Etc.) 

DIE STOCKS. 

(See Pine Threaders.) 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Sanitas Co. 

DOBBY CHAINS. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Whit'n Marhine Works. 

DOBBY CARDS. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. F 

DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 

(See Boxes—Mill.) 

DOFFING CARS. 

(See Cars.) 

DOORS—STEEL. 

Tamnton’s Sons Co.. David. 

DOUBLING MACHINERY 

Davis & Furber Mch (Co. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 

DRAINAGE ENGINEERS. 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES. | 
Rronks & Doxey. Ftd. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 

(See Electric Machinery.) 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

(See Fountains—Drinking.) 

DROP WIRES. 

Corp 


Draper v 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Williams Co., J. H. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Grinnell Co. 


David 


Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz Inc. 


ORYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

DRYING MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mechry. Co. 
— H. W., & Sons 

0. 
Grinnell Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DUST COLLECTORS. 

(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS., 
— Yarn & Processing 


Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
DYEING, BLEACHING, FIN- 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Brandwood, John. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Electro Bleachng Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hunt Machine Co.. Rodney. 
a ~ ar tae Dyeing Mch 


Macomb Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machirle Works. 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING MACHINES (PACK- 
AGE AND SPOOL. 
Brandwood, John. 
Franklin Process Co 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 
Arneld, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
= = ag: de Nemours & Co., 


Machinery 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Lennig & Co., Chas 

Mates-Brown Co.. Inc., B. P. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

eos Aniline & Chemical 
0 


Rohm & Haas. 
Newport Chemical Works. Ine. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 
aes 4 CONDUIT AND FIT- 


(See Electrical Machinery and 
Sunplies.) 
ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 
ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 

Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Wa'ker Electric & Plbe. Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 

(See Tluminating Engineers.) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Federal Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Walker Electric & Pitbg. Co. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC PRESSES (HIGH 
PRESSURE). 
Rex Eng’g Corp 
ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS, 
— Tractors and Trucks— 
lectric.) 
ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Collins, J. D. 
ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES FOR 
FIRST AID ROOMS. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
ENAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(See Architects.) 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 
GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
ENGINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 

AND SUPPLIES. 

Burt Mfg. Co. 

Crane Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Oster Mfg. Co. 

Power Mfg. Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
EXHAUST HEADS. 

Burt Mfg. Co. 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 

(See Brokers.) 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FACTORY DESKS. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 
FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing.) 
Systems.) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Relt Fasterers.) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Purifi- 
cation.) 
FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
FELT CLOTH FOR ROLLS. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
FENCE—STEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
eae ores 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
FILLING lex — 
Bowser & Co.. 
FILMS—MOTION *PICTURE. 
cages Attractions, Arthur 


Federated Films of Atlanta. 

Savini Films, Inc., R. M. 

Southern States Film Co. 
FILTERS—WATER. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
FILTERS—OIL REMOVAL. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

FILTERS (OIL). 

Burt Mfg. Co. 
FILTERS (ALUM). 

Lennig & Co., Chas. 
FINISHING. 

(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 
FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Co, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
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Corn Products Refining ( 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
E. L 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
= Smelting & Alum 


Ford Co., J. B. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Lennig & Co., Chas 
Mates-Brown Co., lnc., B 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 

or on Aniline & Cher 


0. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Roessler & Hasslacher ( 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Sandoz Chemical Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 
United Chemical Produ 

Corp. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD 
WARE. 


Lupton Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Grinnell Co. 

FIRE HOSE. 

(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT 
(See Paint.) 

FLEXIBLE COUPLINGs. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRic 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
General Electric Co. 

FLOORING LUMBER. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass 
Seuthern Wood Preserving ‘ 

FLOORING (TILE & BRICK 
National Paving Brick Co 

FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS 
Southern Wood Preserving © 

FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
en Scrubbing Equipme: 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW 
DERS 


India Alkali Works 
FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer \ 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer © 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cele Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Works 
FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Crane Co. 


Manufacturing Equip. & Fne's 


Co. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Southern Ice Machine Co 
Taylor. Halsey W. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electric Co, 
Federal Electric Co. 
GARNETT MACHINES. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. : 
Smith & Furbush Mch. ‘¢ 
GAS ENGINES. 
(See Ly as.) 
GAS HOLDERS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
GASKETS. 
Watraven Co. 
GASOLINE PUMPS AND 
STORAGE TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., S&S. F. 
GAUGE (YARN CLEANER). 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc.. B. P 
GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE 
ETC. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
GAUGE—OIL. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
GEARS—SILENT. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 


Mi 
GEAR CUTTING. AND CUT- 


RS. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 















1922. COTTON 


2 
WILL HANDLE —FOR HOISTING— 


MORE BALES _WOOL—AND-—COTTON— 


@ 
01S Gs tace yori HAY, COFFEE, HIDES, BARRELS, ETC. 
a TRIGGER SERVICE AND HATCHWAYS 
8. ee tangigpenens “tog 


HALF THEy 
ILLS, DOCKS, WAREHOUSES, HAY DEPOTS, ETC. 


CHECK S VOLNEY W. MASON & CO., Inc. 
FRICTION PULLEYS WASTE AT PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. ’ 

A N D Cc L U T Cc H ES THE SOURCE ; |. GEASON & CO., 741 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
1860— ONE ROPE CONTROLS, HOISTS, LOWERS AND HOLDS THE LOAD Agents for Boston. —1922— 
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| COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


| SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
| PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


| WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


| SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 


























! Perfection Plus! 


| Guaranteed Disinfectants 


In keeping with its progressive policy The 
Sanitas Co. has been the first manufacturer of 
disinfectants to adopt the revised Hygienic Lab- 
} oratory Method of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice as a basis for testing, branding and guar- 
anteeing the coefficients of their entire line of 
first-quality coal tar disinfectants (Coefficients 
2 to 16). 
| 
| 
















| Briggs -Shaffner Company 
| WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
FOUNDRY WORK 








MACHINE WORK 











When you purchase the Sanitas Brand dis- 
infectants you get a product with 30 to 40% 














greater germicidal efficiency than a disinfectant 





| 

| , of the same coefficient number tested by the 
JB C Rideal-Walker method, yet the cost of Sanitas 
products is usually no more than that of infe- } 
rior products. 











TRADE MARK 








} 
BARBER re COLMAN COMPANY | Specify Sanitas products on your requisi- 
i} tion for disinfectants and insist upon getting 
Main Office and Factory | them. The Sanitas Oval is your guarantee of 








quality and satisfaction. 








Rockford, Il. 


| Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 
___. 33 KEAP STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

WARP TYING MACHINES t 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





























a omy aur PRESSES 
rece) (0) f ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr ANN Amaoeevocu.a eae 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEME 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH PA. 
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GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Moters and Generators.) 


GLASSWARE AND DISHES. 
(See Dishes.) 


GLASS SKYLIGHTS. 
Drouve Co., G. 


GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Cole Mfg. Co., RB. 
International Eng Works 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 


(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 
(See Lubricants.) 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDERS—CARD, CYLINDER, 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- 
NET. 

(See Card Gri 
ARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
es Electric Lamp Guards.) 
UARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
a LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 


GUIDER—CLOTH-ELECTRIC. 


inding Machinery) 


Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 
OO Finis! ing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
HANGERS. 


(See Shafting and Hangers ) 


HAROWARE—BUILDING. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


HARNESS—LOOM. i. 
American Supply ©o. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. ren 
HEADS—BOBBIN AND SP 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


HEATERS. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 
HEATING & PLUMBING CON- ; 
TRACTORS 
Walker Electri & Pibg. Co. 
HEDDLES. h 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. j 
Williams Co., J. H. 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. | 
Steel Hedlile Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
Hosts. . 
Chisholm Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mehry. ©o. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney W. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Walraven Co. 
HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HOSE—FIRE. 
Collins, J. D. 
Walraven Co 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
Ee 


Cole Mfg. Co., RB. D 

Franklin Process Co 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


HOTELS. 
Hotel Cecil 
Hotel Claridge 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotel Sinton. 
Hote) Tuller. 
AHUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
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HUMIDITY INDICATING IN- 


STRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Inst. Co, 


HYDROMETERS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


HYDGRODEIKS. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ICE MACHINES. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 


Durant’ Mfg. Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc 

General Electric Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
INDIGO. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 


INJECTORS. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 
ING. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Dufur & Co. 


Knapp Fence Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
—— & Knowles Loom 
Wor 
JOINT ‘COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 
KETTLES—SODA. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Klers.) 
KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Trump Bros. Machine Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS 
AND THERMOMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G. 
FE. Co 
Walker Electric & Pilbg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfe. Co. 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 
InG. 
(See Electric Lamo Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Curtis, Paul W. 
" Cutter Works, George. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of G 
FE. Co 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 
LAPPERS. 
Rrooks & Derev. Tita 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


LAVATORIES. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 


Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


LEATHER BELTING. 
(See Belting.) 
LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co, 
General Electric Co 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 


LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Link. ) 
LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chlorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS—METAL., 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
ne Equip, & Eng. 
‘0. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
LOOMS. 
Crompton & Knowles Toom 
Works. 
Datis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford 5 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
LOOM ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 
Draper Corporation 
LOOM HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 
LOOP PICKERS 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 
Masury-Young Co. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Texas Co. 
LUBRICATORS. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Lidseen. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPs. 

(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUMBER. 


Cornell Wood Products Co 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 

(See Restaurant.) 
MACHINE TOOLS. 

(See Tools.) 
MACHINISTS. 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 
MARKET SERVICE. 

Textile Service & Equip. 
MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 

INKS, ETC. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers). 
MERCERIZERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 

Boger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
MERCERIZED YARN. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Yarn & Pro. Co. 

Boger & Crawford Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co. 
| METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 


ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Ele¢. & Mfg. Co. 
METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 
MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 
MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 
(See Supplies—Mill. : 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 
MOTION — 
(See Film: 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 

ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Curtis, Paul W. 

General Electric Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Walraven Co., The. 

Walker Electric & Plbg. Co 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
MOVING PICTURE MCH. AND 

SUPPLIES. 

(See Theatre Equipment or 

Films). 

MULES. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
NAPPERS. 

Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 

Rov & Son Co. K. Bz 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
ore EQUIPMENT & SUP- 

Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman-Wilkins Ptg. Co. 
Carter Blectric Co. 

Knapp Fence Ce. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., Davd. 
Monroe Calculating Mch. Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 

Knapp Fence Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Ffg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products o. 
OIL—LUBRICATING. 

D-A Lubricant Co. 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 
Lamson Oil Co., Inc. 

Masury-Young Co. 

Moore Oil Refining Co 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co., 


Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Engine Oil.) 
GIL FILTERS. 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
OIL CANS. 
Lidseen. 
OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. o., A. 
OIL STORAGE TANKS AND 
PUMPs. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 
OPENERS FOR COTTON, 
WOOL. WASTE. ETC. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ttd 
Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell S ops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERHEAD ig oy 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Curtis Pneumatic Niches 
OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
OXYGEN. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc, 
Cesena Acetylene Supply 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Standard Gas Products (on. 
saps — AND CASES 

Hauser- Sander Tank Co 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 

Lewis Co., G. B. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 
PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Co. 
PAINT. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


7 
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Johnson & Co., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & © 


Ine. 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
PANEL BOARDS. 
(See Switchboards. ) 
PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Go., A. J. 
PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem 


cal Co. 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem 


cal Co. 
PICKERS—CURLED HAIR, 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co, 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
PICKERS—LEATHER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER STICKS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Walraven Co. 
PICKING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furber Meh. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Ma 
chine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 
PIPE (STEEL RIVETED). 
Chicavo Bridge & Iron Wks 
PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Crage Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Seaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Cx 
Walraven Co. 
PIPE DRAINAGE. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
PIPE THREADING AND CUT- 
TING MACHINES. 
Oster Ffg. Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
PIPING ENGINEERS. 
Grinnell Co. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. C.« 
PIPE 0 pig 
Grinn Co. 
PIPING (POWER & PROCESS). 
Grinnell Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Tavior. Halsey W. 
PLUMBING & HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. C.o 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyor.) 
POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Georgia Ry. & Power Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch, Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
General Electric Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse ‘lec, & Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 
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Let Us Fill Your 


Requirements 
for 





COTTON HARNESS, MAIL 

HARNESS, SELVEDGE. HAR- 

NESS, REEDS, SLASHER AND 

a STRIKING COMBS, WARPER 
Satisfaction Assured AND LIECE REEDS, BEAMER 

You are assuted, of complete satisfaction in all your dealings AND DRESSER HECKS, 


with us. 


1 e uali of our roduc Sa d he service we render are aione re- — rT ~ — rma ~ 
etn | AO Iai 3% . MENDING EYES, JACQUARD 


sponsible for our growth. Emmons Quality Loom Harness and 

Reeds have retained every old customer and gained new customers <a ore 

year after year. HEDDLE ETC . 
Write us for estimates on your needs. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS, CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL geen rs ool 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


EMMONS “°o\4 HANES 


“REMOVOIL’’ 
Will Eliminate Your Seconds 


There is no longer any need to tolerate *‘seconds”’ from oil stains. 
‘*Removoil’’ is the remedy. 








A few drops of ‘‘Removoil’’ on the oil spot, a little rubbing 
and it disappears. If your goods are going direct to the bleachery, 
no rubbing is necessary, as the oil spot is removed in the bleach. 
A large majority of white goods mills in this country are benefit- 
ing by the excellent results secured from the use of ‘‘Removoil.’’ 
Let us add your name to our list of satisfied users. 





Write us for information. 


“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.’’ 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 


























“My 


PRESSED STEEL. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


SSES. 
bynes Laundry. 
Butterworth & Sons 
Economy Baler Co. ‘ 
Phile. Drying Mch. . 
Proctor & Schwartz, nec. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rex Eng’ 
smith & Fu 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


Mchry. Co 
Co., H. W- 


rp. . 
urbush Mach. Co. 
Machinery 


GULATORS. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS | 


(See Regulato 


PRINTING. ‘ 
Printing Co. — F 

ner Wilkins Printing es 
Showalter printing Co., A. ¢- 


LLEYS. 4 
P prown Co.; A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. _ 
Dodge Sales & Eng. 0 
Cresson-Morris So. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mason, Volney 
Walraven Co., The . 
Wood’s Sons Co., E 


ULLEY COVERING. 
P Williams & Sons. lL B 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bowser oS F. 
per Pump & ‘Well Co., Inc. 
Toomey, Frank. 

j en ° ‘ 
wan & Weidner Boiler Co., 
The. . 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
iL. 
PUMPS—O ew 


Bowser & Co., 5. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


UMP VALVES. 
“ (See Valve Discs.) 


pPYROMETERS. 


Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILWAYS. 
A. B. & A. 
A. & W. P. By. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway System. 
Texas & Pacific By. 

RAW STOCK DRYING SYS- 


TEMS. 
Brandwood, John. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Durant Mfg. Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Genera) Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS. 

American Supply Co. . 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 
Co. : 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Walraven Co. 


REELS. 
Crompton 
Works. ; 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
Hunt ne Co., Rodnev. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMP. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL. 


& Knowes Loom 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


(See Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Shaffner Co. 


Paul W. 
festinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
General Machine Worts 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 
Standard Gas Products Co. 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
RING TRAVELERS—STEEL 
AND BRONZE. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 
ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Brooks & Doxey. Lid 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Lord Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. §. 
Textile Finishing Mchrv. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
ROLLS—STEEL. 
Brooks & Doxey. Ltd 
Butterworth & Sons Co,. H. W. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchr.y Co. 
Washburn & Sons, v.. R. 
ROLLS (WOODEN). 
Washburn & Sons, L 
ROLLER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
ROLL WASTE PACKERS. 
Belger Co. 
ROOFING. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Walraven Co. 
ROOF AND CEMENT COATING. 
American Cement Paint Co. 


Barrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. I. 


Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


ROPE SHEAVES. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 

ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 

ROVING MACHINERY. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


RUBBER GOODS. 
Estes Surgical supply Co. 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamvs, Stencils, Etc.) 
SALAMANDERS. 
Drouve Co., G. 
SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. . 
Crane Co. 
Dixie Culvert & M@tal Co 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A. 
Walker Electric & Pibg. Co. 
SASH -WINDOW—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Trusecon Steel Co. 
SASH OPERATOR. 
Drouve Co., G. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 


fication.) 
SCREENS—MOVING PICTURE. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co. 


| 


j 





SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth. ) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
American Scrubbing Mach. Co. 
SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
Works. 


India Alkali 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Toomey, Frank, Ine. 
Walreven Co. 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHADES (WINDOW). 
Hough Shade Corp. 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 
Allis-Chrlmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A & F. 
Cresson-Mctris Co, 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


Walraven Co., The. 
Wood’s Sons Co,., T. B. 
SHEARS. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
SHELVING—SECTIONAL 

STEEL. 

Collins, J. D. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

Lupton’s Sons Co.. David. 

Tvon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Barrett Co. 


SHINGLES—METAL. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Fizhtower Box & Tank Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Tewis Co.. G. B. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETs. 


Crane Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Crompton & ‘Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC. 
Federal Electric Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SIREN. 


Brown Co., A. & F. 

Federal Electric Co. 
SITES FOR FACTORIES. 

(See Industrial Bites.) 
SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 

CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Co, 
Powers Regulttor Co. 


SIZE KETTLES. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 

Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Wks. & Sup. Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and S‘zing Me- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS. | 


Machinery 


Droure Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., lvid. 


SKYLIGHT GUARDS. | 
Knapp Fence Co. | 
| 


SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


SLASHER HOODS. 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D. 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 
Taunton’s Sons Co., Navid. 
T.ven Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 
Co. 
Sanvmetal Products Co. 
SLUBBERS. 
Rrosks & Trower, TA 
Davis & Furber Woh 
Woward & Bullough. 
Tord Bros. 
Sacn-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SMOKE STACKS. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 


SOAP—TEXTILE. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Cu. 
Borne. Servmser Co. 
Ctha Ca,, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & (Co 


H. W 


Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


0. 
India Alkali Wks. 
Kali Meteo, Co, 
Tennig & Co., Chas 
Mates-Rroen Cn.. Tne. B. P 
Newnort Chemical Works 
Rohm & Hass Co. 
Sanneborn Sons. Inc., 7 
Tnited Chemical Products 
Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. to 
Wolf & Co., Jacque< 


SODA—TFYTIVE SODA ASH 
AND ROILING 
Tennig & Co., Chas 
Senneharn Sone. Tne.. TL. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Rorne, Servmser Co. 
Rosson & Zane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. 


ow 
Ford Co., 7. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfe. Co. 
Tennig & Co.. Chas. 
Mates-Brown Co., Inc., 
Moore Oil Refining Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
feal Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Sonnel.orn Sons, Inc., L. 
Tinited Chemical Prod. Corp 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SOLOZONE. 
a & Hassiacher Chem 


B. P 


eee 
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SOLVENTS. 
See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing ( 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine 
Boger & Crawford. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


SPINNING FRAMES. 


American Machine Co, H. & 
B. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Brooks & Doxey. Ltd 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING RINGS, 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


ahr TAPE SPECIAL- 
isTs. 


American Textile Banding Co., 
Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Draper Corporation, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLER TENSIONING DE- 
VICE. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co 
Walraven Co, 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS. 
Grinnell Co. 
SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SPUR CAP SHELLS. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corporation. 
STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wka 
Brad'ey Mfg. Co., A. J. 
STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 
STARCH AND GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
STEAM HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
STEEL RIVETED PIPE. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
~~ PARTITIONS, 


Collirs, J. D. 

Lupton & Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
oe Equip. & Eng's 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Co, 
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For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


BOILERS 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 


| ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





COTTON 


HORTON 
TANKS 


SERVE COTTON MILLS AND 
MILL COMMUNITIES WELL 
We furnish full information, or 


plans, specifications and esti- 
mates without obligating you. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
3130 Hudson Terminal 1042 Forsyth Bidg. 


S END for complete information regarding 
plants that are buying one-fifth less coal 


this vear as a result of installing the Morehead 


Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 


Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


Tee ben oe eee 
v AO1g/ wad Alp 
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Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 


Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIRE RAILINGS 


tH me WINDOW GUARDS 
in WIRE CLOTH 
il: Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 


WELL DRILLING 
and DEI DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
’ for 25 years for textile mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., IN 
reneaeanencens Va. 


PAUL W. CURTIS 
Chattanooga, Tenn ; 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


COR AL TRIG 


This is what the Mayor of the town wrote us 
“| think you have the best shingles on earth.” 


E. E. HATHAWAY, Mayor 
Elizabethton, Tenn 


Since then the school and courthouse in Elizabethton have 
been roofed with Cortright Meta! Shingles. 
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STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks 
STOOLS. 
(See Chairs.) 
STOP WATCHES. : 
Silberberg, Mortimer J. 
STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. . 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices I 
Textile Specialty Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 

Westing se Elec 
STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 

= 
STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEE 
TUGGER, PICKER HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H 
Garland Mfg. Co 
STRAPPING. 
(See Leather Specialties or 
Check Straps.) 
STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Cutter Works, George 


SULPHIDES. 
See ts ishing & Sizing Mate 


& Mfg. C 


rial 
SULPHUROUS ACID GENER- 
ATO 
Macomb. Machine Co. 
PLIES—GENERAL MILL. 
ay —. & Reed Co. 
Brown, A. & 
Jacobs Mfg. On. E. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Vermont Spool & a Co 
Walraven Co., 
swircnes—KNIFE-ELEC. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co 

SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutter Co., George 
Gemeral Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 

Ernst & Ernst. 

TABLES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Lupton’s’ Sons Co., David 
Lyen Metallic Mfg. ae 
Manufacturing Equip. & Ens’s 

Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


TALLOW. ‘ 
(See Firishing Machinery.) 
TANKS—OIL, GASOLINE, 
PAINT, ETC. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
TANKS (ELEVATED). : 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Lombard Iron Works 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Grinnell Co. 
Lombard Iron Works. 
TANKS (STEEL STORAGE) 
Chieago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Grinnell Co. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
TANKS (WOODEN). 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 
Grinnell Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
TAPE CONDENSERS. 
Davis & Furber Mch. € 
TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Fietcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhblinger. 
TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 
TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 
TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & 


Wks. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM. 
Carter Electric <* 
General Electric 
TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co, 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons (o., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


TENTER FRAME GUIDER— 
ELECTRIC. 
Biake Electric Mfg. Co. 


TENSION DEVICE FOR SPOOL- 


ERS. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


TENTER HOUSING & BECON- 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip, Co. 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE 
AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co, 
Powers Regulator Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation 

THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Lord Bros. 

THREAD GUIDEs. 

Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Textile Specialty Co. 

TILE & BRICK. 

National Paving Brick Co. 

TIME CLOCKS. 

(See Clocks.) 

TIERING MACHINES. 
Collins, J. D. 

TIES--BALING. 

(See Bale Ties.) 

TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 

TOILETS. 

Crane Co. 
Runile-Spence Mfe. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 

TOILET PARTITIONS. 
Tapton’s Sons Co., David 
Manufacturing Equip. & FEng’g 

Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co 

TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Tunten’s Sons Co.. David 
Manufacturing Equip. & Eng’g 

Co. 

TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Tupten’s Sone Co., Navid. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

TOOLS—ALL KINDS. 
Walraven Co., The. 

TOWERS. 

(See Tanks—Elevated.) 

TRACTORS—ELECTRIC, IN- 

DUSTRIAL. 
Collins, J. D. 

TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 

chinery.) 

TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. o. 

TRUCKS—AUTO. 

Packard Motor Car Co 

White Co. 

TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Kevrstone Fibre Co. 

Lewis Co., G. B. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 

TRUCKS—ELECTRIC—INTER. 
Collins, J. D. 


TRUCKS—HAND AND ELE- 
VATING. 


Collins, J. D. 
TRUCKS—INTER, ETC. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lewis Co., G. B 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Ce. 
Standard Fibre Co 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Woolen.) 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TURBINE—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Worts. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co 


URINALS. 


Crane Co 
Rundle-Spence Mf¢. Co 
Vozel Co., Jos. A. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


Crane Co 
Jenkins Bros 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK. GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC 

Crane Co . 
Grinnell Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walraven Co. 


VALVES—FOOT. 
Brown & Cc., A. & F. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Walreven Co. 


VARNISHES. 
Rarrett Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ine. 


VATS 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Bayley Mfg. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Burt Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Drouve Co., G 
General Electric Co 
Grinnell Co. 

Hough Shade Corp. 
Parks-Cremer Co 


Philadelphfa Drying Mchry. Co. 


Sarvent’s Sans Co.. C. G 
Tothurst Machine Co. 


Wolkor Blectrie & Piha. Co. 


VENTIVATING & HEATING 
TONTRACTORS. 
Walker Electric & Plbg. Co. 


VENTILATING WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Stubrman, Edw. A 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready-Built.) 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD. 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALL BOARD. 
Cornell Wood Products Co 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Bulldings.) 

WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Crompten & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Auto Creel Corp 
Brandwood, John. 

Davis & Furber Meh. Co 
Brooks & Doxey, Lid 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach/ Co 
Suter, Alfred. 


WASH BASINS. 
(Sea Lavatories.) 


WASHERS—CLOTH. 
Americar Laundry Mchrv. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 
Hunt Machine Co. Rodney 
Klaucer-Wetton Dyeing Mech 


‘0 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry 
Co. 


Proctor & Schwartz. Inc 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Tolhurst Mch, Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works 


WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 

Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


WATCHES (TIME & STOP). 
Silberberg Co., Mortimer J. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equip. & FEng’g 
Co. 


Miles Refrigerating Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Cv 
Southern Ice Machine Co 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 
Am-rican Water Scftener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 


WATE TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Buttewvorth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Ce., The. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers. 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WELDING APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—OXY -ACETY- 
LEAE. 

Bird-Potis Co., Inc. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply 
Co. » 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
Standard Gas Proaucts Co. 
WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co 
Crane Co. 

Cutter Works, George 
Dixie Culvert & Meta) Co 
Manufacturing Equip. & FEng’e 
Ca. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sanitas Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Soathean Theatre Equip. Co 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
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WELL DRILLING. 
Sydpor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBFE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHIP HOISTS. 
Mason, Volney W. 
WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Crane Co, 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
WHISTLES—ELECTRIC SIREN. 
Federal Electric Co. 
WHIZZERS. 
Fletcher Works. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
WINDERS. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., G 
Lupton’s Sens Co., David. 
Truseon Steel Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS. 
Knapp Fence Co. 
WINDOW SASH—STEEL. 
Drouve Co., 
Lupton’s Sons “Co., David 
WINDOW SHADES. 
Hough Shade Corp. 
W!IRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 
WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 
WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(See Electric Machinery and 
Supplies.) 
WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Cortractors.) 


WIRE PARTITIONS AND 
GUARD 


Knapp Fence Co. 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 
WOOD BOARD PANELS FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Wood BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases. 


WOOD PRESERVER. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

a Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ive. 


wood PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


woop ROLLS. 
Washburn & Sons, L. R. 
WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co 
Schofeld Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
YARN MANUFACTURERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Uo 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotten Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Myrtle Millis, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

YARN DEALERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 

Dealers.) 


YARN DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 
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WHEN YOU GO TO SAINT LOUIS 
STOP AT 


Hotel Claridge 


Locust Street at 18th 
Three Blocks from Union Station 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 


Finest Transient and Residential Hotel in St. Louis. In 
the heart of the Wholesale and Retail Shopping District. 
350 Large, Light, Airy Rooms; Private Tub Bath in each 
Room. Circulating Ice Water and Every Modern Appoint- 
ment of Comfort and Convenience. 


European Plan—Rates 


75 Rooms at $2.5° a day 

100 Rooms at $3.00 a day 

100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 

75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 
Exeellent Cuisine, Moderate Priced Restaurant, Popular 
Cafeteria. Write or Wire for Reservations. 


R. L. MEYER, Manager 


Formerly Hetel Statler 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms 600 Baths 


Headquarters in Detroit for 


OLD COLONY CLUB 
DETROIT AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


“Sinn 


.. DAILY RATES... ° 

100 at $2.50 Single—$4.50 Double 
150 “$3.00 “ —$5.00 ” 
100 “$4.00 “ —$6.00 ” 

50 “$5.00 “ —$7-00 ” 

50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 
100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double 
Two Floors of Agents’ Sample 


Rooms $5.00 per Day 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00-$1.50 


. HOTEL TULLER 
Under New Management 
CAFETERIA O. C. FROMAN, Mer. GRILLE 
Business Men’s Lunch 50c-75c 


‘TWISTING TA 


“Barber’’ 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction 


It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
is almost a staple—many manu- 
facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
another and no amount of argu- 
ment will change their opinion. 


But regardless of the fact that 
**Barber’’ tapes contain just the prop- 
er weight and construction to insure 
long life and smooth, steady operation, 
there is a certain satisfaction in buy- 
ing from Barber that is shown in the 
healthy growth of our business year 
after year. We believe it’s due to the 
**knowing how’’ that we put into our 
product—a knowledge that is the ex 
perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning frame. 
Then also, remember that we are 
spinning tape specialists and that 
**Barber’’ tapes set the standard 


‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried in an 
extensive stock for all kinds of textile 
machiuery. 


A wire to us at our expense will 
bring you service that all our custom- 
ers like. Write us for prices. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
LOWELL, 


SPINNING & 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co, ....-. 908 
Alabama Power Co. ...20 and 21 





Aldrich Machine Works 74 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 277 
American Audit Oo. ..'......280 
American Cement Paint Co. 269 


American Laundry Machinery 
Co ena tb eam bee's Pree 
American Machine Co., H. & B.861 


American Moistening Co. . 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Co. Wb peseuth eieas ‘se saee 
American Supply Co. ........264 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Ss 6 BRS o's « Views 0 oS »..914 


American Water Softener Co...914 
American Yarn & Processing 





Sd kb dawessccas nk) 2ae pane 
Anchor Pest Iron Works 874 
Arkray Mills, Inc. ..........279 
Arlington Cotton Mills .......279 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. ......248 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ... ’ . +. 879 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg 

Re re > indice «age 
Atlanta Brush Oo. ...... ...260 
Atlanta National Bank ......283 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten- 

ee es 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlan- 

tic Railroad ... cr . . 282 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad232 
Auto Creel Corp. ..... »- 259 
Barber-Colman Co. ... 289 
Barber Co. ...... 295 
Barrett Go. ..... ewestau 859 
Bayley Mfg. Co. ... ; 270 
Beer Co., H. & B . : 281 
Belger Co. ...... : o5%s06 ce 
Birmingham Slag Co ; Me : 
Bird-Potts Co. ... ; 278 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. ......888 
Boger & Crawford 280 
Bond & Oo., Chas .......... 882 
Borne, Scrymser Co 253 
Bosson & Lane ... : aor. 252 
Bowser & Co., Inc.. S. F 23 
Bradle Mig. Co., A. J J .914 
Brandwood, John » ; 251 
Briggs-Schaffner Co : ...289 
Brinton Oo., H. ........ .906 
Bromberg Attractions Arthur 


Co 
Brown Co., A. & F 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Burt Mfg. Co #s 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H 








Byrd Printing Co. ......... 

Caryle-Jobnson Machine (Co 272 
Carrier Engineering Corp oeeeod 
Carter Electric Co. ..... oe 2tO 


Carver-Beaver Yarn Co ja ato 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks.. .293 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co 
ys Se ee eee 
Citizens & Southern Bank 
Classified Opportunities 284 & 285 





Clements Mfg. Co. ..........297 
Cole Mfg. Co., BR. D. .........-297 
Collins, J. D ....+5. eer yf 
Commercial Acetylene Supply 
GOs vest isceove bike nie ho ane 890 
Comtelburo, Ltd. ............908 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co .276 


COTTON 


Corn Products Refining Co....246 
Cornell Wood Products Co. ...269 
Cortright } ‘al Roofing Co...293 
Grane G6. 058. oc eves cokes ens . 83 
Cresson-Morris Co. .......++- 274 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works) wh csc cwhaicvalkewad> « 16 
Curtis, Paul We. «i essere sts 293 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co.273 
Cutter Works, George ..... pee h 
D-A Lubricant Co. .........- 271 
Davis, Roger W. .........+- 14 
Davis & Furber Machine Co.... 9 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. . 22 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. .270 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. ....... 914 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. ..... 890 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. ..... * 
Dowman-Wilkins Printing ©o.280 
Draper Corporation ......... 3 
Dene: Ses a's - ahaa 269 
Dufur & Co. ...... oe dees eee 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. * 
Duraat Mig. Uo. ...csisevas 63 
Feclipse Textile Devices 256 
Feonomy Baler Co. ...289 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Cas b:xilin eed «uth ch 253 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 297 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 291 
Ernst & Ernst 868 
Fahreeka Belting Co 272 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 6 
Faweett. Hughes .......... 27S 
Federal Electric Co ee 
Federated Films Co. of Atlanta 24 
Firsching Co.. 7. A. . j .860 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 29 
FPetcher Works .........%..: 247 
Flint Mfg. Co. es 6 nga SOE 279 
Mierebeim, TH. A... 6c. oy etka 279 
fase Ge. J.B. . aes 253 
Foundation Co., The ......... 18 
Dexbkore O8.. 46.48% kee 247 
Franklin Process Co 2 
Gal'aude* Aireraft Corn'n PRS 
Garland Mfe. Co cba 894 
General Electric Co. ......... bal 
General Machine Works 910 
Georgia Railroad ...... er 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. * 
Goulds Mfg. Co : 293 
Grasselli Chemical Co. ....... 248 
Gray: Bite; OO. 6.6 06d. bees ht we 279 
Greist Mfe. Co. ...<.. «id ee 
Grinnell Co errs enh 86 
7. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 914 
Hemphill Co C41 30 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 268 
Motel Rett. HA... ae nc kan boas 287 
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Elevated Tanks 
Boilers, Engines 
Castings 
Hosiery Dye 


CADILLAC 
Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
switchboards and other delicate machin- 


Can be equipped to draw dust and | 
lint from cards, slubbers, spinning looms, | 


Machines 
neouins machines, shearing machines, 


“write for illustrated folder giving R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
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FORA 750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Ou = Z es 00 Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 
r container equipment includes 
and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, AIR CONDITIONIN G 
and Tank Cars. (Manufactured Weather) 
HUMIDIFICATION Sp rte | 
| |i SUMMER | 
ectro Bleaching Gas Co. ns “ you why and how nearly two | 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE hundred of the finest mills in the U. S. are making “Every 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. day a good day” with. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
5514 Luckie St. 
Atlanta, Ga. | [INVESTMWE 
Equipment that will re- PHILADEL LPH AL 
duce your storage and “a 
handling expenses. Tier- — 
ing Machines, Electric Factory Equipment 


and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity From Warehouse Stocks 


d P Cc f . 
ia David Lupton & Sons Co. 


Catalogs and full informa- Amber St. and Allegheney Ave. 
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“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 
COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 


Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 


has about every advantage for cret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
ents the vital point of value in a loom picker 


TEXTILE MILL FLOORING dean gay. 
ne ¢ ton of this picker commends itself strongly fe should like to send all 
Because of its “involved” grain it resists severe fric- he samples you can us 
tion for lots of profitable years, without slivering or A Conibleie Lines afJacebs” Lovie Subplics. Carvied ia Stach bu altahee 
splintering. Get all the facts. Write sly H : 
SOUTHERN Cypress Mers. AssociATION 
805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or E. H. JAC OBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. DANIELSON, CONN. 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, 
Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


WARP MERCERIZING 
MACHINE 
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. “aa TRANSFER " 
i f 3 STORAGE CO 
Phone | home Ge Or 


One of five White Trucks in the service of Brown’s Transfer & Storage Co., Rome, Ga. 


White lrucks 


100,000 miles is 
common perform- 
ance. Owners re- 
port as high as 
300,000 and more 


5-ton $4,500 

314-ton 4,200 

2-ton 3,250 

3/-ton 2,400 
F. O.4B. Factory 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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ICE MAKING and REFRIGERATING IN TEXTILE MILLS 


ICE MAKING and REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS 


COTTON 


You may or may not be a mechanical refrigerating 
expert but if you contemplate an-investment in a 
small ice making or refrigerating systém for your 
mill, remember the following: 


By confining our efforts to small ice machines from 
| to 6 tons capacity, we have made a thorough study 
and have eliminated the faults heretofore found in 
small machines made by big machine manufacturers. 
Each part of a ““Southern’’ equipment is the result of 
long and careful tests. Each part is uniform and re- 
newable, which saves you time, expense and trouble 
in the long run im case any part should ever require 
repair 


We have brought the parts that wear down to four 
things, crank shaft, connecting rods and pins, pistons 


and rings, and have made these from the longest last- 
ing materials obtainable. This means a machine of 
the longest-life without repair expense. 


A “Southern” machine is economical in the use of 
oil, one charge operating the compressor for one year. 
It is economical in the use of ammonia, economical in 
the use of power, and requires very little attention. 

In short, no other refrigerating machine of like size 
can compete with a “Southern” in efficiency, economy 
and durability. Furthermore, our experts are thor- 
oughly familiar with textile mill conditons and the 
use of refrigeration machines and ice-making equip- 
ment therein. They will gladly make a survey of your 
particular conditions and show you what it will cost 
you to install and operate a small “Southern” System. 
No obligation. Write us today for full data. 


Southern Ice Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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